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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
LET THE PEOPLE KNOW 


ERE we are, half way through 
the war — probably — and still 
with no precise knowledge of what 


we are fighting for. 

The common soldier cannot be 
expected to know. He is embar- 
rassed if you ask him. John Her- 
sey, a reporter who moved freely 
and talked familiarly with the 
fighting men at Guadalcanal, says 
in his book Into the Valley that 
when he asked the soldiers “What’s 
it all about?” there was silence for 
a minute or two, and then came the 
ejaculation, “Je—s! What I’d give 
for a piece of blueberry pie!” An- 
other soldier exclaimed, “Make 

mine apple with 
Soldier raisins it it.” Which 
Language being interpreted 

says Mr. Hersey 
means they are fighting for their 
homes. Perhaps so. The man who 
mingled with them in camp and in 
the foxholes may be supposed to 
know their mind. But I imagine 
that those phrases about pie and 
blueberries and apples and raisins 
might mean “How the h—— do we 


know?” Or “Why bring that up?” 
or “Why should we try to answer 
the question that stumps the states- 
men?” or “When they tell us we 
will tell you.” 

Mr. Hersey’s little story reminded 
me of one that General O’Ryan used 
to tell after the first World War. 
Hearing a commotion outside his 
hut, he stepped out into a group of 
doughboys who were teasing a batch 
of German prisoners just brought 
in. The “Heinies” were a sorry lot; 
fire arms taken away, helmets 
snatched from their heads, the but- 
tons cut from their coats and even 
from their trousers. Through some 
oversight one of them had managed 
to keep his eyeglasses. The General 
picked him out and said, “You seem 
to be an intelligent chap; tell me 
what’s. your idea of what we are 
fighting about.” “Vell,” came the 
answer, “Ve Chermans are fighting 
for der Vaterland; the French for 
La Patrie; and the Americans,— 
mein Gott you Americans must be 
fighting for souvenirs!” Fighting 
men cannot be bothered with politi- 
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cal problems. Faced with an em- 
barrassing question, they take 
refuge in a joke. 


HE post-war planners have no 

such diffidence. They have 
more cocksureness than the men 
who do the fighting and infinitely 
more volubility. But if you listen 
to or read them with critical atten- 
tion you will observe that they con- 
fine themselves to high sounding 
abstractions: “Liberty,” ‘“Democ- 
racy,” “Freedom,” “Our Way of 
Life.” They speak 
vaguely of “Post- 
War Planning,” “In- 
ternational Co-op- 
eration,” ‘‘Global 
Unity.” They plug these themes as 
band leaders plug a song to make 
it popular. 

Suppose we take one sample, the 
most recent. I need not name the 
author of it. It has a thousand au- 
thors. They all say it in virtually 
the same words. It runs: “this war 
is not an ordinary war for material 
interests or territorial ambitions. It 
does not resemble the conflicts of 
the past. On the course of this war 
depends the question whether the 
world will achieve the realization of 
the highest ideals or be defeated by 
a primitive barbaric materialism.” 

There you have the sort of thing 
that goes well at a rally, or a ban- 
quet, in a lecture hall or over the 
air. What are we fighting for? the 
realization of the highest ideals. 
What are we fighting against? 
primitive barbaric materialism. 
Confident, clean-cut, unequivocal. 
But vague. And is it not time to 
stop repeating abstractions, and say 
something specific? General prin- 
ciples are very well. But we have 
had a plethora of them. They 
served their purpose in the Atlantic 


Omniscient 
Stay-At- 
Homes 
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Charter, in the Declaration of the 
United Nations, and since then in 
ten thousand speeches. But—as all 
preachers have been taught— we 
must proceed from the abstract to 
the concrete, from the general to 
the specific, from the 
universal to the par- 
ticular. True, there 
are preachers, espe- 
cially those who minister to aris- 
tocratic congregations, who find it 
safer to remain high in the rare 
atmosphere of the ideal than to 
come to close grips with actuality. 
They lay themselves open to the 
charge of intellectual dishonesty or 
moral cowardice. The preacher 
who leaves the pulpit without hav- 
ing said “and now my brethren let 
us apply these truths to the facts of 
daily life” has performed only half 
his task. He has not broken the 
bread of the Word of God to his 
people; he has only given them a 
disquisition on the indispensability 
of nutrition for the maintenance of 
life. 


Please 
Specify 


S with the preacher so with the 
lay orator. If he intoxicates his 
audience with highflown rhetoric, 
and fails to sober them—and inci- 
dentally sober himself —by asking 
and answering the question, “Now 
what do I mean by all those fine 
phrases,” he is doing harm, not 
good. Fine words butter no pars- 
nips. Beautiful principles save no 
souls. The war is not to be won and 
—what is more important—perma- 
nent peace is not to be secured with 
slogans, clichés, abstractions. It 
may be a crotchet of mine, but I still 
think it true that the last peace was 
lost because Woodrow Wilson was 
too much the orator. There has not 
been since his day (pace F.D.R. 
and Winston Churchill) a man in 
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public life who could wield words 
like Woodrow Wilson. But like 
many other spellbinders he hated to 
be caught up with “What’s that you 
say?” Once — per- 
haps more than once 
—when he was de- 
livering his key sen- 
timent “self-determination for small 
nations” someone shouted “Do you 
mean Ireland?” Again, it may be 
just an odd notion of mine, but I 
think that if the great philanthro- 
pist, idealist, lover of peace had 
stopped and answered, “Yes, I mean 
Ireland; I am not content to pro- 
pound a principle, I apply it impar- 
tially; ‘Self-determination’ is for 
universal application,” he would 
have won the peace and would 
have had the people on his side 
when the time came for his battle 
with the Senate. 

The woes of the world are due in 
no small measure to the fact that we 
so seldom have in one man a com- 
bination of idealism and realism. 
There was One Man in Whom that 
perfect synthesis occurred and there 
is one Document in which realism 
and idealism are united as Human- 
ity and Divinity in the One Man. It 
is symbolic that Jesus Who went up 
into a high mountain and was trans- 
figured so that His face did shine as 
the Sun and His garments became 
white as snow, came down again 
and touched elbows with the crowds 
in the street, who were— heaven 
knows—of the earth earthy. He 
never declined to answer an honest 
question. He welcomed the chance 
to apply His abstract principles to 
the concrete case in hand. If some 
of our present-day starry -eyed 
idealists would do the same, their 
idealism would be to the purpose. 
As it is, it might as well be mysti- 
cism or occultism. 


Exempli 
Gratia 
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Toward the end of the last World 
War and during the peace confer- 
ences at Versailles and St. Germain, 
the idealists played 
straight into the 
hands of the hard- 
headed realists. Ex- 
President Hoover, who was there, 
reports that the sophisticated Euro- 
peans at Versailles “were toler- 
ant of what they considered our 
childish prattle of ‘liberty,’ the 
‘New Order,’ ‘self-determination,’ 
‘compassion,’ ‘mercy,’ ‘equal oppor- 
tunities,’ ‘welfare of mankind,’ etc.” 
What was needed then, as now, was 
someone who could speak high 
philosophical and moral truths and 
yet be sufficiently honest to say 
“Now for example,” and not to feel 
as if he were being heckled if some 
listener cut across the bright stream 
of his eloquence with the question, 
“How would you apply that princi- 
ple in the case of Nation X?” 

Take for another instance this 
old familiar sentence from 1919: 
“The Members of the League under- 
take to respect and preserve as 
against external aggression the ter- 
ritorial integrity and existing politi- 
cal independence of all Members of 
the League.” Fine words, beauti- 
ful words, but when we asked the 
proponents “Does all that verbiage 
mean that if Japan invades China 
we shall have to send our armed 
forces to drive the Japs out?” they 
became angry. That question was 
never answered. When, in 1931, the 
time came for action the two great 
nations most concerned about Japa- 
nese aggression disagreed. Uncle 
Sam and John Bull, big fellows, lost 
face, and the little Nipponese were 
emboldened. Pearl Harbor hap- 
pened partly as a consequence. So 
it has come to pass in a dozen other 
cases. The terms of the understand- 


Ideal and 
Real 
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ing were purposely left vague. The 
intellectual dishonesty of the fram- 
ers of peace pacts gave opportunity 
to shifty diplomats, who promptly 
made a mess of the whole idealistic 
program. 


OW again after twenty-four 
years we are trying desperately 
to coax the advocates of any project 
for perpetuating peace to tell us in 
precise terms what will be our obli- 
gations if we join. We want a spe- 
cific answer. We are fed up on 
rhetoric. Last month 
in this space I asked 
half a dozen ques- 
tions not for the sake of placing ob- 
stacles in the way of peace— God 
forbid —but to elicit information. 
No replies have come in. None, at 
least in plain simple terms. Mean- 
while events have moved on. One 
of those questions a month ago ran 
thus: if victorious Russia, riding 
high, demands possession of the 
Baltic ports, and if the Baltic 
States protest, what shall we do? 
That editorial was off the press on 
January 25th. On February 7th 
appeared in The New York Times 
an article on Stalin and Russia by 
Walter Duranty. How it escaped 
the blue pencil of the O.W.I. is a 
mystery. How it got itself printed 
in the pro-Soviet New York Times 
is another, for Mr. Duranty states 
categorically as facts certain things 
that even the most apprehensive of 
us considered suppositions a month 
ago. His article is alarmingly sig- 
nificant. Let us give it the atten- 
tion it deserves. 


No Answer 


E who live in New York and 
have read the Times for years 

past needed no introduction to Du- 
ranty. But the editor does the hon- 
ors: “Walter Duranty is a noted for- 
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eign correspondent who has lived 
for many years in Russia and is 
recognized as an outstanding au- 
thority on the Soviet Union.” Mr. 
Duranty also presents his own cre- 
dentials: “On two occasions I have 
talked with Mr. Stalin, for more 
than an hour each time. In addi- 
tion I have read his writings and 
studied his character closely. His 
outstanding quality is perseverance 
and tenacity of purpose. A man of 
ruthless will and cold judgment, 
who never forgets a friend or for- 
gives a foe. A hard man trained by 
the life he has led to be suspicious 
and to show no mercy, who is play- 
ing his own hand—Russia’s hand— 
—in his own way.” 

So far the introductions. Pre- 
liminaries attended to, Mr. Duranty 
proceeds: “Will Russia drive into 
Germany and raise the Red Flag in 
Europe? She may... . If Germany 
breaks before the American and 
British armies have got deep into 
Europe, the Russians may be un- 
able to resist the temptation of rush- 
ing on to Berlin . . . with the pos- 
sible temptation to Stalin, disciple 
of Lenin, of making all Europe red 
under one Soviet 
flag. . . . I suppose 
that the Russians 
will hold the Baltic 
States to obtain 
warm-water ports. Russia will want 
Petsamo. Russia will also want full 
access to, but not ownership of, 
Istanbul and the Persian Gulf... . 
What Russia will want, what Mr. 
Stalin wants, is an independent 
Soviet Republic of Manchuria, af- 
filiated with the U. S. S. R.; a simi- 
lar republic of Korea, and even per- 
haps the Northwestern Chinese So- 
viet Republic of Sinkiang, Ningsia 
and Shensi, whether Chiang Kai- 
shek likes that or not. .. . Last but 


What 
Russia 
Wants 
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not least, Russia wants the Liaotang 
Peninsula, her lost fortress of Port 
Arthur and the great port of Dairen 
(Dalny). ... That is what the Rus- 
sians want, the control of the West 
Pacific; that is, of the China coast. 
Let the British take back Singapore 
and let them recover Hong Kong, 
but if the Russians hold Dalny, that 
will be right with them. . . . They 
will rule Northeast Asia. That, I 
think, is the Soviet program.” 

All this is alarming but none the 
less refreshing. It is simple and 
clear. No vague moralizings, no 
euphemistic periphrasis. None of 
the disingenuous circumlocutions so 
dear to some of our American post- 
war planners. As an antidote to the 
unrealism (in some instances naive, 
in others affected) of those who 
would tie us up forever with Europe, 
Asia and Africa without a hint of 
what the tie-up involves, we should 
welcome Duranty’s categorical sum- 
mary of what Russia may be ex- 
pected to demand—or to take. If 
Mr. Duranty’s pen portrait of Stalin 
is correct—and it probably is, else 
why the nickname “man of steel”— 
one cannot but feel that our own 
sentimentalists and “starry - eyed 
idealists” will be at a disadvantage 
when they come to sit at the peace 
table with him, if indeed he con- 
descends to discuss those matters 
at all. 

President Roosevelt reports that 
Premier Churchill at Casablanca 
proposed to make a formal agree- 
ment that after the defeat of Ger- 
_many the British 

forces would join us 
in the East with an 
out-and-out final at- 
tack on Japan. Mr. Roosevelt re- 
plied that no formal statement was 


Gentlemen’s 
Agreement? 


“in the least bit necessary because’ 


the American people accept the 
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word of a great English gentleman.” 
But is Stalin an English gentleman? 


LOSE upon the heels of Du- 
ranty’s report of the Russian 
claims came a partial corroboration 
of his surmises. On February 12th 
some of our newspapers quoted 
Pravda, the official organ of the 
Communist party in Russia, rebuk- 
ing an unnamed “Washington col- 
umnist” who had conceded Bess- 
arabia to Russia but had written 
that the future status of the Baltic 
States is still an open question. 
Pravda says it is no more open than 
the question of California’s being 
a part of the United States. The 
Baltic republics, says Pravda, are 
already incorporated in the Soviet 
Republics and there they shall stay. 
That same evening, President 
Roosevelt in his speech to the White 
House Correspondents’ Association, 
broadcast over all the networks, 
said: “It is one of our war aims, as 
expressed in the Atlantic Charter, 
that the conquered populations of 
today, the overrun countries, shall 
again become the masters of their 
destiny. There must be no doubt 
anywhere that it is the unalterable 
purpose of the United Nations to re- 
store to conquered peoples their 
sacred rights.” Having laid down 
that fundamental principle, the 
President cited for example, France. 
“Frenchmen,” he said, “will be rep- 
resented by a government of their 
own popular choice.” Doubtless it 
would have been indiscreet in the 
circumstances to cite Esthonia, Lat- 
via and Lithuania. But it would be 
reassuring to hear Mr. Stalin make 
a speech like our President’s and 
assure us that the Baltic States once 
independent will be independent 
again if they so desire, and that in 
accordance with the Atlantic 
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Charter neither those states nor any 
others will be incorporated in the 
U. S. S. R. against their own desire 
expressed in an honest plebiscite. 
Some of us would sit up all night 
to hear a radio speech of that kind. 
But I hardly think we shall have to. 


HILE we are on the subject of 
our relations with Russia, it 
may be well to consider a statement 
of Father Bernard G. Hubbard, S.J., 
the “Glacier Priest of Alaska.” He 
says, “It is puzzling that we have 
declared war on the Soviet’s ene- 
mies, except Finland, but the Soviet 
has not declared war on Japan.” He 
records the fact that friendly nego- 
tiations are now (February 13th) 
going on between Japan and the 
Soviet Republics. The fishing treaty 
in force since 1925 permits the Japs 
to catch ten million dollars worth of 
salmon a year in the waters around 
Kamchatka, the peninsula of East- 
ern Siberia. The treaty also allows 
the Japanese to maintain weather 
stations on the Kurils and that is 
where they got the meteorological 
information which enabled them to 
bomb Dutch Harbor. Perhaps the 
most anomalous fact in connection 
with the Japanese-Russia treaty is 
that the Japs are permitted to stop 
and inspect lend-lease cargoes of 
food, clothing and other non-mili- 
tary freight. 

The mystery deepens. It is no 
mere figure of speech to say that 
the plot thickens. One fact seems 
certain; Father Hubbard’s infor- 
mation falls in line with that of 
Walter Duranty, and both reports 
go to prove that Joseph Stalin is 
“playing his own game.” He seems 
not to have heard the old adage 
“your friends are my friends.” His 
friends are our enemies, and yet we 
have an alliance with him! 


HERE is no method known to 

man—at least to this man—to 
get a direct reply to a pointblank 
question on what is involved in 
post-war co-operation. The global 
unity crowd takes refuge behind a 
smoke screen of 
generalities. In a re- 
cent radio debate of 
the Town Meeting of 
the Air, Mr. James G. McDonald, 
Former Chairman of the Board of 
the Foreign Policy Association said: 
“On my regular Blue Network news 
analysis program, I asked my listen- 
ers whether or not they favored the 
United States participating in a per- 
manent society of nations at the end 
of the war. Within forty-eight 
hours I received from all parts of 
the country hundreds of replies. 
All with one single exception said 
yes.” 

Ask them again, Mr. McDonald, 
but don’t say “participate in a per- 
manent society of nations.” That 
kind of phrase intoxicates them. 
Sober them down with this one: “Tf, 
after the war, Nehru demands the 
independence of India, and England 
says ‘No,’ shall we fight England in 
behalf of Indian independence?” 
Or this one, Mr. McDonald: If Rus- 
sia invades Finland and Finland 
cries out to us and to England to 
liberate her, shall we fight Russia 
to liberate Finland? If when we 
have taken Manchukuo away from 
Japan, Russia attempts to make a 
Soviet State of Manchukuo, shall we 
insist that Manchukuo be returned 
to China and not surrendered to 
Russia? If need be shall we fight 
Russia for that purpose? Make it 
concrete, Mr. McDonald. Make it 
precise and definite. Don’t hypno- 
tize your hearers with a high-sound- 
ing formula. Let’s have something 
simple and specific. 


Make It 
Concrete 
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R another sample of a tricky 

word take “mandate.” When 
mandates were being handed out 
among the victors in World War I., 
no one seemed to ask (or if some- 
one asked he got no answer) “may 
a mandated people say whether or 
not it wishes to be mandated? And 
to whom? If the mandated people 
desire to terminate the mandate 
must it be terminated? If not, what 
is the difference between a man- 
dated people and a subject people? 
Or even a conquered people? And 
what do we think now of the wis- 
dom that mandated certain strate- 
gic islands in the southwestern 
Pacific to Japan? Should they have 
been mandated not to Japan but to 
us? If Japan had in 1919 disagreed 
with us about who should accept 
the burden of the mandate (if we 
thought it a white man’s burden 
and Japan insisted that it was a yel- 
low man’s burden), 
should we have gone 
to war with Japan at 
that time on that 
question? When we 
take those islands away from Japan 
at the end of this war will they 
then be mandated to us? Those 
islands and some more islands— 
say a hundred or a thousand more? 
And perhaps Korea? Where will 
this mandate process stop? If man- 
dated territory is to all intents and 
purposes subject territory, are we 
to set up in business, like Britain, as 
an Empire? Do the American peo- 
ple visualize that possibility? Has 
it been explained to them? I mean 
has it been explained to them in sim- 
ple phrases, not like Mr. McDonald’s 
“effective participation in interna- 
tional co-operative machinery”? 
Why do public speakers veil their 
meaning in polysyllabic verbiage 
like that? Norman Angell’s latest 


Questions 
But No 
Answers 
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book is entitled Let the People 
Know. The book is a piece of propa- 
ganda, but the title is good. By all 
means let the people know. 

If the American people with their 
eyes wide open and their minds cor- 
rectly informed vote to go in for 
mandates and empire and the in- 
cessant wars inseparable from em- 
pire, very well. But if we wanted 
an empire what was the point of our 
breaking away from an empire in 
1776? To set up one of our own? 
If so, why the title of “republic”? 
And if now we plan a post-war 
settlement that will, unless all the 
lessons of history are false, involve 
us in recurring wars until the end 
of our days, what are we fighting 
for now? Peace? Do we expect to 
be an empire and remain at peace? 
President Roosevelt in that same 
speech says that the soldier is 
“fighting in this world war so that 
his children and his grandchildren 
will not have to go back to Europe, 
or Africa, or Asia, or the Solomon 
Islands, to do this job all. over 
again.” If after the war we accept 
permanent responsibility for keep- 
ing the peace in Europe, Asia, 
Africa and the Islands we shall be 
fighting in Europe, Asia, Africa and 
the Islands forever. Paradoxically, 
to maintain peace you have to fight, 
and the larger the area over which 
you maintain peace, the more fre- 
quently you have to fight. 


LL this should be explained 
when the advocates of our post- 

war participation in world affairs 
use the word “policing.” Britain has 
been “policing” her empire for a 
hundred and fifty years and more. 
Do our people know what that 


means? Does any public speaker 
take the pains to tell them? Does 
any one say, “in all honesty I must 
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warn you”? Here in New York City 
every policeman carries a club and 
a revolver,—the club to crack the 
skull of a recalcitrant, the revolver 
to shoot him if the club doesn’t sub- 
due him. We have 18,000 police- 
men thus equipped in this one city. 
How many shall we 
need for the job of 
policing the world? 
And remember—the 
work will be done not with clubs 
and revolvers but with armies and 
navies and fleets of airplanes. 
There is a rumor current that the 
reason we are getting together an 
armed force of eight or even ten 
million men is that we will need a 
few millions to remain over there, 
over everywhere, for “police duty.” 
I wish someone with authority and 
responsibility would put an end to 
these rumors and quash these sus- 
picions by telling us how many men 


Police! 
Police? 


we shall leave in foreign parts. If 
to give an exact number is impos- 


sible a rough estimate will do. Give 

us some idea, and then ask us what 

we think of it. Let the people 
know and let the people decide. Or 

have we ceased to be a government 
by the people? 


ATURALLY, such expressions 

as those above, coming from a 
priest, will scandalize those who 
dearly love to be scandalized. The 
sanctimonious will say “Must not 
an exponent of the Gospel be an 
optimist and an idealist?” The an- 
swer to that mean insinuation is 
easy. I am more of an optimist 
than any post-war 
planner and global 
unity advocate. I 
am such an opti- 
mist that I believe 


The Truth 
Will Make 
Us Free 


in truth. 
and spell it with a capital—Truth. 


Make it metaphysical” 
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I believe in Truth as I believe in 
God. God is Truth. I believe that 
the Truth will make us free: I 
believe also that no man and no 
nation will ever be made free by 
a lie, or what is often worse than a 
lie—a half truth. In the Gospel it 
is written that the “devil was a liar 
from the beginning.” A liar and 
“the father of lies.” Jesus said He 
couldn’t cast out Satan by the works 
of Satan. What ails the world is the 
attempt to beat Satan at Satan’s 
game—lying. Even the Son of God 
didn’t attempt to do that. What He 
couldn’t do, no diplomat can do. 
But I am more optimistic still. In 
fact I am an extravagant optimist. I 
believe in man. The mind of man 
was made for the truth. Man has 
a capacity for the truth. The truth 
must not be denied him. “For this 
was I born, and for this came I 
into the world,” said Christ, “that I 
should give testimony to the Truth.” 
Those who think man unfitted for 
the truth, and who imagine that 
they can save man by concealing the 
truth from him—or worse still—tell- 
ing him cunningly concocted propa- 
gandistic lies, are pessimists. They 
believe neither in God nor in man. 
I go further still in my idealism. 
I believe that governments can be 
conducted on a basis of truth. It 
has never been tried, but it would 
work. It is the only system that 
will work. Wars have recurred in- 
cessantly because rulers of. states 
have somehow got it firmly fixed in 
their heads that the lofty idealism 
of Jesus Christ is unworkable, or 
that at best it may be applied in the 
life of the individual but not of the 
state. “It would never do,” they 
say, “in public affairs.” That is 
what’s wrong with the world. It is 
convinced and it acts on the convic- 
tion that the methods of Satan can 
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be used to fight Satan, just as the 
methods of dictators can be used 
to fight dictators and that totali- 
tarianism can be cast out by to- 
talitarianism. The 
world has its stand- 
ards of judgment up- 
side down. It flings 
the epithet “pessimist” at one who 
insists upon telling the truth, and 
bestows the title “idealist” upon 
one who fools himself and tries to 
fool his fellowmen. 


Pessimist ? 
Who? 


— homily out of my system, 
let us get back to Josef Stalin 
and to Duranty. If we brand Du- 


ranty a pessimist and dismiss what 
he says of “the man of steel,” it may 
cost us dear. Unless we give to Du- 
ranty’s description of what Russia 
wants whatever importance it de- 
serves, refusing to be distracted by 
epithets, we may come to rue our 
“optimism.” But if we insist upon 
knowing the truth, pleasant or un- 
pleasant, and if we then act upon 
what we know to be true we shall 
save this last best hope of Democ- 
racy. If we save America we have a 
chance of saving the world. We 
cannot save America or the world 
with a lie, even an optimistic, ideal- 
istic lie. 








THE ISLANDER’S SONG 


By Mary CLARE VON FAULHABER 


HINK of the sea 
In the keel-sharp winter 

When the beach shrinks thin 

And the bulkheads splinter; 
When the live, throbbing cold 

Makes the world cower lowly, 
And down the taut sky 

The snow slides slowly 
Till it dies in the sand, 

Till it spits at the ocean, 
And hissing, is lost 

In immutable motion. 


But if thou love the winter sea 
Take care that caution go with thee, 
For when the wind is in the North 
The skillful fisher goes not forth. 


Think of the sea 
In the misty spring 

When the surf smokes up 
Like a burning thing 

Toward the wakening sun 
On the rim of the world, 

And the sands are blanched 
Where the winter has twirled; 

When the dunes glow pink 
With the wild sweet peas 

And there comes a day 
When the wind is a breeze. 


But if thou love the springtime wave 
Take care thou be not over-brave, 
For when the wind is in the East 

’Tis neither good for man nor beast. 





Think of the sea 
In the summertime 
When the fat sun swells 
And begins to climb; 
When the clouds puff up 
Into tufted light, 
And the indigo waves 
Are lined with white; 
When a lithe ship shies 
At the tug of the rudder, 
And the seagulls hunt 
Where the tense sails shudder. 


And if thou love the summer brine 
Good comradeship be ever thine, 

For when the wind is in the South 

It blows the bait in the fishes’ mouth. 


Think of the sea 

In the fabulous fall 
When the waves bed down 

From the summer’s last squall; 
When the gray peels off 

From the sky in patches 
And the sun sifts through 

In pulsing snatches; 
When a million wings 

Make a nervous shade 
And platinum fish 

Swim in liquid jade. 


But if thou love the autumn’s tide 
It is with thee that I will bide, 
For when the wind is in the West, 
Why then, ’tis at the very best. 








THE CURSE OF NATIONALISM 


By Paut HANLy FuRFEY 


HAT started this deplorable 
war? Hitler’s overweening am- 
bition, one may reply. That answer 
is true as far as it goes; but it is 
not a very fundamental answer. 
One man cannot start a war. The 
ground has to be prepared. What 
actually did prepare the ground in 
this case was a certain widespread 
error which substituted the worship 
of the nation for the worship of Al- 
mighty God. This exaggerated na- 
tionalism dunged the soil for Hit- 
ler’s foul propaganda. 
Recent Popes have had a good 
deal to say about this pathological 
worship of the state. Take, for ex- 


ample, the following words of Pope 


Pius XI. After talking about “the 
lust of the flesh, and the lust of the 
eyes, and the pride of life,” he con- 
tinues: “Certainly it is from these 
unbridled lusts, masquerading of 
course as public spirit and patriot- 
ism (caritas patriae), that interna- 
tional enmities and conflicts are 
wont to arise. For this patriotism 
and national loyalty, though a po- 
tent spur to many virtues and brave 
deeds as long as it is guided by the 
law of Christ, becomes nevertheless 
the source of widespread wrongs 
and evils, when it oversteps the 
bounds of justice and right and 
grows into excessive nationalism 
(immoderatum nationis amorem)” 
(Encyclical “Ubi arcano Dei,” De- 
cember 23, 1922). 

Or take this other declaration of 
the same great pontiff: “The prin- 
ciple of well-ordered Christian char- 
ity is far from condemning legiti- 


mate national loyalty and natural 
affection for one’s country; on the 
contrary, it sanctifies and enlivens 
this sentiment. But when such loy- 
alty is exaggerated by a selfish ego- 
tism and insinuates itself into inter- 
national relations, nothing remains 
too heinous to seem justifiable. 
Thus a crime which would be uni- 
versally detested if it were perpe- 
trated by private individuals is jus- 
tified and praised when done under 
pretext of patriotism” (Encyclical, 
“Caritate Christi compulsi,” May 3, 
1932). 

Pope Pius said a great deal in 
those two brief passages. He con- 
demned immoderate nationalism as 
the ordinary cause of war and of 
“widespread wrongs and evils.” He 
declared that it dulled and confused 
the conscience, setting up a new and 
false standard of right and wrong. 
Finally he drew a clear and sharp 
distinction between true patriotism 
and excessive nationalism. 

It is of the utmost importance to 
grasp this latter distinction clearly. 
Patriotism is a love of country 
“guided by the law of Christ.” The 
Latin phrase which the Holy Father 
uses is significant. He calls patriot- 
ism caritas patriae, literally “char- 
ity toward country.” Patriotism, 
rightly conceived, belongs to the 
greatest of the virtues; it is a form 
of supernatural charity. It pertains 
to that “royal law” of love which is 
the very essence of Christian virtue. 
Charity, indeed, applies to all men; 
it knows no bounds of nation or 
race. Yet we have a particular obli- 
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gation to love with a special love 
those who are bound to us by spe- 
cial ties. On this principle we have 
a particular duty of loving our own 
fellow citizens more than others. 
This love is patriotism. 

The noble virtue of patriotism, by 
the way, is important in peace as 
well as in war. The citizen who 
feeds the hungry poor, who works 
in the cause of public health, who 
promotes good social legislation, or 
labors to bring about good govern- 
ment, is just as truly patriotic as the 
man who shoulders a gun in a just 
war. Patriotism is not a virtue to 
be practiced by fits and starts. It 
applies all the time. It is a great 
and important duty. If any Catho- 
lic is unpatriotic, he badly needs a 
good confession! 

Far different from patriotism is 
the vice of excessive nationalism. 
The Holy Father uses for it the ex- 
pression, immoderatus nationis 
amor, literally “immoderate love of 
nation.” It is a human love (amor) 
and not a supernatural love (cari- 
tas). Such a love tends to be “ex- 
aggerated by a selfish egotism” and 
to “overstep the bounds of justice 
and right.” Being unrestrained by 
the law of Christ, it is not surpris- 
ing that it is prone to become im- 
moderate. 

Love is a human passion with 
vast possibilities both for good and 
for evil. It needs to be guided and 
supernaturalized by the religion of 
Christ. The love of a man for a 
woman, thus supernaturalized by 
Christian marriage, is a road to 
sanctity. But there is almost noth- 
ing that can so debauch a man as 
the same love, unrestrained by rea- 
son and religion. The same applies 
to love of country. Guided by Chris- 
tian principles, it leads to heaven. 
Unrestrained, it is a short cut to hell. 


Anyone who confuses patriotism 
with excessive nationalism may 
justly be accused either of stupidity 
or perversity. Today particularly, 
we ought to be conscious of the vice 
of perverted patriotism. For today 
at long last Americans are waking 
up to the madness of Hitlerism. 
They might have waked up long 
ago if they had followed the papal 
pronouncements. And what is the 
essential evil of Hitlerism, unless it 
is precisely this nationalism of 
which we have been speaking? To 
the Nazi there is only one law, the 
national will. In the face of this, 
even the natural law and common 
decency count for little or nothing. 
No wonder that the minions of 
Nazidom are intolerant of Christian- 
ity. The Church is the supreme 
enemy of wild nationalists every- 
where. 

To the Church, nationalism is 
potentially a terrible menace. For 
in its exaggerated form, prevalent 
in the modern world, it tends to set 
up a new and false god, a new and 
false morality, and a new and false 
religion. Like all the heresies of the 
past, it uses an oily persuasiveness 
to woo men from Christ. But na- 
tionalism is able to do this with a 
modern satanic efficiency. All the 
latest methods of propaganda, the 
press, the radio, the school, are co- 
ordinated with hellish efficiency to 
spread nationalistic lies. Moreover, 
this heresy — unlike most heresies 
of the past—has at its command 
vast resources of physical violence. 
The armed might of the state has 


_ its legitimate purpose of preserving 


internal order and defending the 
country from external enemies; but 
under a too nationalistic govern- 
ment these resources are prosti- 
tuted to the end of imposing the 
false dogmas of exaggerated nation- 
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alism. This is the recent history of 
Germany. 

This opposition is an old story. 
In order to get perspective it calls 
for a brief review. Broadly speak- 
ing there was no nationalism in the 
best days of the Middle Ages. Men 
felt themselves citizens of Christen- 
dom. Their immediate civil loyal- 
ties were given to their feudal lords. 
Beyohd that they felt only a rather 
vague loyalty to their national king. 
But toward the end of the thirteenth 
century the medieval system began 
to disintegrate under the impact of 
nationalism. The humiliation of 
Pope Boniface VIII. by the French 
king, Philip the Fair and the subse- 
quent tragic Avignon Captivity of 
the papacy were the first victories 
of the new nationalism over the 
Church. 

The Protestant Reformation was 
a far greater victory for national- 
ism. Looking back, we may won- 
der why so many Catholics could be 
so quickly lured away from their 
religion by the doctrines of Prot- 
estantism. Impartially considered, 
these doctrines were not very plau- 
sible, and in any case they were far 
too subtle to be evaluated by the 
average man, untrained in theology. 
Modern historical research has 
thrown considerable light on the 
question. More and more, unbiased 
historians are beginning to realize 
that it was through nationalism that 
men were won from the Church. In 
the sixteenth century nationalism 
was growing rapidly. Inverting the 
right order, men had begun to love 
their country more than their 
Church. When they were forced to 
choose between the two the result 
was inevitable. People were told, 


“You can’t be a Catholic and a loyal 
Englishman, or German, or Dutch- 
man, as the case might be.” 
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Unrestrained nationalism reached 
a new pitch of insanity during the 
French Revolution. Nationalism 
became frankly a new religion with 
its national saints, its national dog- 
mas, and its blasphemous national 
liturgy before the Goddess of Rea- 
son. Significantly enough, the first 
signs of modern total war appeared 
with universal! conscription in 
France before the wars of the revo- 
lutionary period were over. From 
this it was only a logical step to the 
excesses of twentieth-century na- 
tionalism. 

We Americans have reason to 
thank Almighty God that national- 
ism in this country has never 
reached the excesses of, say, Nazi 
Germany. Yet if we love our coun- 
try well enough to face the facts, 
we shall be forced to admit that the 
danger exists even here in a land 
consecrated to democracy. As a 
matter of sober fact, immoderate 
nationalism has a long and dishon- 
orable history in the United States. 
It was in America that the perfect 
catch-phrase was coined to sum up 
the dogma of exaggerated national- 
ism in five words, “My country, 
right or wrong.” What a disgrace 
to our national honor that a man 
living in this country should utter 
a phrase which explicitly puts the 
nation above morality, above right 
and wrong! What a degeneration 
from the days when the Founding 
Fathers consecrated their new coun- 
try to the principles of the moral 
law! 

Some of the more extreme Ameri- 
can nationalists have mouthed the 
old slander, “You can’t be a good 
American and a good Catholic.” An 
inglorious line of anti-Catholic or- 
ganizations arose to stir up preju- 
dice on the basis of this wicked un- 
truth, the Know-Nothing Party, the 
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A.P.A. and so on down to the Klan. 
In so far as these groups impugned 
the patriotism of Catholics, they 
lied. Yet they hinted obscurely at 
one great truth: Though there never 
has been any opposition between 
Catholicism and true patriotism, 
there was and is and ever will be 
an absolute opposition between 
Catholicism and the excesses of im- 
moderate nationalism. 

It behooves Americans to exam- 
ine the quality of their American- 
ism. We all, I hope, love our coun- 
try; but do we love her with a vir- 
tuous or a guilty love? The guilty 
love of country which constitutes 
excessive nationalism is a wide- 
spread vice today. It is a.real dan- 
ger. Pope Pius XI. in the “Ubi 
arcano Dei” warned the world 
against “a certain moral, juridical, 
and social modernism,” as damna- 
ble as “the familiar dogmatic mod- 
ernism.” He also expressed his 
fear lest the best of Christians, 
“even priests,” be infected “with the 
lamentable contagion of error.” 

Let us, then, probe our con- 
sciences in the light of one basic 
principle by which true patriotism 
may always be distinguished from 
immoderate nationalism with abso- 
lute clarity. A virtuous love of 
country is “guided by the law of 
Christ”; a guilty and shameful love 
is not. No Catholic can plead igno- 
rance of this law. The Church 
makes her interpretation of the Di- 
vine Law known in various ways, 
such as dogmatic definitions, the 
general doctrine of approved theo- 
logians, and—this is particularly 


hel pful—the official pronounce-° 


ments of the Popes. 

The question in conscience is es- 
sentially this: are we willing to 
guide and regulate our love of coun- 
try in accordance with the law of 


Christ? The good Catholic gives 
due heed to the teaching of the 
Church. He guides himself by it 
even when it differs from the na- 
tionalistic propaganda of some mis- 
guided “patriots” in his own coun- 
try. He sees nothing unpatriotic in 
doing so. It cannot be unpatriotic 
to follow Christ. 

The extreme nationalist is far dif- 
ferent. His love of country has de- 
generated into a wild passion which 
knows no law. He explains away 
the Gospel, the teaching of the 
Church, the papal pronouncements 
or disregards them entirely. He 
gives himself over, body and soul, 
to nationalistic leaders for direc- 
tion. Like the Jews of old, he cries 
out with his fellows, “We have no 
king but Caesar.” 

We have, therefore, to make our 
choice between two alternatives and 
we can’t straddle the issue. The 
absolute necessity of making this 
choice is apparent in America to- 
day. For there is abroad in the land 
a vast amount of nationalistic 
propaganda which cannot possibly 
be squared with Catholic teaching. 
I do not say that such propaganda 
is sponsored by the Administration. 
Indeed, some of it is inconsistent 
with the Administration’s expressed 
views. But wherever it comes from, 
there it is! A good Catholic has to 
choose between this propaganda 
and the teaching of the Church. His 
choice will reveal the real patriot 
and the immoderate nationalist. To 
be specific, let us consider five com- 
mon errors characteristic of this 
propaganda. 

First error: The nation is above 
morality, especially in time of war, 
and therefore the slogan, “My coun- 
try, right or wrong’ is a good ex- 
pression of the citizen’s duty. Of 
course no authoritative American 
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document ever taught this, nor has 
the American government ever 
given it countenance. The present 
Administration by providing for 
conscientious objectors in the Selec- 
tive Service Act, has implied that 
even the morality of participation in 
a war may be subject to review by 
the individual conscience. The 
Catholic viewpoint is not entirely 
dissimilar, due regard being had for 
certain definite restrictions and 
qualifications. The doctrine is too 
complex to be handled here in de- 
tail, but this much may be said with 
complete assurance: In any coun- 
try, in any war, in any age, a Catho- 
lic who has or is convinced that he 
has moral certainty that a war is 
unjust is bound in conscience to re- 
fuse to fight in that war. In spite 
of all this there are Americans and 
even Catholics who hold the im- 
moral my-country-right-or-wrong 
heresy. I have seen it quoted re- 
cently in a Catholic college paper as 
a laudable sentiment. Incredible 
perhaps, but true. What a state of 
affairs when Catholics unwittingly 
praise nationalistic morality, the 
cardinal principle of Nazidom! 
Second error: We must hate our 
enemies. This impious contradic- 
tion of the Sermon on the Mount is 
so obviously anti-Christian that it is 
seldom taught explicitly, although 
sometimes it actually is. More com- 
monly it is insinuated by implica- 
tion, by calling our enemies “beasts” 
or “rats,” by highly colored stories 
about them which are deliberately 
calculated to arouse the base pas- 
sion of hate. It is true that a good 


Catholic must hate Nazism, just as 
he must hate atheistic Communism 
or Judaism or Protestantism or any 
other error. But most emphatically 
we must not hate Germans or Rus- 
To 


sians or Jews or Protestants. 
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do so would be to disobey the most 
basic principle of the Christian 
moral law. 

Third error: War solves social 
problems. That sounds familiar 
enough; but listen to what the pres- 
ent Holy Father has to say: “It is 
by force of reason and not by force 
of arms that justice makes prog- 
ress” (Radio address, “Un’ ora 
grave,” August 24, 1939). And 
again, “No, Venerable Brethren, 
safety does not come to peoples 
from external means, from _ the 
sword, which can impose condi- 
tions of peace but does not create 
peace. Forces that are to renew the 
face of the earth should proceed 
from within, from the spirit” (En- 
cyclical, “Summi Pontificatus,” Oc- 
tober 20, 1939). 

Fourth error: Russian Commu- 
nism isn’t so atheistic after all. 
This untruth has recently become 
widespread. Even some _ weak- 
kneed Catholics have taken up the 
cry and have tried to minimize the 
papal pronouncement. Pope Pius 
XI. explicitly condemned Russian 
Communism as the most anti-God 
movement of all time. His words 
are too clear to be explained away: 
“For the first time in history we are 
witnessing a struggle, cold-blooded 
in purpose and mapped out to the 
least detail, between man and ‘all 
that is called God.’ Communism is 
by its nature antireligious” (Encyc- 
lical, “Divini Redemptoris,” March 
19, 1937). That is pretty strong 
language. Note that the Pope ap- 
plied to Russian Communism the 
words which St. Paul had used of 
Antichrist. So that we may be sure 
he was talking of the specifically 
Russian form of Communism, he 
goes on to mention “the dream of a 
Soviet paradise” in the same para- 
graph. A few days before, the same 
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Pope had condemned Nazism in 
“Mit brennender Sorge.”' His con- 
demnation of Nazism was vigorous, 
but his condemnation of Russian 
Communism was more vigorous 
still. He set it apart from all other 
movements as being the unique ex- 
ample known to man (“for the first 
time in history”) of a total war 
against God. 

Fifth error: We must not under 
any circumstances accept a nego- 
tiated peace. We are told that it 
would be dishonorable even to con- 
sider any peace terms which our 
enemies might present, that peace 
must be imposed by ourselves as 
victors and not arrived at by nego- 
tiation, that the war must not cease 
until we have obtained all our ob- 
jectives. How contradictory this 


spirit is to the appeal of the present 
Pope: “We make a warm, fatherly 
appeal to statesmen that they may 


not let any occasion pass, that may 
open up to the nations the road to 
an honest peace of justice and mod- 
eration, to a peace arising from a 
free and fruitful agreement, even 
if it should not correspond in all 
points to their aspirations” (Silver 
Jubilee Radio Address, May 13, 
1942). There is a bit of history be- 
hind that. During the last World 
War, on August 1, 1917, Pope Bene- 
dict XV. addressed to the warring 
nations an appeal to conclude such 
a just and moderate peace, the 
terms of which he outlined. The 
Allied Nations, including the United 
States, rejected this suggestion. 
They demanded a peace imposed by 
themselves as victors, not a nego- 


tiated peace. They insisted on a 


peace which should “correspond in 
all points to their aspirations.” And 
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see what happened! At Versailles 
the Allies imposed a vindictive 
peace and in doing so they created a 
smoldering hatred among their ene- 
mies. By fanning the flames of 
this hatred Hitler was able to start 
another and more terrible World 
War. Are the victors going to make 
the same mistake again? They cer- 
tainly are unless they listen to the 
Holy Father and are willing to con- 
sider a peace which, though honest, 
just, and moderate, may not com- 
pletely correspond to all their ob- 
jectives. 

The issue is clearly drawn, with 
fanatical nationalism on the one 
hand and true patriotism and Cath- 
olic teaching on the other. Yet why 
do some Catholics hesitate? It takes 
courage to stand up for Catholic 
doctrine in the face of fierce propa- 
ganda. There are, it must be con- 
fessed, Catholics who lack that 
courage. They are not the stuff of 
which martyrs are made. Our Lord 
had a phrase for men like that. 
They are like “a reed shaken by 
the wind.” When the winds of opin- 
ion blow to the left, they are leftists. 
When the direction of the wind 
changes, they are rightists. 

Fortunately such Catholics are 
few. The vast majority are of 
sterner stuff. These are days which 
try the quality of men’s souls. 
There is now no possibility of com- 
promise. The issue will reveal what 
manner of Catholics we are. Shall 
we be immoderate nationalists or 
shall we be true patriots whose love 
of country is based on deep moral 
principles and not on passing emo- 
tions, good Catholics and—as a nat- 
ural consequence—good and patri- 
otic citizens? 
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By CHRISTIAN RICHARD 


FTER the Franco-German war 
of 1870, a French educator ex- 
plained the defeat of France with 
this statement: “It was the German 
schoolmaster who won the battle of 
Sedan.” He was right. But how 
did this come about? The an- 
swer is Fichte. Fichte had planted 
the idea that was to make the Ger- 
man school a veritable casern for 
the regimentation of souls. 

The world will ultimately fall un- 
der the control of the largest num- 
ber of people who believe the same 
things with enough enthusiasm, pro- 
vided they have adequate leader- 
ship. Nothing is more inevitable 
Said 
Napoleon, as quoted by his biogra- 
pher Bourrienne: “The human race 
is governed by imagination.” We 
are so constituted that we cannot 
think without images. When two 
men have the same mental image of 
their duties and rights they consti- 
tute the beginning of a social order. 
There is nothing more contagious 
than emotional mental images. 
They are the stuff history is made 
on. According to the moral quality 
of the images mankind will see an 


than this logic of history. 


1 Eprror’s Note: The present article seems to 
the Editor of Tae CatrHotic Wortp particularly 
stimulating and therefore provocative of con- 
troversy. Particularly when Dr. Richard 
speaks of “standardization” of thought, he 
may stir opposition in the minds of those who 
object to the use of that usually repugnant 
word when applied to matters intellectual and 
moral. “Standardization” 
sion and coercion. Perhaps, however, there is 
good as well as bad standardization. The 
reader will decide for himself. The Editor 
appends this note principally because in this 
article, as happens rather frequently in Tue 
CaTrHotic Woatp, the contributor seems to con- 
tradict some of the opinions that appear 
habitually in the editorial columns. 





era of barbarism or a Renaissance. 
Only collective images can change 
the course of history. 

The most striking contradiction 
in our civilization is the fundamen- 
tal reverence (inspired by our con- 
ception of individual liberty) for the 
unpredictable imagination of the 
bohemian artist, the out-of -the- 
common-run writer who can ex- 
press the abnormal, the peculiar, 
the eccentric, the licentious, and va- 
grant in man, and the correspond- 
ing indifference for the unifying 
and dynamic imagination of the 
patriot and the saint. Nazism has 
proved to us that it is possible to 
standardize moral monstrosity on a 
national scale. 

To the men who direct national 
production in the war effort it was 
immediately clear that standardiza- 
tion is a basic principle of success 
in the field of mechanical produc- 
tion. How is it that we are so slow 
at understanding the vital impor- 
tance of the same principle in our 
effort at unifying the human race 
on the basis of the democratic way 
of life? The only way by which the 
United Nations can gain and retain 
world leadership is standardization 
of the truths of democracy. We can, 
and we will win this war. But de- 
mocracy cannot exist as an invinci- 
ble world-power until enough peo- 
ple know and believe the truths of 
democracy in their hearts! 

Nazi Germany standardized error 
and threatened the life of the world. 
This standardization of error is of 
the nature of a cancer; it can live 
only on the destruction of the nor- 
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mal processes of life. If civilized 
life had been standardized on a uni- 
versal conception of democracy the 
cancer of Nazism would have been 
impossible. 

The task before us now is two- 
fold: cut out the cancer with ut- 
most determination and energy, and 
standardize the essential truths we 
live by, so that we may know our 
mind when we sit at the peace con- 
ference. As an incentive, let us re- 
member that the standardization of 
error is going on in the world all 
the time, that crafty knaves or igno- 
rant schoolmasters are sabotaging 
human lives by the millions as their 
daily business. 

In his famous novel, The Man 
Who Laughs, Victor Hugo tells the 
story of a child who was sold at a 
tender age to a company of Compra- 
chicos—vagrant artists who bought 
and sold children. Their art con- 


sisted in producing all sorts of 


physical deformations. They could 
work on a child with such skill, 
they could touch up the little being 
in such a fashion that its father and 
mother would not have recognized 
it. They would make it harelipped, 
camelbacked, bandylegged, knock- 
kneed, snubnosed or clubfooted ac- 
cording to orders—one could order 
a dwarf exactly the shape one 
wished. They would take a child 
two or three years old, put him into 
a more or less grotesquely mis- 
haped porcelain vase, without top 
and bottom, to allow egress for the 
head and feet. During the day the 
vase was set upright and at night 
laid down to allow the child to sleep. 
This development of children in 
_ vases of various forms continued for 
a certain number of years. When 
the child was crippled forever, the 
vase was broken, and the child came 
out an irreparable monster. 
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Need anyone tell us, in the light 
of present world events, that it is 
possible to use the school system to 
breed a generation of moral and in- 
tellectual monsters that would, with 
rabid enthusiasm, overthrow the in- 
stitutions of civilization? 

The school is the mold of youth- 
ful minds. America is becoming 
aware of the fact that the ideas and 
emotions to which children and 
young people are exposed in the 
home, in the school room, in the 
street, and in the motion picture 
theater constitute the mold which 
determines the permanent shape of 
their minds and characters, and, 
what is more significant, the driving 
power of their lives! 

Our failure to control these char- 
acter-forming influences on a uni- 
fied national scale shows that our 
democratic leadership is far behind 
totalitarianism in the comprehen- 
sion of the psychology of human 
nature. American parents who give 
Christian teaching at home and in 
the Sunday school, and then confide 
their children to Godless and un- 
principled teachers indulge in the 
same theoretical confidence as the 
man in the Gospel parable who 
sowed good seed in his field and 
then went to sleep, while another 
man came and sowed tares among 
the wheat. . . . But when the blade 
was sprung up, and brought forth 
fruit then appeared the tares also. 
What happened next is symbolical 
of what took place in the educa- 
tional world in America about a 
generation ago with the revival of 


_humanism. When the servants of 


the householder saw what had 
taken place they said to him: per- 
mit us to root up the tares. But he 
said: No, lest you root up also the 
wheat with them. Let both grow 
together until the harvest. 
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The harvest of our system of edu- 
cation is come. 

The major mistake of our pre- 
vailing system of education has 
been to leave the power of learning 
in the hands of the learned individ- 
ual, forgetting that a learned man 
is an armed man and that such a 
man—uniless he be also good—is all 
the more dangerous. A learned man 
unhabituated by his school educa- 
tion to fit his temper to an objective 
philosophy will inevitably fit his 
philosophy to his temper! That is 
why democracy, as a school of 
rugged individualism is, and must 
be, a thing of the past. Every think- 
ing man and woman can read on 
the face of world events the simple 
truth that the course of history is 
determined by two factors: Collec- 
tive beliefs and superior leadership. 

Instead of collective beliefs and 
superior moral and spiritual lead- 
ership, what do we have? We have 
so-called liberty of opinion and 
speech, which has made our basic 
and vital beliefs the separate fan- 
cies of a thousands heads, a thou- 
sand idiosyncratic tastes. We see 
every day new system-grinders ve- 
hemently in love with their own 
vagrant opinions about God, man, 
and the conduct of life, and propa- 
gating these opinions freely in the 
revered name of Conscience! This 
is not the fruit of democracy and 
wisdom, it is the child of ignorance 
and social imprudence. 

When it is generally understood 
that beliefs are the coins of civiliza- 
tion and moral exchange we will 
standardize our beliefs as we have 
standardized our money, weights, 
and measures. Then it will be gen- 
erally understood also that when 
each individual or group of individ- 
uals, or nation or group of nations 
are a standard unto themselves, 
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mankind as such has no standard. 
And this is the worst of all things, 
for all human government and so- 
cial life has this necessity for its 
basis. There is no collective power 
to achieve freedom, and justice, and 
religion without it. 

Before the Atlantic Charter can 
serve as the basis of a new world 
order we must define what we mean 
by liberty, justice, religion, and the 
unity of the human race. The In- 
ternational Institute of Criticism, 
or Bureau of Moral Weights and 
Measures which alone can establish 
such definitions does not now exist. 
It must be created now, before the 
end of the war if the Peace Confer- 
ence is to know its own work. This 
is not a matter of popular consulta- 
tion, it is one of expert knowledge, 
of character, of piety, and of wis- 
dom. 

The principle of criticism and 
sane appreciation of permanent val- 
ues is not unlimited liberty of 
speech and opinion to the ignorant 
and incompetent, but, as laid down 
by Matthew Arnold, “a disinterested 
endeavour to learn and propagate 
the best that is known and thought 
in the world.” 

Clearly, such an enterprise can- 
not be the work of the man in the 
street. Who can learn, and who can 
propagate intelligently and disinter- 
estedly the best that is known and 
thought in the world? Only the 
men wise enough to go from in- 
stinct to opinion, and from opinion 
to knowledge. Most men are guided 
by instinct, many have opinions, 
few have knowledge. The first 
constitute the anonymous crowd, 
the second are conscious voters and 
church members with a lack of per- 
sonal conviction, the third are lead- 
ers. We need leaders more than 
anything else, at this hour. 
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A leader has knowledge of what 
men have done in the past, what 
they have made, what they have 
felt, what they have believed, what 
they have thought. In other words, 
he is versed in history, in art, in 
literature, in religion, in philosophy 
so intimately that he has made 
everything his own by moral and 
spiritual assimilation. This per- 
sonal assimilation of knowledge 
achieves character. Character and 
knowledge are inseparable in hu- 
man leadership. Character without 
knowledge is like a sundial in the 
shade, and knowledge without char- 
acter is the same dial without a 
needle. A learned man without 
character is like a clever cripple in 
a wheel chair pushed along on the 
road of adventure by the will or 
fancy of his less brilliant but active 
and ambitious exploiters. And, if 
he can stand on his own feet, a 
learned man without character 
makes a Public Enemy Number I., 
or a political opportunist 


“Whose feet through faithless 
leather meet the dirt, 

And oftener changes his principles 
than shirt” (Young). 


The name of Laval has become a 
symbol of unprincipled leadership. 
One may read it from right to left, 
or from left to right, it makes no 
difference, it’s always Laval: Laval 
or lavaL. The shuttle-politician of 
his type will oscillate from right to 
left and from left to right, so long 
as it will permit him to stay in 
power. Democracy in such hands 
becomes a government of prize 
fighters managed by big-financiers, 
and boosted by editors — chorus- 
leaders of yesocracy, and manufac- 
turers of majorities. 

Democracy is the government of 
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the people, by the delegates of the 
people, and for the people. Delega- 
tion of power is the greatest prob- 
lem of democracy. The political 
delegate is more than the commis- 
sioner of the people’s power and 
constitutional rights, he is a trustee 
of their moral and cultural inheri- 
tance. This is where the difficulty 
begins: the delegate of the people 
cannot function rightly unless he is 
himself a living personification, a 
worthy symbol of the moral and 
cultural worth of the people who 
commissioned. him. 

Our soldiers are our delegates on 
the battlefields, in as much as they 
are conscious of human values 
more precious than life itself — the 
permanent values of liberty, justice, 
religion, and the brotherhood of 
mankind. This must be compre- 
hended clearly by the political dele- 
gates of the nation before it is too 
late. When the war is over and vic- 
tory is ours it will be too late for 
our politicians to try to understand 


‘the formidable meaning of the 


things our men are dying for. 

The outstanding fact on the scene 
of world events today, is not the 
fighting power of the Russian peo- 
ple, amazing as this may be, it is 
their clear knowledge of what they 
are fighting for. When their dele- 
gates go to the Peace Conference, 
they will know their mind and they 
will have the full and conscious 
backing of their nation. Our repre- 
sentatives, of course, will know their 
mind too, they will have a blueprint 
for a new world order, as did Wood- 


_ tow Wilson after World War I. 


when he laid down his fourteen 
points and the foundation of the 
League of Nations. They will come 
forward with the Atlantic Charter, 
explained possibly by the Beveridge 
plan. But will they be more fortu- 
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nate than Wilson? Will they have 
the full and ardent backing of the 
people? To take the affirmative for 
granted would be both imprudent 
and undemocratic. Why should 
the American and British people 
and United Nations be expected to 
follow their leaders in the signing 
of the peace if what they are fight- 
ing for was never made clear to 
them. It is undemocratic to say to 
the people: “Today, it is your busi- 
ness to fight, to sacrifice until it 
hurts, and to die if need be, until 
victory is won! But it is not your 
business to know what you are 
fighting for, or what the Peace 
Treaty is going to be like.” Now, is 
the most propitious time to compare 
the Atlantic Charter, and the Bev- 
eridge plan, and the Desideratum 
of the Soviets. Now, we are on 
friendly terms, now we can under- 
stand each other. 

It may seem paradoxical to say 
that to make democracy safe for the 
post-war world, peace must be won 
before victory. Yet this is the truth, 
for it is when the guns have been 
silenced that the artillery of words 
will shoot mightily within the na- 
tion, and, on the international field, 
among the United Nations, to sabo- 
tage the peace. 

We need at this time a nationally 
representative conference of Ameri- 
can leadership. Leadership repre- 
sentative of three fields: Teaching 
(Churches, schools, press, radio) ; 
Labor (employers and employees) ; 
Public Entertainment, particularly 
the movies. Someone must make 
the first move. Whether it be the 
school, the Church, or labor, such 
a conference can be brought about 
only after important preliminaries. 
It should be clearly understood that 
the conference is non-partisan, and 
that its sole object is to define and 
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standardize the moral! principles 
and beliefs of American democracy 
in the language of the common 
people. 

As a preliminary groundwork for 
the deliberations of the conference, 
representative leaders of Church, 
school, press, labor, and motion pic- 
ture should be requested to provide 
a statement of their basic principles 
and beliefs regarding: human na- 
ture, moral conduct, knowledge, 
and the spiritual meaning of the 
world. Such statements would, in 
all probability be phrased in the 
academic and professional language 
of philosophers, theologians, and 
educators. It would be the task of 
the conference to extract their com- 
mon meanings, and seek to render 
them in the simple language of the 
man in the street. 

We were fortunate to obtain from 
His Eminence Archbishop John 
Cantwell of Los Angeles, in answer 
to a request, the following sum- 
mary: 

“Human nature: Man is not 
measurable in mere biological 
terms. He possesses an intelligence 
whose proper object is abstract 
truth, and has a transcendent des- 
tiny, for he is immortal. 

“Moral conduct: Man has a free 
will capable of deliberate purpose- 
ful action. He is a free agent, but 
his freedom has limitations. He 
must always conform to the exigen- 
cies of his own rational nature. It 
may not override the just rights of 
others, either in the realm of moral, 
political or “academic” freedom. 
Man, because he is a rational being 
with transcendent destiny, has cer- 
tain natural rights. Rights and ob- 
ligations are, indeed, correlative 
terms. Just as scientists can dis- 
cover laws in the realm of physics, 
chemistry and biology, so also the 
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philosopher can discover the unique 
goal of rational nature, and the 
means which it must possess by in- 
alienable right to pursue that end. 

“The existence of a supreme law- 
giver is the only ultimate sanction 
for human rights and human au- 
thority, and the dictates of the 
moral law. 

“Theory of knowledge: The intel- 
lect can know objective reality. 
Knowledge has as its primary raw 
material, sensations. Reason per- 
ceives the meaning they contain, 
analyzes and synthesizes experi- 
ences and deduces general laws. 
Man, in a word, is not confined to 
the flux of sensations. The human 
mind, like the bodily senses, has an 
objective reference. Its proper 


function is to apprehend the truth 
of things. 
“Any system of philosophy which 


is basically opposed to common 
sense cannot be sound. There can- 
not be utter contradiction between 
the world of reality known through 
experience, and that constructed by 
the philosopher. Human life and 
human society, which are, after all, 
imperative actualities, cannot be in- 
telligently conceived, if man is en- 
meshed forever in the creations of 
his own subjectivity, and cannot 
know objective truth. 

“Spirituality of the world: There 
exists a Supreme Being, ultimate 
Reality, Who is the cause of all 
finite reality. Evolution manifests 
purposeful development. Not mere- 
ly do higher forms of organization 
arise, but specifically new types of 


creatures are seen to have emerged.. 


It is a postulate of reason that the 
greater cannot come from the less. 
The marvelous intricacy of the evo- 
lutionary pattern, manifests all the 
more clearly the Infinite Intelli- 
gence Who designed it.” 
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Thus speaks one of the leaders of 
the Catholic Church. Why would it 
not be a workable idea to request a 
similar basic statement from other 
fields of leadership, and let the con- 
ference place them side by side with 
the purpose of instituting a com- 
parison above words and verbal 
forms, at the level of common 
meanings, and common sense—that 
is, the level of actual life and daily 
experience. The future of democ- 
racy will depend not so much on 
victory, which will crown our war 
effort in a yet unpredictable future, 
as on the practicability of this 
method of mutual understanding. 
There is no other conceivable demo- 
cratic method by which we may 
establish our collective beliefs. It 
is, according to Dr. Yves Simon, the 
failure to understand this give and 
take democratic way of coming to- 
gether that caused the downfall of 
France. He writes in The Road to 
Vichy: “France had lost the power 
of generating, maintaining and ex- 
alting the collective beliefs which 
assure simultaneously the strength, 
the efficiency and the discipline of 
collective action.” 

Dr. Simon concludes his book 
with this statement: “The question 
is to determine the method to be 
used in speculation about the future 
of societies.” It is indeed a question 
of method. It is a question of how 
we are going to handle an inevitable 
problem. For all nations are at 
present confronted with a condition 
which must be met by a theory. The 
totalitarian states, faced by a condi- 
tion of social and political desinte- 
gration, brought to this situation a 
theory which standardized with 
dogmatic rigor and mathematical 
precision every expression of public 
and private life. Upon this theoreti- 
cal basis they constructed a system 
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which has the mechanical efficiency 
of a high powered electromotive ma- 
chine. Such a system is mathemati- 
cally productive like a factory; but 
its violation of the enduring prin- 
ciples of democracy and human dig- 
nity generates explosive forces 
which sooner or later must inevita- 
bly destroy it and its creators. 

Democracy and dictatorship, in 
face of the same emergency make 
use of different methods. The 
method of dictatorship is that of the 
ready-made theory, which is im- 
posed upon society by force, with 
the suppression of criticism and the 
liquidation of more active opposi- 
tion. 

What is the democratic method? 
It is, as explained above, to bring 
together representative leaders of 
the various fields of national leader- 
ship who will define the standards 
which are to direct the progress of 
future social change. These com- 
mon standards, the basis of a stable 
commonwealth, cannot be the in- 
vention of one man or a single 
party, nor can they be the work of 
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the uncultured. They must be the 
outcome of a group of leading men 
and women who meet on a common 
ground, lying deeper than the politi- 
cal or ideological frontiers of con- 
temporary discussion—a common 
ground of good will and mutual 
consideration. The group which at- 
tempts this work, to be successful, 
must be united and inspired by a 
common driving emotion—a pas- 
sion for the values of democracy: 
liberty, justice, religion, and the 
brotherhood of mankind. 
Supposing this idea of a National 
Conference on Standards meets 
with sufficient practical interest to 
make it possible; supposing repre- 
sentatives of the three fields of 
leadership—teaching, labor, and en- 
tertainment— succeed in working 
out the common standards of de- 
mocracy on a world scale, what 
then? The answer is simple: then 
we would know with all our soul 
that we must win this war, for, to- 
morrow the question will be: who is 
master of the world and can say 
what words mean? That’s all. 


FRA ANGELICO’S ANNUNCIATION 


(In the monastery of San Marco, Florence) 


By Sister M. Tuéré&se, Sor.D.S. 


PON this casual stretch of cloister wall 
Five troubled centuries ago 
The subtle hand of Fra Angelico 
Limned beauty beyond name 
To sear the soul, tunnel the heart with flame. 
Here might an Aquin kneel 


And make appeal; 


Or some blithe novice venturous and gay 





Slipping from psalms to play 

Pause at this ancient door 

To kneel heart-shaken on the worn gray floor; 
Or a grave friar fevered with a mood 

For dialectics, coming unaware 

Up this brief stair 

Might lift his snowy hood 

And cool his soul in prayer. 


A girl in contemplation bent; 

Tall Gabriel on a strange wooing sent 
Who, struck at this tremendous thing 
Stirs to the last bright feather of his wing; 
It were a simpler thing to break the skies 
Like lightning, but to meet this maiden’s eyes 
Blue-wet as dawn, as unperplexed, 

Even an angel might forget his text; 

But she with woman’s quickened sense 
Noting his heavenly diffidence 

Leans sweetly toward him, unafraid— 
Yet coy as any maid— 

To reassure her shining cavalier 

There is no need for fear. 

Then as his archangelic eloquence 
Untrammeled of suspense 

Bursts on her spirit like a summer storm 
Her breath comes quick and warm, 

And with a start, 

As if all heaven presses on her heart 

She sees the angel in a golden blur, 

And knows within her flesh a new life stir. 


Nor Giotto’s lily-tower, nor Tuscan sun 

Gold on the Arno lures my heart for-long, 
Nor Dante and the woman of his song— 

But I would ride 

The perilous seas again for one small grace— 
To kneel one moment only in that place 

And rapturously see 

Beneath a curving canopy 

Bright Gabriel, his every feather stirred; 

A listening girl encompassing the Word. 





WORLD TURNED UPSIDE DOWN 


By Patricia DENNING 


NTIL the new substitute came, 
Fran had never appreciated the 
faculty of Hampton High School— 
their middle-aged dowdiness, the 
way in which they continued after 
ten years to consider her the baby 
in their midst, and most of all, the 
lack of competition they gave her 
as far as the student body was con- 
cerned. Ever since her arrival in 
the town, she had been the acknowl- 
edged pet of the younger set. They 
pulled strings to get into her Eng- 
lish classes. They clustered around 
her desk after hours, asking advice, 
confiding their troubles. They 
teased her to go skating with them 


during the winter and picnicking 
during the summer. 

And Fran, in turn, lavished affec- 
tion on them, invited the shy ones 
to tea, encouraged the downcast, 
arranged dates for the socially in- 


ept. After all, life in a small town 
boarding house would have been 
pretty dull without the youngsters’ 
companionship. Other girls with 
families and boy friends lived for 
their leisure hours. She lived for 
her work. 

Then suddenly one Monday, work 
didn’t seem worth living for either. 
That was the day the substitute ar- 
rived. It started just like any other 
day, the brisk walk to school, the 
hubbub in her studyroom doing a 
diminuendo at her entrance. It was 
only when the first hour bell rang 
and she took her post in the noisy 
corridor that she realized something 
was different, quite different. Down 
at the next doorway where Miss 
Brock’s substantial black figure 


usually slowed the pupils’ pace, 
stood a tall wand of a girl. Fran 
took her in in one surprised glance 
—pale red hair falling smoothly tc 
her shoulders, soft blue sweater, 
plaid skirt, spike-heeled pumps. 
Then she braved her way against 
the stream of students. 

“Good morning. Is Miss Brock 
out today?” 

The girl smiled back. Her eyes 
were as blue as the sweater. A 
sprinkling of cinnamon freckles 
across her nose gave spice to an 
otherwise too pallid face. “Yes. Mr. 
Simmons told me she’d be out for 
several weeks. My name is Arlyne 
Kanney.” 

Her freshness made Fran feel 
wilted by comparison. “Well, we'll 
be glad to have you with us.” She 
tried to look as cordial as she 
sounded. “I’m Fran Lambert, your 
neighbor, and incidentally, I teach 
English, too. You have many of the 
same people in Lit that I have in 
English four. So if I can help you 
at any time, I’d be glad to.” 

As she stood there, Fran saw the 
looks of surprise and admiration on 
the faces of the incoming class. One 
boy whistled significantly through 
his teeth. 

“This first hour class of yours is 
a bit troublesome,” she warned the 
girl. “Watch out for Jeff Smith. 
He’s the ring-leader.” 

Miss Kanney was apparently un- 
ruffled. “Thanks for the tip. Ill 
manage him.” 

Her tone irritated Fran. No be- 
ginner had a right to be so cocksure. 
Well, this crowd would take it out 
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of her. Even Miss Brock, who was 
nearly ready to retire, found Jeff 
difficult. Every first hour Fran be- 
wailed the ventilating system that 
carried the sound of Miss Brock’s 
indignant voice so clearly from next 
door. Today she waited for Arlyne 
Kanney’s shouts. Not a single one 
came through. Fran hated herself 
for being disappointed. She would 
have been delighted to befriend the 
child, to go to her assistance, but 
to find her so completely independ- 
ent was annoying. 

Her own second hour class came 
in exchanging excited comments. 

“Boy, is she super!” 

“T didn’t know teachers came that 
young.” 

“And that good-looking!” 

Fran, ordinarily so patient, 
snapped at them. “Stop wasting 
Get that 
She was as 
surprised as they at the sharpness 
in her voice. 

At lunch the other teachers’ re- 
marks dripped with syrupy sweet- 
ness, too. “It’s good to have some 
young blood on the faculty, my 
dear.” : 

“Mr. Simmons told me he looked 
in on one of your classes and liked 
your style of teaching ever so 
much.” 

Miss Kanney accepted all their 
compliments graciously. “I had an 
excellent course in Methods last 
year.” 

But all her methods hadn’t come 
from University training, Fran re- 
flected bitterly at two- forty - five 


your time on nonsense! 
assignment copied.” 


when she saw her students saunter- - 


ing past—Molly, to whom she had 
given lunch money all last term, 
John, over whose stuttering she had 
struggled for a year, Sophie, who 
had wept only last week, “I don’t 
have any friend in the world only 
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you.” They were all headed for next 
door. 

Ungrateful little beasts. What 
was the use of dedicating your life 
to children who forgot your kind- 
nesses in a day? She had built her 
whole world on their loyalty and 
they had turned it upside down. At 
three o’clock she slammed her door 
and headed for the nearest movie. 

Movies, however, are too full of 
love affairs to console a lonely per- 
son for very long. Besides, Mon- 
day’s movie isn’t much comfort on 
Tuesday when even your best 
friends sticks pins into the tender 
spots of your heart. 

Big Emily Groat, the history 
teacher, started it while they were 
signing the payroll. ‘‘Had you 
heard? Poor Mary Brock’s going to 
be out for the term,” she announced 
in her deep voice. “A nervous 
breakdown. Aren’t we lucky, 
though, to have such a darling sub- 
stitute?” 

And little Sheila Clancy of the 
science department added innocent- 
ly at lunch. “You’ve reformed the 
Smith boy, Miss Kanney. He mooned 
through the whole seventh period 
yesterday. You certainly have a 
charm about you.” 

But it was the children’s remarks 
that rankled most. 

“Could we possibly have the staff 
meeting postponed, Miss Lambert? 
Miss Kanney promised to read us 
some Shelley this afternoon.” 

“You didn’t seem so enthusiastic 
over Shelley when we took him up 
last month.” 

“Oh, but Miss Kanney has a spe- 
cial way of teaching poetry. Even 
the boys like it.” 

“T see.” Fran couldn’t even force 
a smile. 

“You don’t care very much about 
her, do you, Miss Lambert?” 
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Fran felt her face flush guiltily. 
The children mustn’t get that idea! 
“I think she’s a splendid teacher. 
Suppose you take this book along 
when you go for this afternoon’s 
session and tell her she might find 
it useful in teaching the Romantic 
poets.” 

Somehow the gesture made her 
feel better. After all, if you want 
to like a person, do something for 
her. That was elementary psy- 
chology. 

But Miss Kanney came back with 
the book at the close of the day. 
“Thank you so much, but I do have 
a copy. The new edition is even 
better. Are you familiar with it?” 

That was as much superiority as 
Fran could stand. From now on 
she wouldn’t attempt to do any- 
thing for this self-reliant young 
creature. She’d try doing a few 


things for herself instead. 


The first thing she did was to 
have her hair restyled. On Wednes- 
day she appeared with her head like 
a tawny chrysanthemum. It caused 
virtually no stir in school. That 
afternoon she spent a week’s pay in 
the College Shop. But even saddle 
shoes and a Peter Pan collar 
couldn’t make her feel young when 
she faced Arlyne Kanney across the 
table. She raced through her lunch 
that day and hurried back to her 
room while the rest dawdled over 
dessert as usual. She probably 
looked like a fool to the others. All 
that money’d been wasted. 

And then, after a miserable after- 
noon, she was suddenly glad she’d 
spent it. She was leaving the build- 
ing when she saw the shiny busi- 
ness coupé parked at the curb and 
the tall tweedy stranger getting out 
of it. As she approached, he took 
a pipe out of his mouth and smiled. 

“Pardon me, but I wonder if you 
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could help me. I’m looking for one 
of the teachers.” 

She could feel the color in her 
cheeks deepening as she smiled up 
at him. “I think I can. I’m a 
member of the faculty.” 

His eyes crinkled at the corners 
as he looked at the cropped head, 
the flushed face, the little girl shoes. 
“Forgive me for asking, but how’s 
a person supposed to tell the faculty 
from the students these days?” 

“By the look of intelligence in 
their eyes,” she quipped back. It 
was good to exchange banter with 
someone after all these low days. 

“No fooling,” he said. “When I 
went to school the teachers all 
dressed liked covered wagons, and 
now—” 

Reluctant as Fran was to end the 
conversation, she was afraid to pro- 
long it. People might be looking 
out of the windows. 

“And now,” she interrupted, 
“who is it you’d like me to find?” 

“Oh—Arlyne Kanney. She’s an- 
other—” 

But Fran didn’t wait to hear the 
rest lest he should see the telltale 
look on her face. “I'll tell her 
you’re waiting,” she called as she 
hurried back into the building. 

It was the last straw that of all 
the people in the building, he should 
be calling for Arlyne. She inter- 
rupted a poetry class to tell her and 
the blue eyes brightened more than 
ever. 

“Oh, it must be David, the pet! 
I'll go this minute. Wouldn’t you 
like to go into the city with us, Miss 
Lambert?” 

“No, thank you,” Fran said acid- 
ly. “This is probably the only 
chance I'll have this term to con- 
fer with my yearbook staff.” 

She stayed behind with the chil- 
dren, but it was hard to be pleasant 
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with them, and hard to keep her 
mind on yearbook work with the 
memory of those friendly eyes 
haunting her. Why couldn’t he 
have been somebody’s nephew or 
brother instead? 

It turned out that the others had 
noticed him, too. Emily Groat 
voiced their curiosity at the lunch 
table next day. 

“That was a nice looking young 
man who carried you off yesterday.” 

Arlyne dimpled. “Oh, that was 
David. He lives upstairs and works 
in my father’s drug-store.” 

“Your father’s drug-store?” That 
was Sheila Clancy, her face pursed 
up with surprise. 

“Yes.” Arlyne went on drinking 
her tea. 

Fran saw Emily and Sheila ex- 
change swift glances and noticed 
that they suddenly had nothing to 
say but were eating much more 
rapidly than usual. When she left 
the table, they excused themselves 
and joined her. Neither of them 
said a word until they were inside 
Fran’s room. 

Then Sheila spoke. “Well, did 
yau get the significance of that!” 
Her eyes rolled over the tops of her 
silver-rimmed spectacles. 

“She admitted it was her father’s 
business,” Emily boomed. 

Fran looked from one to the 
other, completely bewildered. 
“What are you talking about?” 

“Do you mean to say you didn’t 
see the name on that car yester- 


“It was Solomon,” Sheila an- 
nounced dramatically. “Solomon 
Kanney. And that name David is a 
give-away, too.” 

“She’s Jewish!” Emily announced 
with the air of a bombardier send- 
ing a missile to its target. 


a splendid record she’s made. 
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“So what?” Fran was baffled. 

They both looked annoyed at her 
failure to explode. 

“Well, just wait till we tell Mr. 
Simmons. He’ll make her stay 
short. If he doesn’t, we'll have all 
her cousins working here in a few 
years.” 

“And the worst of it is,” Sheila 
added, “they’re radicals, the whole 
bunch of them. I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if she’s filling those kids with 
Communistic ideas.” 

“We might have known right 


* away when she tried to push her- 


self into Mr. Simmons’ favor with 
those extra classes.” Emily’s ordi- 
narily pleasant face had turned 
sour. 

“Yes, you’re the only smart one 
among us, Fran. You’ve treated her 
coolly from the start. The rest of 


us have been too friendly. You 


know how her kind are—ready to 
shove their way in if you give them 
a ghost of a chance.” 

It was the first salve applied to 
Fran’s pride all during this dis- 
heartening week, but she refused to 
accept it. Again her world that was 
built so completely on love had 
turned topsy-turvy and left her sick 
and trembly. She stared uncom- 
prehendingly at the two of them. 

“I don’t understand,” she said 
finally. “You’ve both been so fond 
of the child and you’re both so fine! 
How can you teach democracy, 
Emily, and even think of being in- 
strumental in her losing a job? If 
you go to Mr. Simmons with this 
story, I'll go, too, and tell him what 
And 
the funny part is I’m the only one 
on whose toes she’s trod. But I’m 
willing to admit that my attitude 
was a personal one—envy, to tell 
the truth, because she’s so popular 
with the children. And if you’re 
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honest, you’ll admit that envy of 
the Jews is at the bottom of intol- 
erance because they use their brains 
to get ahead and make money.” 

“Yes, in unfair business deals.” 
Emily’s beady black eyes were 
gleaming maliciously. 

“Isn’t that because we’ve driven 
them to it by long centuries of per- 
secution?” Fran tried to keep her 
voice from shaking with indigna- 
tion. “You talked of their radical- 
ism before. It’s natural for them 
to take sides with the underdog 
after the way we've treated them. 
Sheila, don’t you know enough of 
the history of your own people to 
sympathize with other victims?” 

Sheila blazed at her, “Don’t be 
mentioning the Irish in the same 
breath with—” 

“Oh, Sheila, Emily—shame on the 
two of you! Both professing to be 
Christians. Emily, doesn’t your 


Church believe in charity toward 
one’s fellow men?” 

“Of course!” Emily bristled, her 
face mottled purple with indigna- 
tion. “But the Jews have put them- 


selves beyond the pale. They’ve 
been responsible for too many of 
the evils in the world.” 

“They've been handy people to 
blame,” Fran admitted, “because 
they’ve always been strangers in our 
midst. And incidentally, Sheila, 
don’t forget that we Catholics are 
scapegoat number two wherever 
anti-Semitism has gotten a firm 
hold. Good heaven, girls, don’t you 
see how unjust your attitude is and 
how unwise now when we need to 
stand united?” 

Emily shrugged her broad shoul- 
ders. “You can be as tolerant as 
you want, Frances.” 

“Tolerant!” said Fran and her 
voice was scathing. “Tolerant noth- 
ing! Who wants to go through life 


being tolerated? Fellowship is the 
thing.” 

She paused and paled. For a mo- 
ment the blackboards swam around 
her. The door had swung open and 
Arlyne, grim-faced, stood in the 
room. 

“TI couldn’t stand it any longer,” 
she said, “hearing you fight my peo- 
ple’s battle alone, Miss Lambert. 
I’ve heard everything you three said 
since I came back to my room from 
lunch. The bell’s going to ring 
pretty soon. Before it does, I’d like 
to tell you, Miss Groat and Miss 
Clancy, a little of what it means to 
be a Jew even in this country.” 

Fran saw them looking uncom- 
fortable under her scorn. Her own 
heart was torn with pity for Arlyne, 
shame that she had heard the ad- 
mission of envy, embarrassment for 
the other two. 

“We have a proverb,” Arlyne was 
saying, “‘It’s a heavy burden to be 
a Jew.’ And it’s true. It means a 
feeling of being unwanted wherever 
you go—hotels that advertise ‘Re- 
stricted Clientele,’ beach signs that 
announce ‘For Gentiles Only.’ It 
means quotas at all endowed uni- 
versities. I always wanted to study 
journalism, but the class A college 
I chose wouldn’t take me. I had 
only a ninety-six average. Other 
girls with seventies were taken in, 
but their fathers had Christian 
names. 

“And when I did get into a uni- 
versity, people were friendly with 
me just like you—until they found 
out. After that, they were polite. 
Oh, yes, they ate with me and said 
good-morning. But I walked alone. 
No sororities for me. No double 
dates except with a few other Jew- 
ish girls.” 

And this, Fran thought, was the 
girl whose independence she had 
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resented. Why, the poor baby need- 
ed mothering as much as the most 
downtrodden freshman. 

“So I studied and determined to 
be successful in other ways — but 
what did my high marks get me? 
Certainly no advancement since 
graduation. Teachers’ agencies all 
tell me to change my name—to deny 
my race if I want a position. I 
thought I had a chance to make 
good here. That’s why I’ve worked 
so hard this week. Now you call me 
an objectionable pusher. It’s al- 
ways the same story.” Her mouth 
curled cynically. “If a Gentile dis- 
plays initiative and ambition, he’s 
a ‘live-wire.’ A Jew is ‘aggressive.’ 
Well, can’t you understand? We’ve 
been beaten back and stamped 
down and pushed behind ghetto 
walls for so many generations that 
we have to try twice as hard to get 
half as far as anyone else. 

“And as for our other bad quali- 
ties, you’ll be broad-minded enough 
to admit that there are objection- 
able people in every race. We ob- 
ject to ours as strenuously as you 
d>—more so, really, because their 
qualities give us a bad name. But 
how can you expect some of my peo- 
ple to know about sanitation and 
culture and gentility when you’ve 
never let us know it? If you don’t 
like the kind of people you’ve made 
of us, try giving us a few genera- 
tions of freedom and friendship. 
Then see how we respond.” 

She stopped. For an awkward 
moment they all stood silent. Then 
the bell sounded sharply and the 
tramping of feet thundered down 
the corridors. 

Fran spoke quickly against time. 
“I'm terribly sorry. It’s all my 
fault for forgetting how sounds 
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travel here and for never dreaming 
you’d leave the cafeteria so early.” 

“Nonsense! We're the ones to 
apologize,” Sheila put in. 

And Emily admitted, “I never 
really understood before.” 

Their eyes were _ suspiciously 
moist as they made hasty exits. 

Unmindful of the children filter- 
ing in, Arlyne took Fran’s hand. 
“It was worth it,” she said, “to find 
a champion like you. Please do me 
a favor, will you?” 

Fran pressed her hand tighter. 
“I’ve wanted to all week and you 
wouldn’t let me.” 

“Then come home with me to- 
day for the week-end.” Her voice 
and eyes were pleading. “Please 
don’t say no. It will be my whole 
family’s pleasure to have you, and 
David will like it, too. You made 
such a hit with him yesterday.” 

Fran could feel a surge of warmth 
rising to her forehead. 

“He was terribly disappointed 
when you didn’t come back to the 
car. He’s leaving for the army soon 
and I know it’ll be a treat for him 
to entertain you before he goes. 
He’ll take you to church, too.” 

“To church?” Fran’s eyebrows 
were astounded question marks in 
her pink face. 

Arlyne laughed. “Oh, I see what 
you think. I guess I never told you 
the rest of his name. It’s O’Brien. 
Will you come, Fran?” 

“Indeed I will!” 

The children were so busy listen- 
ing that there wasn’t a sound in the 
room. Fran looked up to repri- 
mand them and smiled instead. 
They smiled back in the old way. 
Funny how prejudice and pride 
could upset a world and a little love 
could turn it right side up again! 
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“On a field argent, a Cross gules” 


By ANNA McCLuRE SHOLL 


HEN St. Vincent de Paul con- 
vened his first conference 
with the laity for the relief of the 
poor at Chatillon-les-Dombes, early 
in the seventeenth century, he an- 
ticipated by over two hundred years 
the organized benevolent activities 
of secular society. When in Paris 
he founded the Order of the Sisters 
of Charity, he formed a model for 
the modern nursing service. His 
efforts to aid the prisoners of the 
Saracens — intensified by his own 
experience as their captive — grew 
into a prototype of foreign war re- 
lief in an age which was itself man- 
acled by difficulties of communica- 
tion and lack of sound medical and 
surgical knowledge. 

The corporal works of mercy en- 
joined by the Church, though con- 
tinually practiced down the centu- 
ries, were, of necessity, localized 
and isolated. Christian civilization, 
rich in imponderables, was obliged 
with the rest of the world to await 
the hour of scientific knowledge and 
organized beneficence on a great 
scale. Whether the flame of faith 
burned as brightly when that hour 
arrived is another matter. 

Before the Red Cross came into 
being—by the Providence of God 
soon after world-wide communi- 
cation by railroad and telegraph 
was made possible—the Church’s 
corporal works of mercy had been 


1 The writer is indebted to Miss Florence 
Johnson, Head of the Nursing Service of the 
New York City Chapter of the Red Cross for 
the statistical matter of the Red Cross activities. 


like lanterns on a difficult and tor- 
tuous path, their light augmented 
by the haloes of the saints. To- 
ward the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury St. Catherine of Genoa had 
founded in her native city the first 
open-air hospital in Europe, herself 
keeping the accounts and helping to 
nurse the sick. St. Peter Nolasco, 
founder of the Order of Our Lady 
of Ransom, dedicated his life to the 
aid of Christian prisoners in Africa, 
a work also undertaken by St. John 
of Matha and St. Felix of Valois. In 
the sixteenth century St. Camillus 
de Lellis, a nurse in a Roman hospi- 
tal where he had been, himself, a 
patient, founded the Order of the 
Fathers of a Good Death. To quote 
from a letter of information con- 
cerning the saint, kindly supplied 
by the Reverend Father John J. 
Lardner, S.S., of St. Mary’s Semi- 
nary, Baltimore: “Before the saint’s 
birth his mother had a dream in 
which she saw her unborn child at 
the head of a band of beautiful chil- 
dren. On his right breast was a 
red cross and the same red cross ap- 
peared on a banner which he held 
in his right hand. . . . When Sixtus 
V. gave him permission to found his 
congregation he accorded permis- 
sion at the saint’s request that the 
habit bear a red cross, which after- 
ward distinguished the members as 
they worked picking up the wound- 
ed on the battlefields or worked in 
the graveyards burying the dead.” 

This great sowing of the Church 
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has borne rich fruit not only in the 
religious orders but in the secular 
civilization of the modern world. 
Until the nineteenth century the 
lack of ready communication ren- 
dered the process slow. Society at 
large stumbled through its tragedies 
of plagues and recurrent wars with 
a kind of fatality of helplessness, 
since the sufferers might be two 
weeks’ journey distant on mule- 
back. Elapsed time in the transmis- 
sion of news blurred its reality. A 
Calvinism of circumstance checked 
the charitable impulse in society at 
large. Only the sixth sense of the 
saints divined distant miseries such 
as the pagan concentration camps, 
and their overwhelming faith de- 
vised means to aid the captives tak- 
ing no account of dangerous moun- 
tain passes and unfordable rivers. 

When the world unrolled like a 
map in the proud nineteenth cen- 
tury, science, to the popular imagi- 
nation, had apparently solved all 
problems. Science had triumphed, 
indeed, over time and space, but not 
over war which is born in men’s 
hearts—labyrinths explored by the 
Church, but not by science which 
could only supply remedies for self- 
inflicted wounds. Modern hospitals 
are served with unsurpassed medi- 
cal and surgical knowledge, yet 
death reigns. The peak of science 
is level with the peak of war. 

In 1859 a young Swiss non-com- 
batant, Henri Dunant, visited the 
battlefield of Solferino, rendering 
aid to Austrians, Frenchmen and 
Italians alike. Haunted by the ter- 
rible scenes of suffering he wrote 
his Souvenir de Solferino—-so bloody 
a battlefield that it gave its name to 
a bright-red pigment used to dye the 
sashes and shawls of fashion! 

Dunant expressed his hope that 
he might live to see “the leaders of 
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the military art of different nation- 
alities agree upon some sacred prin- 
ciple, sanctioned by convention, 
which, once signed and ratified, 
would serve as the basis for the cre- 
ation of societies for the aid of the 
wounded in the different European 
countries.” 

Dunant brought realization even 
to governments of the fact that bat- 
tlefields were the most abandoned 
of all sickbeds and deathbeds. 
‘Wars could not be stopped but 
blood could be stanched and suffer- 
ing alleviated. He explained and 
amplified his ideas before the 
Société Génevoise d’Utilité Publique 
whose members “nominated a com- 
mission with instructions to study 
the means of improving the position 
of the wounded in war.” 

Among the original five members 
of the Comité International de la 
Croix- Rouge was General Dufour, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Swiss 
army. This was in 1864. At the 
end of the year nine nations had 
adopted the articles of the Geneva 
Convention and others followed 
rapidly. In The Story of the Red 
Cross, published by the American 
National Red Cross, Washington, it 
is stated that “the original purpose 
of the Red Cross was to care for the 
wounded in battle. It had no other 
function at first. .. . It called for two 
things; that sick and wounded men 
should be cared for, whatever their 
nationality; that hospitals, ambu- 
lances, and people looking after pa- 
tients should be free from attack.” 

The International Committee has 
four main functions: “To see that 
the basic Red Cross principles are 
kept and, when new societies are 
formed, to give them recognition 
and a place in the group; to see 
that all civilized states adhere to the 
Geneva Convention; to see that this 
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international public law is observed, 
if necessary, by means of legislation 
and military regulation by govern- 
ments; to create international agen- 
cies in wartime for the relief of suf- 
ferers, especially prisoners of war, 
providing information and means of 
communication between prisoners 
and their families, visiting prison 
camps and the like. The Committee 
also acts as a voluntary medium in 
time of peace, war, or armed con- 
flict between governments, peoples 
and groups of different nationali- 
ties, giving help and relief for vic- 
tims of distress. 

Dunant was a member of the In- 
ternational Committee which drew 
up the treaty, and, in honor of his 
country, “the Swiss Flag with colors 
reversed was taken for an emblem.” 

Thus from one man’s vision on 
the battlefield of Solferino was born 
the Red Cross. The Flag of Mercy, 
as it has been called is carried 
everywhere, not only to battlefields 
but to localities where men are 
fighting flood, fire, famine and 
plague. To embattled warriors of 
science, to men marooned by raging 
waters, to watchers over the desert- 
ed streets of some plague-stricken 
city one of the most welcome sights 
in the world is the Red Cross on a 
white ground—red the color of 
blood, of the martyrs who gave their 
blood for Christ, of the Holy Spirit’s 
fire which quickens not destroys— 
red against the ground of white 
which combines all colors and is 
therefore the symbol of universality. 

Fifty years and more after the 
Geneva Conference the national so- 
cieties were formed into a League. 
In 1919 the League included five 
nations and now numbers more 
than sixty. “During the present 
war the League headquarters have 
been moved from Paris to Geneva to 


preserve its neutral character and 
to co-operate with the International 
Red Cross Committee. . . . Each of 
the international bodies has its own 
field of action; roughly speaking the 
League is most active in time of 
peace; the International Committee 
in time of war.” 

The first American Society of the 
Red Cross was formed in Washing- 
ton in 1881. In 1882 the United 
States ratified the treaty of Geneva, 
becoming thereby a part of the In- 
ternational Red Cross. It was the 
thirty-second nation to sign the 
covenant. In 1905, by Act of Con- 
gress the American Society of the 
Red Cross was placed under govern- 
ment supervision and “was obli- 
gated by the new congressional 
charter to serve the armed forces 
in time of war; to give voluntary 
relief, and to act in accord with 
military and naval authorities as a 
medium of communication between 
the people of the United States and 
their army and navy, or between the 
national societies of other govern- 
ments; and to carry on a system of 
national and international relief in 
time of peace and to apply it in 
mitigating the sufferings caused by 
disasters, and to devise and carry on 
means for preventing these.” A 
later amendment provided that all 
accounts be audited by the War De- 
partment and an annual report sub- 
mitted to Congress. 

The great American philanthro- 
pist Clara Barton was very active in 
interesting her fellow countrymen 
in the Red Cross. At the end of her 
work with the organization in Eu- 
rope for which she was decorated 
with the Iron Cross by the German 
emperor she returned to the United 
States and began her efforts to es- 
tablish the United States Branch of 
the Red Cross. After this was ac- 
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complished in 1881, she became the 
first president of the American Red 
Cross, retaining the office until 
1904. 

In the period between 1881 and 
1917. the Red Cross was not only 
active in war time; it fought the 
Michigan forest fires in 1881 and 
carried through the work of restora- 
tion after the Johnstown flood. “In 
the great Ohio and Mississippi val- 
ley flood of 1937 more than 1,000,- 
000 people of the 1,500,000 affected 
were temporarily dependent upon 
the organization for the basic neces- 
sities of life.” In 1941-42 the Red 
Cross gave relief in 149 disasters in 
thirty-nine states and Alaska, in- 
volving the expenditure of nearly 
one million dollars. Over two hun- 
dred thousand people received aid. 

The Junior Red Cross dates from 
the time of the first World War 
when President Wilson created it 
by proclamation—a youth move- 
ment of mercy far more valuable 
than political youth movements 
which, as a rule, seem energized 
chiefly by the desire to destroy 
what is. “It lives. Kill it!” might 
be «the motto of some of these or- 
ganizations. The Junior Red Cross, 
reversing this spirit, has an admir- 
able record. The National Chil- 
dren’s fund was organized in 1919 
to help the children of Europe. 
Among the rehabilitation projects 
were summer camps, playgrounds, 
scholarships, art schools and gar- 
den planting. At home aid to ex- 
service men was of prime impor- 
tance. The War-to-end-all-Wars 
created a fearful task for the mop- 
pers-up, not to be finished when the 
War -to-cover-the-Globe started 
—speeded- on its awful course by 
one man’s maniacal imagination. 
The cleaners-up must sometimes 
wonder if any straw will be left in 
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the brooms, or soap-lye for the 
cleansing, though ashes of ruins are 
plenty. 

The nursing service of the Red 
Cross is one of its greatest glories, 
as St. Vincent de Paul’s Sisters ot 
Charity became the glory of France 
and of the world. In the present 
war the Red Cross nurses are, as al- 
ways, performing their tasks, like 
the Sisters, in the beautiful ano- 
nymity of true devotion. Their pic- 
tures are not in the newspapers 
pouring tea at a benefit, or in the 
act of forming a new committee! 

In that vivid record of the early 
days of the Philippine campaign, 
They Were Expendable, the nurse 
“Peggy’s” coolness during a bom- 
bardment is typical. Some have 
thought her a fictitious character, 
but the head of the nurses’ division 
of the New York Chapter of the Red 
Cross assured me that she is a very 
real person though, of course, Peggy 
is not her name. Everyone who has 
read the book will recall this scene 
on the Rock of Corregidor: 


“The raid had been going on an 
hour when all of a sudden the lights 
went out, but in half a minute the 
girls had produced flashlights. I 
remember Peggy standing there 
holding a flashlight on a guy’s nak- 
ed back on the operating table while 
a doctor probed for some shrapnel 
in his kidney. You could see her 
face and those steady blue-green 
eyes of hers by the light reflected 
from the guy’s back, and just then 
there was a terrific crunching bang 
—a bomb had landed right outside 
the tunnel entrance—and with it a 
sudden blast of air through the tun- 
nel. It wasn’t nice and yet I don’t 
think Peggy’s hand even wobbled. 

“Presently the lights went on, 
and we found one hospital corps 
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man had crawled under a bed. He 
wasn’t even sheepish. ‘You’re 
damn right I was scared,’ he said, 
‘thought the whole place was com- 
ing down onus.’ Peggy’s flashlight 
beam on that naked back had not 
moved.” 


The nursing service of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross now “performs five 
functions, supplying nurses for 
armed forces, work in public health 
nursing, disaster nursing, teaching 
Red Cross home nursing and teach- 
ing volunteer nurse’s aides.” In 
regard to the last-named function 
many women have been trained in 
New York and elsewhere since the 
beginning of the war, thus lessening 
the strain in hospitals. “The army 


nurse corps provides the nursing 
care for all the men of the United 
States Army wherever they may be 
assigned. ... The corps consists of 


a comparatively small group (about 
1,500) of regulars augmented dur- 
ing war or any emergency by large 
numbers of reserves. These reserves 
are drawn chiefly from the first re- 
serve of the Red Cross nursing 
service, which is designated by Con- 
gress as the official reserve of both 
the Army and Navy Nurse Corps.” 
Thirteen thousand reserves have 
lately been added to the First Re- 
serves. The Second Reserve is 
mainly engaged in giving instruc- 
tion to volunteers on home nursing, 
or as aides. The Second Reserve 
nurses sometimes replace the First 
Reserve in civilian and disaster 
services. They train people to know 
what to do in land and water acci- 
dents. This first aid instruction 
has been carried on since 1910. To- 
day there exist about 3,000 Highway 
Emergency First Aid Stations and 
over 6,000 Mobile Emergency First 
Aid Units. Water safety instruc- 
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tion has been given since 1914. In 
the Red Cross Courier for July, 1942, 
there is a story by Harry Poague on 
“the amphibious army” at Fort 
Bragg, where the Red Cross adepts 
teach swimming in a week’s inten- 
sive course—highly necessary, as 
figures show that only 10 per cent 
of army personnel are expert swim- 
mers. Instruction begins on land 
with practice strokes, advances to 
shallow water, and then to a duck- 
ing in full equipment from a cap- 
sized boat. Under proper teaching 
men are enabled to swim in uniform 
and pack, the latter, contrary to 
accepted opinion, acting as a kind 
of life-preserver. 

Water or fire — whatever the 
emergency —the Red Cross is pre- 
pared to meet it. At the recent Co- 
coanut Grove fire in Boston (the 
third largest in-door disaster in the 
world) the Red Cross was on con- 
tinual duty with twenty-two ambu- 
lances and station-wagons for the 
transportation of the victims, for 
transporting blood plasma units to 
hospitals and sending workers to 
the families of the victims. This 
last-named service is but one of 
many that involve the personal 
equation. The Inquiry and Infor- 
mation service of the Red Cross 
“has brought relief to the minds 
and hearts of anxious relatives and 
friends, securing reports about the 
welfare and location of persons 
abroad. Civilians in war-torn coun- 
tries, refugees, and missing or cap- 
tured members of the armed forces 
have been the subject of these in- 
quiries. By the time of our entry 
into the war over 100,000 such in- 
quiries had been made and almost 
70,000 had been answered.” 

This recalls the work of St. John 
of Matha for the Christian prisoners 
of the Saracens in the days when 
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faith had to scale mountains and 
swim seas to carry comfort to the 
captive. 

Even the soldier’s voice is brought 
over thousands of miles by the co- 
operation of the Red Cross with the 
Mutual Broadcasting System and 
the Australian Broadcasting Com- 
mission. To quote from the July, 
1942, Red Cross Courier, this is how 
it is done. 

“Original recordings are made in 
camps, hospitals, canteens and 
recreation centers by the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission with the 
co-operation of the American Red 
Cross Field Directors. These re- 


cordings are then combined into a 
master orthocoustic transcription 
which is broadcast over two power- 
ful Australian short-wave stations 
to the United States. 

“The messages are picked up in 


this country in duplicate transcrip- 
tion by the Mutual Broadcasting 
System. One transcription is broad- 
cast over the entire Mutual network 
—of more than 100 stations daily at 
11 A. M., E.W.T.; the other is sent 
immediately to National Head- 
qdarters of the American Red Cross 
where it is transcribed into individ- 
ual messages on small phonograph 
records about one and a half min- 
utes in length.” The disc is deliv- 
ered to the man’s family in person 
by a chapter worker with a portable 
phonograph if the family lack one. 
The lucky family can hear again 
and again—“Hello, Mom and Dad 
and everybody. The Aussies are 
swell. I’m well. Don’t worry.” 
According to the survey whatever 
else is left out, “Don’t worry” is al- 
ways in. Science can do something 
beside the creation of death-ma- 
chines! 

The giving of their blood to help 
the sick and wounded is one of the 
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beautiful charities of the strong- 
hearted in these days of stress. The 
Red Cross Courier states that the 
blood plasma project for the army 
and navy, inaugurated in February, 
1941, by the American Red Cross, 
has developed into the largest con- 
trolled medical undertaking in 
United States history. The perfec- 
tion to which the whole process has 
been brought is strikingly illustrat- 
ed by the statement of Dr. Earl S. 
Taylor, Technical Director of the 
American Red Cross Blood Donor 
Service, before the convention of the 
American Medical Association at 
Atlantic City. He stated that a total 
of 357,566 pints of blood was col- 
lected over a period ending May 23, 
1942, by the Red Cross for process- 
ing into dried plasma—“a highly 
technical procedure in which the 
safety of the donor was of the first 
importance.” Studies of the first 
286,197 donors, recently completed, 
showed that there had not been a 
single fatality or serious accident. 

Major General Robert C. Davis, 
Executive Director of the New York 
Chapter of the American Red Cross, 
in his address at the annual meet- 
ing last October, spoke of the Blood 
Donor Service of this Chapter as 
outstanding. One of the newest of 
the services—organized July 1, 1941 
—after becoming the first complete 
Blood Donor Center for National 
Defense, had its first home at 139 
East 36th Street. “Then came Pearl 
Harbor. Plasma saved many lives 
that day and the story rallied thou- 
sands of donors, eager to make this 
most personal gift.” In September, 
1942, the service moved to larger 
quarters in the Chapter’s Instruc- 
tion Center at Fifth Avenue and 
37th Street. “Between the time the 
project began in February, 1941, 
until September 30, 1942, more 
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than 101,000 persons donated their 
blood through this Chapter.” 


In the New York Herald Tribune 
for Saturday, January 16, 1942, is 
the story of Samuel Kurtz, a twenty- 
six-year-old torpedo man, second 
class, who lost both his legs when 
his destroyer was torpedoed. His 
life was saved by blood plasma, and 
in gratitude to the Red Cross he 
wrote the slogan: “When he needs 
you most, Red Cross is at his side.” 
At the official adoption of the slo- 
gan Torpedo Man Kurtz said: “I 
want the folks back home to know 
that blood donated to the services 
comes in mighty handy.” He was 
but one out of a thousand service 
men whose lives during the past 
year have been saved by plasma 
transfusions, according to the Na- 
tional Red Cross records. 


The Insular Chapters of the Red 
Cross are of great importance. The 
Philippine Red Cross and the Chap- 
ter at Guam carried on until the 


Japanese occupation. “Unofficial 
reports indicate that the Philippine 
Red Cross is carrying on relief ac- 
tivities in the occupied area... . In- 
sular chapters are still active—and 
very active today—in Hawaii, Sa- 
moa, two in Puerto Rico, two in the 
Virgin Islands, arid one in the Canal 
Zone.” 

In an article by Violet K. Libby 
in the Red Cross Courier of July, 
1942, it is stated that “shortly after 
the outbreak of the war, Japan no- 
tified the International Red Cross 
Committee that she intended to 
abide by the terms of the 1929 
Geneva Convention Relating to the 
Treatment of Prisoners of War, 
which had been signed by Japanese 
delegates but never ratified by the 
Japanese government.” 

A Central Bureau of Prisoners of 
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War was set up in Tokyo, and lists 
of prisoners taken by the Japanese 
have been forwarded through the 
Committee at Geneva. The Japan- 
ese Red Cross is the second largest 
in the world, ranking next to the 
American Red Cross in size and ac- 
tivity. In December, 1940, it re- 
ported an adult membership of 
3,630,000 with 3,620,000 Junior 
members. 

The activities of the American 
Red Cross Foreign War Relief 
would in itself fill a substantial vol- 
ume. Up to December 3, 1941, 
nearly $58,000,000 had been devot- 
ed to the alleviation of suffering 
abroad, relief operations being con- 
ducted in Britain, British Middle 
East, France, Spain, China, Greece, 
Yugo-Slavia, Finland, Poland, Rus- 
sia, French Equatorial Africa, Nor- 
way, Holland and Belgium. Cur- 
rent operations are directed mainly 
to Great Britain, the Middle East, 
Russia and China. 

Braille service will carry on 
through the war, the Special Volun- 
teer Service being now under the 
direction of the Library of Congress. 

The New York Chapter of the Red 
Cross is fully prepared for an 
enemy raid. Supplies are stocked 
in eight warehouses of the city at 
strategic points and nurses, canteen 
workers, motor corps drivers, etc., 
are lined up for duty in every pre- 
cinct. In the drive for contribu- 
tions, beginning March Ist, New 
Yorkers will be asked to contribute 
as their share, $12,920,700. The 
chairman in New York, according to 
Major General Davis’s announce- 
ment last October, will be Mr. C. M. 
Chester. Mr. W. S. Gifford will act 
as National Chairman. 


Two or three centuries hence his- 
torians may record the first half of 
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the twentieth century as one of so- 
ciological and psychological para- 
doxes—when men shed blood and 
begged for blood to live; when the 
most perfect means of prolonging 
life went hand in hand with the 
most diabolical means of destroying 
it, science serving death and life 
with impartiality; when child study 
and the building up of the health 
of the very young with an orange 
juice and spinach diet seemed only 
for the purpose of producing strong 
little bodies to be crushed by enemy 
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bombs—the modern slaughter of 
the innocents! To top it all the 
crooked cross—the “degraded 
cross” in heraldic language—strug- 
gled, in that strange era, to twist 
the Cross of Christianity out of 
shape with the sneer that Christians 
had already patterned the process 
for them. 

The modicum of truth in the 
mockery impels us to turn our eyes 
inward, beat our breasts and cry, 
“Mea culpa, mea culpa, mea maxima 
culpa!” 





THERE WALKS A MAN IN SANDALS 


By Tuomas V. CALKINS 


Stas Rider has passed, 


and the trail of his passing 
is deep desolation and death. 


Wherever he rode 


the lights were blacked out, 
and life passed at the touch of his breath. 


The wheels of his caissons 


have crushed down the grass where they rolled. 
The house walls are blackened and shattered, 
The churches are battered, 


Their sad bell of passing has tolled. 
War has run over the earth, 
And who is the victor, the winner? 


Along the desolated ways where war has strode 
There walks a Man in sandals, and alone. 

On His face is pity. 

In His hands is mercy. 





In His heart is tenderness 
for those who have been broken 
by the hoofs of war. 


Before, long time before 
this One had walked the earth. 
This One had walked and talked 
and taught the dwellers of the younger world 
the ways of peace. 


Peace? What peace? 


The bruiséd heart of man 
seeks a release 
from all the arming, fighting, dying 
for defense. 
The vile offense 
of casuists urging slaughter as the way 
to blood cemented peace upon a distant day 
has turned the stomach of the common man, 
and tickled all the hosts of hell and death— 
and stopped the breath 
of countless mothers brooding by the cradle— 
and turned the face of life into a grinning skull— 
and made the mothers of the unborn 
seek the face of death 
that death might die. 


The Man in sandals walks a lonely way 
with healing in His hands, 
with mercy in His eyes, 
with pity in His face, 
with antidote for death. 


“I am the Way.” 
What way? What way? 
“Seek ye...” 
We have sought 
and this have we found. 
. first the Kingdom .. .” 
The kingdom? 
All we have found is hell. 
. of righteousness.” 
Righteousness? 
They tell us that might is right. 
“Now abideth .. .” 
Abide? 
Ha! 
Who would abide this hell? 





“, .. faith, hope, love .. .” 
Faith is destroyed. 
Hope is a myth. 
Love? 
Why they teach us to hate 
Early and late. 


“. .. But the greatest of these is love.” 


The greatest of these is love? 

All else have we tried but this. 

We have spoken with two-edged swords 
And judassed our words with a kiss. 


Our power has died. 

Our nations have died in deceit. 
Our national pride 

Is cast in the dust at our feet. 


Pride in our blood and our race 

Has blackened our hands and our face. 
We, who were mighty and proud, 

Have wrapped the whole earth in a shroud. 


Pride was our cross and our rood. 
Nothing of brotherhood. 


“The greatest of these is love.” 
All else have we tried but this. 
This must we try— 

Else must we die— 

Nor traitor our love with a kiss. 


The Man in sandals 
Walks the desolation 
Where our pride has trod. 


Where, high enthroned, 
Once stood the idol, Pride, 
Henceforth enthroned stands God. 


We thought that love had died. 








SEQUEL TO “THE FENIANS.. .” 


A Personal Statement 


By Davip MARSHALL 


N the December issue of THE 

CATHOLIC Wor.p, I published a 
piece about the Fenians; a piece 
which turns out to have been much 
better than I had hoped and much 
worse than I had feared. A learned 
priest of New York found it “ex- 
tremely stirring . . . inspiring”; 
from Cincinnati a monsignor wrote 
in commendation of its “accuracy” 
and its “poetic prose”; and Harry 
Binsse of The Commonweal found 
in it “restraint,” “austerity,” and 
“the touch of almost Biblical 
poetry.” John Kieran said it was 
“the most powerful” thing he had 
read on the subject of the Fenians— 
and, as everybody knows, John is 
rather well read. But three other 
readers only looked upon it and saw 
that it was bad. 

They were instant in attack, 
though subsequently one of them, a 
lady educated at the University of 
Chicago, conceded points, agreed to 
disagree on others. I say that she 
was a lady, and I mean precisely 
that. Her letters were courteous 
from the start; her last was strange- 
ly moving. And if her arguments 
were not watertight, at least they 
were laid down with a gusto that 
was heart-warming and altogether 
proper. Anyhow, she withdrew her 
complaint; and thus two chief com- 
plainants remain. These two, for 
different reasons, I must here reply 
to. 


Before doing so, however, I may 
be allowed to make clear certain 


views of my own on the subject of 
Irish history. I have been writing 
it now, off and on, for twenty-two 
years; and I have seen interest in 
it strangle and die, even among our 
own Irish people. I think I know 
some of the reasons why. It is 
because, with two or three brilliant 
exceptions, the writers of it have 
not had the courage (1) to pitch 
overboard the suffocating mass of 
details, and concentrate on the play 
and interplay of those forces which, 
in the aggregate, have made Ireland 
the country it is today. They have 
not had the courage (2) to treat the 
thing boldly and objectively, as the 
high drama which inherently it is, 
and in justice to all the actors alike, 
in justice to the show itself, to pre- 
sent with especial care the precise 
elements of logic and of strength in 
each man’s position. And they have 
not had the courage (3) to smash 
the bad old tradition of always de- 
fending the Irish—as if the Irish 
position were so weak as to need 
any defense beyond a bold asser- 
tion of the essential facts. Believ- 
ing these things, I have attempted 
to avoid falling under my own accu- 
sations. I do not say that I have 
always succeeded; but no one can 
deny, I think, that the piece now 
under attack, “The Fenians After 
Seventy-five Years,” was written 
briefly, objectively, and without 
apology to anyone and without any 
whining. When all is said, these 
points are at the root of the two 
complaints to be answered. 





SEQUEL TO “THE FENIANS .. .” 


The first is from Mr. Francis X. 
Keenan of Queensboro, New York 
City. These are the salient points 
of his argument: 

“Marshall says: To be lawful, a 
rebellion must have an object in it- 
self sufficiently important to justify 
bloodshed. But what the Fenians 
proposed to fight for was no such 
thing. ‘The relief of unbearable suf- 
fering, for example, would be a just 
objective. There is no such suffer- 
ing in Ireland today.” Oh, no? 
What about the landlord situation 
in those years? Seumas MacManus, 
in his Story of the Irish Race... 
says: ‘During the years ’76-’79 the 
distress of the Irish tenantry 
touched the line of famine... .’ 

“Is that situation worth fighting 
about? Mr. Marshall and his Irish 
bishops say no. The grievances of 
the Irish people at the time of the 
Fenians were at least as grave as 
those of the American colonists at 
the time of our Revolution, and the 
hierarchy did not excommunicate 
the Catholics who fought therein.... 

“Coming now to the Fenian oath 
... we find that the oath is worded 
as follows: ‘I, A. B., do solemnly 
swear, in the presence of Almighty 
God, that I will do my utmost, at 
every risk, while life lasts, to make 
Ireland an independent, democratic 
Republic; that I will yield implicit 
obedience, in all things not contrary 
to the law of God, to the commands 
of my superior officers, and that I 
shall preserve inviolable secrecy re- 
garding all transactions of this se- 
cret society that may be confided to 
me. So help me God. Amen.’ 

“The oath speaks for itself. In- 
cidentally, it fails to harmonize with 
Mr. Marshall’s notion that ‘they 
were not even agreed on an Irish 
republic.’ ... 

“The Irish hierarchy, with its im- 
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provised theology, has ruled many 
things to be unlawful in Ireland 
which are considered good else- 
where... .” 


Let us examine this remarkable 
letter. 

In his first paragraph Mr. Keenan 
speaks of “the crown-appointed 
bishops who slandered and ham- 
pered the cause of human rights.” 
The facts are that the Irish bishops 
were not appointed by the crown, 
and that the cause of human rights 
was not involved. The O’Connell 
movement was a battle for human 
rights, and the hierarchy was the 
backbone of that movement. The 
Fenian movement was a battle for 
national rights, which is quite an- 
other thing. 

In his second paragraph Mr. 
Keenan quotes MacManus on a situ- 
ation that came to pass long after 
the bishops had spoken. The fam- 
ine of 1879, to begin with, was not 
Irish only. It was very severe in 
England also, and is remembered 
in world history as the last (prior 
to 1940) that swept over Europe. 
The last of ever-recurring fam- 
ines, it dates the beginning of 
Europe’s first considerable triumph 
over hunger. And it also dates the 
beginning of the big-scale use of 
chemical fertilizers, which had 
pulled Germany through the bad 
years; and the sequel to that story 
is twofold. On the one hand, it 
gave rise in Germany to a great 
chemical industry, which in turn 
became the mother of a great explo- 
sives industry; and, on the other 
hand, it slowly destroyed the vital 
organisms of the soil, reducing the 
good earth to the quality of desert, 
and laying the groundwork in our 
own day for the greatest famine, 
the greatest human catastrophe— 
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unless we do something about it— 
that history will ever have known. 

But if the famine of 1879 was not 
merely Irish but European, there 
was suffering in Ireland neverthe- 
less; and out of that suffering 
came the Irish Land League, which 
Michael Davitt of the One Hand 
organized and promptly handed 
over to Parnell. And it will be en- 
lightening to Mr. Keenan to learn 
that in that fateful hour, when the 
Land League was altering the whole 
course of Irish history, the Fenian 
commander, Charles Kickham, 
fought the Land League. It was one 
of the dramatic things of Parnell’s 
life that, in a crisis, John Barry, the 
leader of the English Fenians, and 
Michael Davitt, who was Barry’s 
deputy, had gone stamping into Ire- 
land, preaching land reform and 
winning the bulk of Irish Fenians 
away from their oath to Kickham. 


That smashing blow was what fin- 
ished the Fenian society, and estab- 
lished the Parnell movement, as the 
great dynamic force in Irish affairs. 

Judged by its consequences, 1879 
was, indeed, one of the most tre- 
mendous years of a quite tremen- 


dous century. And Mr. Keenan 
asks me, in effect, way the condi- 
tions obtaining at this time were 
not taken into account by the bish- 
ops in 1865! 

Just the same, it is worth know- 
ing—for its own sake, of course— 
that in 1865 Ireland was at a peak 
of semi-prosperity. For four years 
the American Civil War had to a 
very considerable extent reduced 
the dumping in England of Ameri- 
can agricultural surpluses. For four 
years the Irish farmer had had a 
little respite—the first since 1817— 
from the most cruel competition 
that any agricultural nation had 
ever known. For four years he had 
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been back (though not very secure- 
ly back) in the market he had culti- 
vated during the Napoleonic wars, 
for example, when the profits were 
enough at least to pay for the 
launching of the great O’Connell 
movement. The Fenians, in 1865, 
thought to make the most of the na- 
tion’s little hour of prosperity—one 
of the reasons why the Fenian 
movement never made much head- 
way among the farmers but was 
confined almost exclusively to the 
larger towns and cities. 

So the conditions of 1865 were 
extremely different from those of 
1879. But I make this point simply 
in reply to Mr. Keenan; I do not pre- 
sume to say that the bishops would 
have acted any differently in 1879. 
What they did in 1865 is a fact of 
history; and whether they did right, 
or whether they did wrong, was pre- 
cisely the question that split the na- 
tion. And the story of that split 
was the history of the Irish people, 
almost their whole history, for the 
better part of a dozen years. 

In his third paragraph, Mr. 
Keenan observes that “Mr. Marshall 
and his Irish bishops say no.” Mr. 
K. has no ground for linking me 
with what the bishops had to say. 
As every honorable writer must, I 
carefully insulated myself, my feel- 
ings and my beliefs, from all that 
went into that story of the Fenians. 
I saw only a situation that divided 
Irishmen. There is no exaggerat- 
ing that situation. It was a bitter 
fact; and it was the most important 
fact that Parnell inherited from 
the immediate past. I simply let 
the story run as that situation, 
without any aid from me, rose to a 
climax of high tragedy in that fate- 
ful sentence, “Hell is not hot 
enough, nor eternity long enough, 
to punish the Fenians.” They were 
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Doctor Moriarty’s words. For my 
part, I think they smack of blas- 
phemy; but what I think is no part 
of Irish history. And I can imagine 
that angels wept when they heard 
those words fall from the lips of a 
bishop. But not even the tears of 
angels can wash them out; and they 
remain, whether we like it or not, 
limned in fire across the very sky 
of Irish history. 

But if I thus utterly dissociate 
myself from the bishops—I think 
the last of them was dead before I 
was born—I am bound to add that 
on every point the bishops were cor- 
rect in their reasoning. So far as 
teaching goes, they had the support 
of every moral theologian from St. 
Thomas down; and this is not opin- 
ion, it is ascertainable fact. On the 
other hand, they were astonishingly 
right in their sizing up of the whole 
situation; and this, too, is inescapa- 
ble fact—for it is impossible to 
frame a theory of Irish history from 
1875 to 1925 except on the assump- 
tion that, while the Fenians had 
great enthusiasm, the bishops had a 
virtual monoply on the cold, cruel 
facts of the world they lived in. 

In this same third paragraph Mr. 
Keenan attempts to trace an analogy 
between Irish rebellion and the 
American Revolution. The analogy 
is inaccurate. The Irish were ter- 
ribly poor, were virtually disarmed, 
and were still under the severe 
moral depression that followed the 
shocking fiasco of the Forty-eight; 
they had lost for at least two cen- 
turies the tradition of self-govern- 
ment, they had had before that a 
system of clan government which 
the Church had loathed, and they 
were, by 1865, without the leader- 
ship—and this is vital—of a well- 
established, wealthy and educated 
upper class. On the purely material 
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plane, the Americans had every- 
thing the Irish lacked, including the 
leadership and support of the 
wealthy people. Washington him- 
self was not a dollar millionaire, 
but a pound millionaire; and so, for 
the most part, were all those he 
gathered round him. Indeed, it was 
one of the tea-table questions of the 
time whether Washington or Tu- 
dor, his judge advocate general, was 
the richest man in the Thirteen 
Colonies. (And Tudor, by the way, 
who claimed to be a kinsman of 
Henry VIII. was the great-grand- 
father of Charles Stewart Parnell.) 
Again, the American Revolution 
was, strictly speaking, not a revolu- 
tion at all, but a war between power- 
ful and well-matched adversaries. 
The point is that America was al- 
ready a going concern, with a well- 
tried system of government and, 
above all, a rich and self-contained 
economy. To put the case one way, 
the American boy got married at 
seventeen, but the Irish boy had no 
right to get married at twenty-five, 
because even then he still could not 
afford to. To put the case another 
way, the Americans fought for free- 
dom because they had freedom to 
begin with—freedom itself, plus an 
established apparatus of free eco- 
nomic, social, and political institu- 
tions. 

As for the Fenian oath, Mr. 
Keenan is again misinformed. The 
formula he quotes belongs to a 
much later period; it is the oath of 
the resuscitated Fenian society, 
which dates from a period some 
years after the fall of Parnell. I 
think it was Darrell Figgis who told 
me that Pearse hit upon this word- 
ing as recently as 1905. It is, in any 
case, quite obviously intended to 
meet the objections raised by the 
bishops. The Church’s position on 
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oaths of obedience is normally ex- 
plained in this wise: Suppose you 
swear an oath of obedience to the 
Masonic order, or to the Fenian so- 
ciety, or—to be still more practical 
—to me. By doing so, you walk 
straight into a moral trap; for I can 
then command you to commit, for 
example, wanton murder, and you 
cannot escape sin. Either you com- 
mit the murder or you violate your 
oath. Wherefore the Church, by 
her sufficient authority, forbids the 
oath of obedience (with specified 
exceptions) and ipso facto provides 
a way out; for a Catholic is a ‘man 
under obedience, to begin with, and 
since the Church has so legislated, 
he no longer has the right, nor even 
the capacity, to swear such an oath; 
and if he makes the attempt to 
swear it, he simply fails—and the 
oath is not binding on him. Thus 
he is guilty of disobedience, prob- 
ably also of blasphemy and other 
offenses. 

This is a matter, I confess, in 
which few Catholics are any too 
well versed. But it is important, 
and we can assume, I think, that 
the matter was presented thus to 
the Fenians; indeed, the de-natured 
oath quoted by Mr. Keenan is suffi- 
cient evidence of it. 

The reference here to a “demo- 
cratic republic” is interesting, but 
not easily interpreted. Eighty years 
ago John O’Leary, the very prophet 
of Fenianism, detested equally the 
doctrinaire republicanism of the 
French Revolution and the practi- 
cal, compromise republicanism of 
the United States. He demanded 
for Ireland an aristocratic mon- 
archy, but as he would not have 
The O’Neill for king, and could not 
see any other likely candidate for 
the throne, he “compromised” by 
accepting the word republic, but 
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only tentatively and only in the 
sense in which Plato used it—to re- 
fer to a political entity complete in 
itself, whether it be a monarchy, an 
oligarchy, or what-not. Sixty years 
later, the Countess Markievicz as- 
sured me that De Valera, too, used 
the word that way; that he be- 
lieved that republicanism had de- 
stroyed the soul of France, and that 
America could sustain a republic 
only because America was so rich. 
Words, you see, are not ideas. 

For the special information of Mr. 
Keenan, and for the sake of the rec- 
ord, I append the Fenian oath as it 
was written by Stephens, and as it 
was administered to thousands of 
men prior to the reorganization of 
the Fenian force in the post-Par- 
nellite period—as it appears, in- 
deed, in the pages of John Devoy’s 
book, the best guide we have to a 
study of Fenian days: “I, A. B., do 
solemnly swear allegiance to the 
Irish Republic, now virtually estab- 
lished; that I will take up arms at a 
moment’s notice to defend its integ- 
rity and independence; that I will 
yield implicit obedience to the com- 
mands of my superior officers, and 
finally I take this oath in the spirit 
of a true soldier of liberty. So help 
me God.” 


I shall be more brief in dealing 
with the second letter in criticism of 
“The Fenians.” This comes from 
Mr. Jere Alcock, of Brooklyn. It is 
important only because Mr. Alcock 
for many years now has set himself 
up as a kind of chief censor of 
everything published hereabouts on 
the subject of Ireland. He is not 
the only busybody in this regard, 
but he is easily the most active. By 
their arrogant letters to magazine 
editors these people have driven 
Ireland virtually off the editorial 
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map in New York City. To avoid 
trouble, certain editors—among 
them good members of the Knights 
of Columbus—will not look at Irish 
mss. much less buy them. 

But let us look at Mr. Alcock’s 
letter: 

(The “remarks,” running to sev- 
eral thousands of words, contain the 
following passages.) 

“I have read the article on Feni- 
anism in the December issue of 
THE CATHOLIC WorLb. I'd like to 
put an Irishman’s thoughts on pa- 
per ...and I should like to see my 
remarks published. . . . The writer 
certainly goes to war on the Fenians 
in general and James Stephens in 
particular. Some may interpret it, 
especially at the present time, as an 
ingenious piece of British propa- 
ganda... . 

“I have here a brief sketch of 
Stephens by John Mitchel. Says 
Mitchel (and he ought to know): 
‘,. . Dissensions arose in the Fenian 
movement after the end of the 
American Civil War, which Ste- 
phens calmed by promising insur- 
rection in 1865—at the time he was 
counting on England being em- 
broiled in war over the Danish 
question. England, however, de- 
clined to go to war .. . and Stephens 
postponed the insurrection. His au- 
thority after this, dwindled; and the 
government struck a decisive blow 
at Fenianism by the arrest of its 
leaders in 1865. Stephens escaped, 
but his failure to redeem his prom- 
ise to unfurl the banner of armed 
revolt in Ireland in 1866 caused his 
deposition and his formal denuncia- 
tion as a traitor—which he certain- 
ly was not. He realized the impos- 
sibility of a successful insurrection 
in Ireland whilst England was not 
engaged in a war with one of the 
Great Powers, but he had built so 


far on such a war that he made ex- 
travagant promises which his fol- 
lowers believed, and which, when 
he was unable to redeem them, 
caused a large section to think he 
had deliberately played them 
sss 

(At this point, Mr. Alcock dives 
abruptly into the wars of Henry 
VIII., turns up sharply with a ref- 
erence to “the Clerkenwell Jail ex- 
plosion by so-called Fenians,” and 
then is off again on the subjects 
of Terence Bellew MacManus and 
Archbishop Cullen, neither of whom 
I had so much as mentioned.) 

He says: “Patriotic John Mac- 
Hale, Archbishop of Tuam, did not 
coincide with Archbishop Cullen. 
Doctor MacHale, as Mr. Marshall 
says, ‘revered the courage of the 
Fenians.’... 

“Far be it from me to write dis- 
paragingly of bishops, but some- 
thing must be said for those whom 
your correspondent stigmatizes as 
‘drunkards,’ ‘murderers of women 
and children,’ etc. No more devout 
Catholic ever lived than Daniel 
O’Connell, yet he... 

“I have secured from the Chan- 
cery office of the Archdiocese of San 
Francisco the following record of 
the death and burial of Terence 
Bellew MacManus previously men- 
tioned by me. . . . This should be 
proof enough that the Fenians... 
were certainly not excommuni- 
cated in America... .” 


In all, Mr. Alcock spreads himself - 
over nine closely typed pages. He 
also brings forward, triumphantly, 
Pearse’s revision of the Fenian 


oath; but unlike Mr. Keenan, he 
goes back to the famine of 1848, in- 
stead of forward to the famine of 
1879, to show what the conditions 
were in Fenian times. Before we go 
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too far in judging him, however, 
let’s examine the paragraphs set 
forth above; and, for the sake of 
variety, let’s begin with the last one. 

“This should be proof enough. ...” 
Great Scott! Nobody ever said the 
American Fenians were excommu- 
nicated; all the records show that 
the Americans never swore the 
Fenian oath; an Clan-na-Gael was 
never an oath-bound society. And 
what kind of proof is it that Mr. 
Alcock brings forward? The Irish 
Fenians were excommunicated in 
1865. MacManus died in 1860, ap- 
parently a good Catholic. There- 
fore,—what? Mr. Alcock has been 
at pains to prove what everybody 
else knows to be true; and he has 
certainly not proved it. The Mac- 
Manus story is simple. He was, as 
I remember it, never a Fenian. He 
had been excommunicated as a 
Young Irelander, and when he had 
died in America, and all the Masses 
had been said for him here, and 
when his body had arrived in Ire- 
land for burial, Archbishop Cullen 
locked his church against it, refused 
it Christian burial. The decree of 
excommunication was still in force, 
that’s all. 

In the next paragraph up, Mr. 
Alcock makes the astonishing state- 
ment that I stigmatized the Fenians 
as drunkards and murderers of 
women and children. He even 
quotes the expressions. The fact is 
that I never used such words. What 
I said was that a sharp decline of 
drunkenness, reported by the Dub- 
lin magistrates, was what revealed 
to the British authorities the exist- 
ence of a serious plot. This a plain 
statement of the fact, and if Mr. 
Alcock knew half as much about 
Irish history as he professes to 
know, he might have recalled that 
T. D. Sullivan, when the story came 
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out in Parliament the next year, 
wrote a “poem” about it in The Na- 
tion, a long and rollicking piece in 
which the lines occur: 


“What can the rascals be about? 
When men give up their course 
of drinking, 
Alas! There’s scarcely room to 
doubt 
They’ve turned to reading and to 
thinking!” 


If Mr. Alcock were a clear-think- 
ing man, he would have realized 
that the inferences to be drawn 
from this fact were (1) that the 
Fenians were an abstemious lot; 
and (2) that rebels betrayed in such 
a manner as this are up against 
frightful odds. There is no excuse 
for the false conclusion that by set- 
ting forth a fact, I implied that the 
Fenians were drunkards. 

As for the murderers, Mr. Alcock 
is just as fatally wrong. I said that 
innocent women and children were 
killed in the Clerkenwell explosion; 
and that, again, is the plain, unvar- 
nished fact. I did not say that they 
were murdered, any more than I 
said that Sergeant Brett was mur- 
dered at Manchester. But while 
putting the word “murderer” in my 
mouth, Mr. Alcock seems intent on 
dodging an indisputable fact him- 
self by speaking of “the so-called 
Fenians” who blew up the Clerken- 
well prison wall. 

The fact is that the Clerkenwell 
prison wall was blasted open by 
Jeremiah O’Sullivan, a center in the 
circle of Captain Murphy, Ricarde 
Burke’s London brigade, Army of 
England, Fianna Fail. O’Sullivan 
pushed a barrel of gunpowder 
through the streets of London on a 
two-wheeled barrow, at the corner 
of the Clerkenwell Road, got the 
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barrow onto the sidewalk, pushed it 
close to the prison wall, lighted a 
fuse and darted away. The main 
force of the explosion was reflected 
by the wall—which nevertheless 
collapsed—and was felt by a row of 
tenement houses across the street. 
My opinion is no part of this story, 
but it may be of interest to Mr. Al- 
cock to know that in Catholic mo- 
rality, O’Sullivan would be pre- 
sumed guilty of manslaughter if not 
murder. But fortunately a pre- 
sumption of guilt can fall before the 
fact of a man’s failure to under- 
stand all that is required of him; 
and I am not the man to sit in judg- 
ment on O’Sullivan. Anyhow, I 
never called him a murderer; and I 
most certainly never “stigmatized” 
the whole Fenian force as mur- 
derers. 

And now we come to the John 
Mitchel paragraph. Mr. Alcock air- 
ily observes that Mitchel “ought to 
know” all about Stephens and 
Fenianism. As a matter of fact, 
Mitchel was transported immediate- 
after the Forty-eight, and it was not 
until 1875 that he set foot again in 
Ireland. (The boys at once put him 
up for Parliament, and he won; but 
before the poll could be certified, he 
was dead of pneumonia. At his 
funeral in the Protestant cemetery 
at Newry, his brother-in-law, Hon- 
est John Martin, M. P. for the 
County Meath, caught cold; and in 
a few days he, too, was dead. A 
fortnight later a by-election was 
held in Meath and Honest John was 
succeeded in Parliament by a tall 
young gentleman with a very pale 
face and brilliant eyes — Charles 
Stewart Parnell.) But let’s not 
bother about what John Mitchel 
“ought” to know; I’ll concede that 
what he has to say is acceptable evi- 
dence. 


And what does he say? And what 
is Mr. Alcock’s point in quoting 
him? Just to wear us down with 
words? John Mitchel’s piece does 
not contradict mine, but rather em- 
phasizes my main point about Ste- 
phens, which was that he had not 
the qualities demanded of a leader. 
He was a talker and an orator, by 
his own glowing enthusiasm mis- 
carried to a leadership for which he 
was not fitted. Mitchel is right in 
denying that he was a traitor; and 
I very much doubt that the Fenians 
went so far as to declare him one. 
But they were mighty angry. Just 
the same, if Mr. Alcock really be- 
lieves John Mitchel on this point, 
and believes that Stephens was by 
the Fenians themselves pronounced 
a traitor—then what, what can Mr. 
Alcock mean by saying that I went 
to war on the man? 


The judgment of history seems 
rather clear. So long as they clung 
to their belief in military action, 
the Fenians failed; and their prin- 
cipal claim to glory is that, having 
set out to do one thing, they did 
something very different. “The stars 
in their courses fought against” 
the Fenians, till the advent of Par- 
nell gave them the opportunity of 
centuries; and then for fifteen 
years, with a genius at their head, 
and with a united nation back of 
them, they did more than anybody 
else, save Parnell himself, to launch 
the Irish Revolution, and to give it 
any irresistible momentum. We are 
often prone to think of a revolution 
as a disorderly upheaval, explosive 
in character and productive of swift 
and radical changes. The Irish 
Revolution wrought changes of the 
most radical kind; but it began very 
slowly, and it took forty years to 
unfold itself. It began with the 
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Irish Land Act of 1881, and after 
that it fed upon the slowly storing 
economic strength of Ireland; and 
it came to its fulfillment, not be- 
cause the Irish were able to extort 
freedom by force of arms, but be- 
cause so many thousands of Irish 
peasants had meanwhile become 
the owners of their farms, because 
the profits of Irish agriculture and 
Irish industry at last were going in- 
to Irish pockets, and above all be- 
cause —as a result of these other 
changes—a point had been arrived 
at beyond which continued British 
rule was economically not justified. 
The simple story of the Irish Revo- 
lution is this, that the Fenians 
threw in their fortunes with Par- 
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nell, who presently found the bish- 
ops also on his side, and whose real 
triumph was that he reversed the 
tide of gold that for centuries had 
flown out of Ireland into England— 
that he made Ireland a costly bur- 
den to the English, knowing that 
day by day, and week by week, the 
burden would only get worse, and 
that the hour would come when a 
democratic England would have no 
choice except, in the idiom of today, 
to “get out frora under.” 


In the December issue of THE 
CaTHOLIC Wor.p, I published a 
piece about the Fenians; a piece 
which turns out to have been better 
than I had realized. 


VERBUM CARO FACTUM EST 


By MorTHeEr St. JEROME 


HE perfume of lilies about the bower 
Made heavy the silence of night’s mid-hour 
Awaiting in worship an unseen Power. 


No wing and no blossom was stirred, and yet 
Where petals of white were in white rays set 
The splendor of pinions angelic met. 


The tremulous moonlight o’erbrimmed the place, 
Robed her white bosom, and haloed the face 


Bowed down ’neath the benison . . . “Hail, full of grace!” 


By breath of the lilies was framed the word 
That thrilled through creation, and yet unheard 
But of her and the messenger of the Lord. 


Oh, strange and unearthly the whiteness dim! 
O’er the edge of the hill dipped the moon’s pale rim— 
And Mary, still worshiping, harbored Him. 





MRS. PROFWIFE IN THE TOMATO PATCH 


By Jutta CooLEy ALTROCCHI 


HE savor of coffee and fresh 

bread oozed along Main Street 
from the early opening restaurants. 
The east light made garnets of 
every window in San Francisco 
across the Bay. A few army trucks 
roared along to camps at West 
Berkeley or Richmond or Treasure 
Island. Otherwise there was the 
genteel quiet of a small town rest- 
ing sleepily on its elbow on an Oc- 
tober Sunday morning. 

But in front of the Government 
Employment office on Shattuck 
Avenue a crowd of fifty early risers 
waited good-naturedly. Out in the 
warm valleys over the Coast Range 
the tomatoes were ripe on the vines 
and the walnut trees were crop- 
heavy. These were the pickers an- 
swering a call for volunteers, all 
possible human varieties from a 
university town, slightly self-con- 
scious professors and their wives, 
graduate students, pale-faced office 
workers, lip-sticked girls in slacks, 
wisecracking high - school boys, 
elderly housewives, a hotel scrub- 
woman out for a day in the open 
air, a Mexican or two. A W.V.S.A. 
in trim uniform and a society ac- 
cent, walked briskly from person 
to person, listing names and pick- 
ing preferences. 

“Yes, people come to our office 
quite differently these days,” she 
answered my comment about the 
motleyness of the group. “It used 
to be ladies descending grandly 
from their limousines in search of 
a maid. Now the ladies themselves 
come in slacks to help.” 

The bus was over an hour late 


but everyone was merry. No com- 
plaints. Everyone’s getting used to 
war-waiting. It’s part of the game, 
isn’t it? The walnut -rancher’s 
truck arrived first and the impa- 
tient ones appropriated that. Then 
at last the bus and the voluntary 
tomato - pickers merrily climbed 
aboard. It was a clear, fine morn- 
ing. The way lay out past the 
richly-gardened homes of Berkeley, 
through the tunnel in the Orinda 
range and into the serpentine val- 
leys among the lion-tawny hills. 
Mount Diablo rose up flaxen out of 
the morning with its crown of cloud 
and history. It was interesting to 
remember that Father Juan Crespi 
and Captain Don Pedro, way back 
in 1772, had passed along the lower 
slopes and that a quarter of a cen- 
tury later a band of Spanish sol- 
diers from the San Francisco pre- 
sidio, engaging in a pitched battle 
with the Bolgones Indians at the 
base had been astonished by the 
appearance of a plumed specter and 
had thereupon given the bedeviled 
mountain its name. It was pleas- 
ant to remember, too, the luxurious 
old Spanish ranches that had once 
spread their gold brocade over the 
knees and feet of the mountain— 
Rancho de Pinole, Rancho de Mo- 
raga, John Marsh’s Los Medanos, 
Rancho de Pacheco, Rancho de Ro- 
mero, Rancho de Higuero, Rancho 
de Amador, Rancho de Valencia, 
with their miles and miles of wild 
oats and the mustard (golden fugi- 
tive from mission gardens), and 
the Spanish spotted cattle grazing 
the unfenced slopes, the silver- 
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jingling Spanish vaqueros riding 
gaily along with a lariat and a song, 
and now and then a herd of elk or 
wild deer or a family of bear or a 
band of roving Indians animating 
the shadows under the live-oaks. 
There are great stretches of open 
country still but the ranches are 
fenced lands now, with a few sub- 
dued cattle grazing the subdued 
slopes, fruit groves, neat white 
farm-houses, palms, roses, pepper- 
trees, fuschia and bougainvillea. 
Twenty miles out, there was a 
stop at the Government Office at 
Walnut Creek. The truckload of 
pickers descended here for their 
job in the heart of the black-walnut 
country. Our busload was ordered 
by the Government officials to pro- 
ceed sixteen miles farther out to the 
Tassajara Valley. The country be- 
came wilder, lovelier. Out past 


Danville, through Dublin, the beau- 


tiful little settlement in a warm 
valley where José Amador’s vast 
Rancho San Ramon once extended 
from horizon to horizon, with its 
14,000 head of cattle, 400 horses, 
4,000 sheep, and its busy work- 
shops for the making of soap, sad- 
dies, harness, shoes and blankets, 
and which became Dublin in Civil 
War days after the Irish had moved 
in and parceled out the land. Out 
through the low ways with the 
lyric names, Happy Valley, Hidden 
Valley, out along the sheep-covered 
fields to the Tassajara Valley set 
down like a green medallion in the 
ridged goldwork of its hill-frame. 
(The name is supposedly of part 
Spanish, part Indian origin and is 
said to mean cup-in-the-hills). 
At a great white ranch-house the 
bus stopped. According to instruc- 
tions we waited under the shadow 
of the windmill to receive our or- 
ders from the rancher. Here we be- 
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came a trifle self-conscious. Some 
of us were about to get down and 
grub in the dirt, receive pay for 
manual work for the first time in 
our lives. Metamorphosis of the 
white-collared into the collarless, 
producing a kind of obstetrical em- 
barrassment. We turned our eyes 
away from each other, focused our 
attention on the loping figure of the 
rancher coming toward us, a tall, 
slat-legged, wry-necked fellow with 
an olive skin, good features and 
deep, intelligent hazel eyes. He 
rounded us up in the corral, as it 
were, and then gave us a quite 
splendid talk, the gist of which 
was: 

“I appreciate your coming all 
these miles, folks, to rescue this to- 
mato crop. It’s fine of you to feel 
the importance of helping in this 
emergency when it’s impossible to 
get hands enough to take the fruit 
and vegetables off the ground. I 
know you'll work all the more 
eagerly when you know that these 
particular tomatoes are going right 
into the cannery, to be sent to our 
soldier boys and to our Allies. I’m 
sorry the price for picking may not 
seem very big to you, twelve cents 
a lug, but that’s the regular rate. 
We don’t pay by the hour. This 
way you can pick just as fast or 
just as slow as you want. Of 
course, many pickers can make a 
good living off it, but you see you’re 
raw and new today and your pick- 
ing won’t be so fast. And you won’t 
want to yank the tomatoes too fast 
off the vines anyway, for that’s apt 
to pull off some of the green fruit 
with it. Take two hands to it, twist 
a little and pull carefully. Don’t 
trample the vines, of course. You 
know that. And this here is just 
the right color for a ripe tomato.” 
Here he held up a specimen. “Ruby, 
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rich ruby—not scarlet, with green 
streaks. We call those fellows pink 
tomatoes. If you pick some of ’em 
by mistake, just lay ’em back in the 
vines and maybe they’ll ripen. 
There are the lugs out in the field. 
And here are some pieces of chalk. 
In this wooden box are some slips 
of paper with numbers on ’em. 
Take a slip. That’s your number. 
Mark your boxes always with that 
number. And, folks, you'll be do- 
ing well if you pick ten boxes this 
first day. Well, thanks again for 
your kindness and patriotism. 
Good luck and go to it! ... My 


brother and I will show you just 
how the rows lie. Follow us.” 

The two men quickly marked out 
three rows for each worker. The 
lugs looked small. We stooped to 
the work, finding the red fruit 
fastened so firmly to the bristly 


green stars of the calyxes that con- 
siderable maneuvering was neces- 
sary to detach each one. The base 
of my 13% by 17% by 7 lug was 
barely covered by the end of the 
first ten minutes. The box began 
to look as big as a freight-car. It 
was impossible to believe what a 
man, who had apparently just 
made the same discovery, shouted 
out to me from a neighboring row: 

“Hard to believe, ain’t it, that 
them Filipino fellows could pick 
150 to 200 lugs a day! Four min- 
utes per lug! Gosh! They got 
lightning hands, I guess!” 

“Greased lightning!” said I weak- 
ly, remembering how rapidly the 
Filipinos walk down the rows of the 
asparagus-beds in the Sacramento 
delta-country, flashing their aspara- 
gus-knives like multiple flames as 
they go. 

At first I stooped tidily to the 
work, C-shaped, but the muscles of 
my back gradually drew me down 


to good old Mother Earth, until I 
was kneeling before her in the 
primeval attitude of worship. Good 
black earth. Creek-borne down 
from the hills and perhaps enriched 
from the great inland lake that once 
covered the whole San Joaquin and 
all the tributary valleys, and ferti- 
lized and refertilized, of course, 
since the days of the Spaniards by 
careful cultivators. Black. Blue- 
black, like Indians’ hair. And rich- 
smelling, of all the sharp, sweet 
soil chemicals, as one knelt be- 
fore it. A good smell. The smell 
of vegetant life. The tomato-vines, 
too, had their own strong, nostril- 
stabbing scent. A bit on the vine- 
gar and spice side. A good odor. 
One felt one’s animal nature, which 
once included so much of the lost 
olfactory defenses, developing. The 
refinements of thinking seemed 


gradually to lapse away into the 


primitive. The smell, the bright 
color of the tomatoes, and the 
strenuous labor of the picking were 
all-preoccupying. There were cer- 
tain problems in a difficult story 
that I had been writing that I had 
hoped to solve during the long day 
in the open. But I found that I 
couldn’t concentrate for any length 
of time on constructive meditation. 
Jabs of thought, yes. But not long 
thoughts. It occurred to me that I 
was having a very valuable and re- 
vealing experience. I was learning 
for the first time the hardship of 
labor in the fields, what the great 
Russian peasant, Bondereff, called 
“bread labor,” the hard hand-work 
that has kept “the masses” bowed 
to earth, unable to lift the eyes to 
sky, hill, tree or Angelus bell, that 
has denied them the participation 
in beauty and the creation of 
beauty. Philosophy comes under 
the leisured porticoes of Athens. 
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Art comes in the quiet of the ivory 
tower. Quiet far back in its dim 
origins means rest. Tranquillity is 
the beyond-quiet in which the soul 
creates. Under the oak-tree at the 
edge of the field,—beyond the fur- 
row, lies meditation. .. . 

Yes, but (as I pondered later 
when my back wasn’t aching as if 
the demons of the soil were pulling 
it earthwards with a thousand claw- 
ing fingers) the sense of beauty 
must have arisen out of the furrow 
itself in the beginning, long before 
the emancipation of leisure. Wit- 
ness the words, for instance, that 
bind the creative arts to the soil, 
that tell us so much of the blue 
ground-mist of the beginnings. 


What is a verse but a turning (ver- 
sus) of the furrow? What is learn- 
ing but a walking along the furrow, 
the “lira,” the field-way? What is 
rhythm but a flowing, a stream? 


What is a book but beech-bark,—a 


rune written on a piece of “beechen 
board”? What is a page but a 
fastened leaf? What is a pen but a 
penna, a wing? And what is a 
magazine, to bring writing up to 
date, but a granary? The fields are 
in our flesh and in the text, the 
weaving, of our thoughts. They are 
there, but we fashion our escapes. 
The folklorists tell us that very, 
very early in the proceedings the 
tales of the fairy prince and the 
fairy princess arose by way of es- 
cape from a horny-handed world! 
The earth is good, but the sky also, 
with its untillable blue acres, is 
very good. 

I had wearily reached the end of 
my first three rows and was start- 
ing in on my second three, when a 
woman in slacks called out to me 
emphatically: 

“Hey there! Those are my rows 
you’re starting in on!” 
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I was amazed at the blaze of pro- 
prietary anger with which I an- 
swered: 

“Why, no! Look down those 
rows! Can’t you see that my next 
set begins here!” 

“Oh, no you don’t! 
don’t!” 

A struggle for territorial rights, 
symbolic of much larger and more 
earth-shaking battles, might have 
begun had not the rancher arrived 
at the opportune moment to settle 
the boundary dispute. As I got 
down on my knees again on the 
quiet but disputable earth, the fo- 
menting, battle- brewing earth, I 
thought, as the red tomatoes flowed 
through my hands, how bitterly 
men and nations fight for their 
little plots of ground to stand in. 
“The first farmer,” said Emerson, 
“was the first man, and all historic 
nobility rests on possession and use 
of land.” Terrae filii, sons of the 
soil, every last one of us. 

“But I do not see,” as an earnest 
little Frenchwoman who had lost 
four brothers and an only son in the 
Battle of the Marne said to me long 
ago, “I do not see why dey fight for 
more land, always more land. We 
all got dat leetle plot of land to lie 
down in, in de end. Dat ees enough 
for us all... .” 

As I worked, with the flame of 
battle still in my cheeks, I sudden- 
ly understood for the first time the 
legend of Cadmus, the dragon’s 
teeth sown in the Theban field, the 
spear-points rising, the armed war- 
riors springing forth, the battle to 
the death from dawn till dark, and 
the five survivors casting down 
their spears in the starlight and 
helping Cadmus to begin the build- 
ing of the citadel of Thebes!—A 
citadel to defend the fields against 
more battles, eternal battles? Or a 


Oh, no you 
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citadel of peace at long, long last? 

There is, of course a kind of sec- 
ond wind in work, as in all exer- 
cise. After two or three hours, I 
‘was breathing in great swoops of 
air, the clutching fingers of pain at 
my back had almost disappeared, 
the motions of my hands had at- 
tained a facile rhythm, and a little 
of my spirit was liberated for 
awareness-of-beauty. I found my- 
self stealing long looks, without any 
arrestment of my work, at the se- 
rene, inalterable line of the golden 
hills. I remembered: “I will lift up 
mine eyes to the hills.” And I re- 
membered Ella Young’s title for one 
of her lovely talks on Irish poetry: 
“The Line of the Hills is a Song.” 
... The words and the hill-line kept 
singing in my mind. 

What makes the mist-blue of the 
more distant hills so extraordi- 
Look at it 


narily beautiful? 
through the loop of your arms, your 
head held down side up....Itis a 
mist that quivers like water, not 


recognizable as distant stone. It is 
veils of blue over lavendar over 
silver over rose over some vibrant 
element that is not rock and stone 
and stubble and tree, nor earth nor 
water nor air, but rather Shelley’s 
“inmost purple spirit of light.” 
Perhaps it is a vibrancy of the “ra- 
diant energy” of which the modern 
physicists tell us all matter is but 
an arrested manifestation. Perhaps 
it is an illusion of the “conscious- 
ness” into which some metaphysi- 
cians claim the whole of the solid 
earth will one day dissolve, matter 
vibrating into spirit. 

Into the cool hearts of the to- 
mato vines I plunged my hands 
again, deep down where the ruby 
bonanzas lay of ten or a dozen ripe 
tomatoes in clusters. In the midget 
ancestral form of such red splen- 
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dor they must have lain on the 
Mexican vines six hundred years 
ago, to be gathered by the bronze- 
skinned, bright-bangled, heron-clan 
of Nahuatlan, for “tomato” is an 
Aztec word. Yet it took hundreds 
of years for the vegetable to be ac- 
cepted as edible in European and 
Anglo-Saxon gardens. For the 
plant was considered decorative, 
but the blood-red fruit poisonous. 
Why then “pomme d’amour,” “love- 
apple” ?—The romantic connotation 
is bad. . . . How heart’s-blood red 
they were! I tried to think of the 
various words for red. It was still 
hard to think except in jerks, but 
having always loved words like 
gems, I remembered that “scarlet” 
was the circular border of a Greek 
toga red-dyed, and that “cardinal” 
was the splendid cassock of an 
ecclesiastical prince. These were 
the urban words. But out of the 
fields came “vermilion” from the 
cactus - browsing cochineal insect, 
“maroon” from the dark glow of 
chestnuts and “ruby” from the col- 
or of the core-of-oak, robust, russet 
red! 

There was a sudden feminine 
shriek in the tomato-field echoed by 
other feminine shrieks from differ- 
ent patches and interspersed with 
gusts of deep-derisive masculine 
laughter. A cotton-tail rabbit was 
leaping away over the field tracing 
a pattern of rhythmic arcs of ter- 
ror as it fled from its hiding-place 
under a tomato-vine out of which a 
woman picker had startled it. For 
a moment all the workers were 
merged in the one small event of 
surprise. Each carried back to his 
individual patch a brief communal 
awareness, a new vigor increased 
by the vigor and shared laughter 
of all the rest. It was good to be 
working,—in a group. 





I began to wonder what other 
natural life there might be in the 
region. As the rancher came along 
at the moment, I asked him. His 
answer was: “Well, nothing much 
‘left here. But up in the canyon 
there’s pumas a-plenty.” 

There must have been abundance 
of bear and deer and elk in the old 
days, too, as there was in all the 
rest of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin valleys. The pioneers en- 
countered the herds of horn, and 
the bear families by the thousands. 
It was by the sheer overwhelming 
ubiquity of bear that the first Cali- 
fornia flag came to be, could be 
nothing else but a Bear Flag... . 
Nothing left now but the yellow- 
eyed pumas in the canyon, a few 
skipping rabbits, the field-mice and 
the toads, the thousands of small] 
white cabbage-butterflies fluttering 
over the vines, and the hawks’ for- 
ever mantling and weaving their 
beautiful descending spirals of 
death. There was only a memory, 
too, of vaqueros, Spanish cattle, 
adobe ranches and the later blue- 
jeaned pioneers with the covered- 
wagons drawn up under the shad- 
ows of the live-oaks. 

The late afternoon shadows deep- 
ened into black onyx under the 
trees. The torches of the poplars 
lost the splendors of their noon- 
day flame. The distant hills be- 
gan to take a closed-gentian color. 
A slight forerunning breeze came 
down the terraces of evening out of 
Tassajara Canyon. One began to 
think of lighted farm-houses, stars, 
—and supper. 

At five the huge truck rolled 
into the field and began to pick 
up the crates piled along the rows. 
The rancher’s brother walked 
quickly down the tomato aisles 
taking down on a pad the chalked 
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number of the crates. The im- 
patient bus-man began to blow his 
horn. The rancher beckoned us 
into the farmyard. He and his 
brother took their seats in a Ford 
car, one holding the check-pad, the 
other pouring out fresh coin from a 
bank-bag over the spread of an 
old sheepskin coat. We crowded 
around, and I found myself quite 
unashamedly eager, now, like all 
the rest, to receive the very first 
reward ‘of the work of my hands. 
There was much friendly chaffing 
as the number of lugs picked was 
read off against the personal num- 
ber of each worker. The average of 
product ran between ten and twelve 
lugs. But when the bus-driver, who 
was an old hand at picking, and 
had spent his whole day hard at 
work, was called up with the quota 
of twenty-two lugs we all burst into 
hand-clappings and loud cheers. I 
had picked eleven lugs, not quite 
the minimum, and received my 
$1.32 with a little more pride than 
shame. Fifteen quarts of tomato- 
juice or tomatoes per lug. A hun- 
dred and sixty-five quarts for the 
soldiers. Not so bad for six hours 
of work. I went away with a “solid- 
pack” sense of satisfaction. 

As we drove home along the 
darkening valleys, the sky turned 
slowly into the apple- green and 
yellow - sapphire of early evening. 
When at last the Bay, starred with 
the first lights from the towers and 
houses of San Francisco burst in 
all its dark indigo, purple-moun- 
tain-rimmed splendor upon us, the 
tired little housewife across from 
me murmured: “That’s purty, ain’t 
it?” “Yes, very purty,” I answered 
wearily, too tired for adjectives, but 
glad to find that the sense of beauty 
was still functioning and that hard 
work and joy are still compatible. 





FAMILY PRIDE 


By GERTRUDE JANE Copp 


M* lineage is not so long: 
: The earliest thing I know 

Is that my sires were Irish Druids 
Twelve centuries ago. 


But when the Faith was preached to them 
They quenched their mystic fires; 

They built the monasteries 

And some of them were friars. 


They copied ancient manuscripts 
And preserved the sacred lore; 

They made the people Christian folk 
Five hundred years or more. 


Then came the pirate Devon ships 
Upon a desperate day— 

Your Devon fathers manned the ships 
Armed for the battle fray. 


Then my men battled yours, my lad, 


And matched them sword for pike— 
They fought upon the headland 
And they fought upon the dike. 


Although we lost the victory 

And half the land we prized, 

Fair colleens won your Devon men 
And made them civilized. 


Oh men of slow persuasion! 
Three hundred years it took 

To win them to the ancient Faith 
And swear it on the Book. 


But when oppression bound the land 
Your forebears cut the chains; 

Our clans fought side by side, with blood 
Of martyrs in our veins. 


Now, at home your men are bishops 
Or if they cross the sea, 

They make the heathen Christian 
Or they wed the likes of me. 


Now, neither of us loves the more 
Ireland, the Faith or God; 

But whist! you come from Devon 
While I come from the Sod. 





IRISH ASPECTS OF SHAKESPEARE 


By WILLIAM JOHN TUCKER 


T is generally conceded that in 

Shakespeare’s imagination there 
is a plentiful dash of the fire, the 
mystical grandeur, and the lively 
appreciation of natural beauty, 
which are marks of Celtic literature. 
Some critics go so far as to say that 
but for early, frequent and various 
contact with the race that invented 
Ossian’s dialogues with St. Patrick, 
and that quickened afterward the 
Northmen’s blood in France, Ger- 
manic England would not have pro- 
duced a Shakespeare. 

In his essay on “The Study of 
Celtic Literature” Matthew Arnold 
puts to himself the question: Where 
did English poetry get three of its 
characteristics, namely, its turn for 
style, its turn for melancholy, and 
its turn for natural magic? He an- 
swers the question by declaring that 
English poetry got much of its style, 
much of its turn for melancholy, 
and nearly all of its natural magic 
from Celtic sources. “Shakespeare 
in handling nature,” he says, 
“touches the Celtic note so exqui- 
sitely that perhaps one is inclined to 
be always looking for it in him.” 

By natural magic in English 
poetry Arnold means its turn for 
catching and rendering the charm 
of nature in a wonderfully near and 
vivid way. He distinguishes be- 
tween “the Greek note of clearness 
and brightness” and “the Celtic note 
of aerielness and magic.” He illus- 
trates his meaning by quoting the 
following passage from A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream, as one in which 
the Greek note of clearness is struck 
without any Celtic magic: 


“I know a bank whereon the wild 
thyme blows, 
Where oxlips-and the nodding vio- 
let grows; 
Quite over-canopied with lush 
woodbine, 
With sweet musk-roses and with 
eglantine.” 


Here we have nature described in 
terms that are faithful, poetic, and 
graceful, but we miss the glowing 
imagery of the following passages, 
in which Arnold recognizes the 
Celtic note. The first is from The 
Merchant of Venice: 


“. .. look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patrines of 
bright gold.” 


The second is from A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream: 


“Met we on hill, in dale, forest, or 
mead, 
By paved fountains or by rushing 
brook, 
Or in the bleached margent of the 
sea.” 


Nowhere is this Celtic magic seen 
more clearly than in Shakespeare’s 
spirit-world, especially in A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, with its 
fanciful personalities and gossamer 
shapes, and in The Tempest, with 
its magician, its airy spirit, and its 
enchanted island. Under the names 
of Ariel, Puck, Peaseblossom, Cob- 
web, Moth, and Mustardseed, Shake- 
speare introduced upon the stage 
the diminutive elves of popular tra- 
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dition. Having gathered together 
all that he could find that was most 
enchanting in legend and folklore, 
he created what has ever since been 
the conventional fairy-land of Eng- 
lish literature. 

The Celtic fairy-land of Ireland 
resembles its Shakespearean coun- 
terpart. Both of these realms of 
fancy are inhabited by invisible, ele- 
mental spirits, who can move about 
rapidly with a flight that is “swifter 
than an arrow from a Tartar’s 
bow,” can interfere with human af- 
fairs, and are governed by monar- 
chical institutions. Both are per- 
meated by an atmosphere of magic, 
melody, and joy. Ireland has, no 
less than Shakespeare, its dwarf- 
like ring-dancing elves of the wood- 
land, “in shape no bigger than an 
agate stone on the forefinger of an 
alderman,” and its elves of the 
house, whom it is dangerous for the 
housewife to neglect or leave un- 
provided with food and milk: 


“Up the airy mountain, 
Down the rushy glen, 
We daren’t go a-hunting 
For fear of little men; 

Wee folk, good folk, 
Trooping all together; 
Green jacket, red cap, 
And white owl’s feather.” 


Speaking generally, the Irish con- 
ception of fairyland is more weird, 
more mysterious, and more com- 
plex than the Shakespearean one. 
It is less the product of a poetic 
imagination than the natural 
growth of centuries of legend and 
tradition. 

It would not be difficult to find 
a Celtic color almost at random in 
Shakespeare’s plays. Macbeth is an 
excellent example of this. It is a 
tragedy of the Gael; and its prin- 


cipal characters are Scottish Gaels 
of Irish extraction. Though Mac- 
beth himself lived five centuries 
after the time of Columba, the play 
contains several allusions, taken 
from Holinshed’s Chronicles, which 
serve to remind us of the enduring 
impression which the Irish saint 
had made upon Scottish history and 
topography. They are put into the 
mouth of Ross, a Highland noble- 
man, who, after the murder of Dun- 
can, asks Macduff, “Where is Dun- 
can’s body?” Macduff replies: 


“Carried to Colmekill, 
The sacred storehouse of his pre- 
decessors 
And guardian of their bones.” 


The reference is to Columba’s 
sacred island of Iona, which is said 
to contain the remains of forty 
Scottish, four Irish, and eight Scan- 
dinavian kings. Elsewhere, Ross, 
in reporting a victory over the Nor- 
wegian invader, announces that no 
mercy was shown to Norway’s king 


“Till he disbursed at Saint Colme’s 
Inch 

Ten thousand dollars to our gen- 
eral use.” 


Here we have an allusion, not to 
Iona, but to the little island in the 
Firth of Forth, now known as Inch- 
colm, which was granted to Colum- 
ba by the Scottish king of his day, 
and still contains the ruins of an 
abbey dedicated to his memory. 
The name of Malcolm is another 
memorial of the saint, meaning the 
servant or disciple of Columba. 

In the same play, when the sons 
of the murdered king, Malcolm and 
Donalbain, seek safety in flight, they 
go, one to England, and the other to 
Ireland. 
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Malcolm: “I’ll to England.” 
Donalbain: “To Ireland I; our sepa- 
rate fortune 
Shall keep us both the safer.” 


This incident comes from Hol- 
inshed, who adds what Shake- 
speare does not mention. The pas- 
sage runs on: “Donald passed over 
to Ireland, where he was tenderlie 
cherished by the king of that land.” 
Doubtless, the Irish king looked up- 
on Donalbain as no mere cousin by 
courtesy, but a genuine kinsman. 

If space permitted, it would be 
easy to show that there are plenty 
of other links between the play of 
Macbeth and the Irish Saga. It will 
suffice to mention three: the Weird 
Sisters, the Vision of Kings, and the 
Moving Forest of Birnam. 


An interesting point which has 
been strangely misinterpreted by 


modern commentators, is the fact 
that Hamlet should swear by St. 
Patrick, when excusing his lan- 
guage to Horatio in attempting to 
keep the ghost’s message a secret. 
Why, in the world, it may be asked, 
should Shakespeare make a Danish 
Prince swear by the patron saint of 
Ireland? One commentator makes 
the delightfully naive suggestion 
that as St. Patrick was the patron 
saint of blunders and confusion, he 
was fittingly invoked when “the 
time was out of joint.” An equally 
profound solution is that St. Patrick 
was said to have cleared Ireland of 
snakes, and that Hamlet is evident- 
ly referring to this legend in con- 
nection with his father’s words, “a 
serpent stung me.” A more reason- 
able solution of the difficulty, how- 
ever, is offered by those who are ac- 
quainted with the history of Ireland. 
It is a matter of history that in the 
days of Hamlet, that is during the 
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eleventh century, all the northern 
peoples got their training from Ire- 
land, and that, therefore, the name 
of Ireland’s patron saint was well 
known amongst them. In view of 
this, it is the most natural thing in 
the world that Shakespeare should 
make Hamlet, who received his 
training at a.school in Germany, 
swear by St. Patrick. 

Furthermore, it has been suggest- 
ed, with a good deal of reason, that 
Shakespeare was thinking of a little 
island in a little lough in a remote 
part of Ireland, and that an Eliza- 
bethan audience would be likely to 
take up the allusion in that sense. 
The reference, of course, is to St. 
Patrick’s Purgatory in Lough Derg, 
County Donegal, a place of pilgrim- 
age frequented even today by thou- 
sands of penitents. In Shake- 
speare’s time it was far more wide- 
ly known. Indeed, it is no exag- 
geration to say that no sacred 
shrine appealed more strongly to 
the imagination of the poet, the ro- 
mance-writer, and the dramatist. 
Certainly, no place in Ireland, in the 
interval between the twelfth and the 
seventeenth centuries, aroused so 
much curiosity throughout Europe, 
and attracted so many distinguished 
travelers from all parts of the con- 
tinent. It is only natural to suppose 
that Shakespeare made Hamlet in- 
voke St. Patrick’s name in a scene 
which introduced a ghost from pur- 
gatory. Clearly it is a case of asso- 
ciation of ideas, in which one 
thought—the thought of purgatory 
—recalls to Hamlet’s mind another 
idea with which it was obviously 
connected. 


One of Shakespeare’s most de- 
lightful comedies is As You Like It, 
and one of his most charming hero- 
ines is Rosalind. In Rosalind wit, 
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fancy, and gaiety of heart are min- 
gled with culture, dignity, and grace. 
In Rosalind there is also a peculiar 
blend of waywardness and tender- 
ness, which reminds us of some of 
the special qualities of Irish girl- 
hood. Rosalind’s name has an Irish 
ring about it. She recalls “The Dark 
Rosaleen,” and resembles her as a 
smile does a tear. 

When Rosalind finds the forest 
trees of Arden garlanded with verses, 
which Orlando has composed in her 
honor, she is bantered about them 
by her cousin Celia. Rosalind illus- 
trates her situation by a learned and 
witty jest in which Greek philoso- 
phy is mixed with Irish necro- 
mancy. “Look here,” she says, 
“what I found on a palm-tree. I 
was never so berhymed since Pytha- 
goras’ time, that I was an Irish rat, 
which I can hardly remember.” She 
alludes to the Pythagorean doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls, and 
to the belief, prevalent in Shake- 
speare’s day, that the Irish bards 
could kill rats with their rhyming 
incantations. The same supersti- 
tion is alluded to by Ben Jonson, 
Sir Philip Sidney, Donne, Reginald 
Scott, and other writers of that age. 

In a later scene, when Rosalind 
is defending herself against a bom- 
bardment of eager questions which 
are thrown at her, in rapid succes- 
sion, by Orlando, Silvius, and 
Phoebe, she exclaims: “Pray you, 
no more of this, ’tis like the howling 
of Irish wolves against the moon.” 

This allusion to the howling of 
wolves was suggested to Shake- 
speare by the following line in 
Lodge’s Rosalynde which was one 
of the main sources of the plot of 
As You Like It: “I tell thee, Mon- 
tanus, in courting Phoebe thou 
barkest as the wolves of Syria 
against the moon.” It will be ob- 
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served that Shakespeare made the 
Syrian wolves Irish. He probably 
did so because wolves, which in his 
day were extinct in England, were 
known to abound in Ireland. He 
had perhaps read of them in Spen- 
ser’s View of the State of Ireland, 
and was familiar with the couplet 
in which the poet wrote of Night: 


“And hungry wolves continually do 
howle 
At her abhorred face, so filthy and 
so fowle.” 


There is a word in As You Like It 
which has, perhaps, done as much 
to puzzle the commentators as any 
other in the plays. It occurs in a 
verse composed by the melancholy 
Jacques: 


“If it do come to pass 
That any man turn ass, 
Leaving his wealth and ease, 
A stubborn will to please, 
Ducdame, ducdame, ducdame: 
Here shall he see 
Gross fools as he, 
An if he will come to me.” 


Amiens asks a question, which all 
the commentators have been asking 
ever since: “What’s that ‘duc- 
dame’”? and Jacques replies: “’Tis 
a Greek invocation to call fools into 
a circle.” No Greek scholar having 
been able to trace any such invoca- 
tion, certain Latinists have tried to 
interpret it as being a corruption of 
“duc ad me.” Another critic has 
made the ingenious suggestion that 
the word comes from some lay of 
Duckpond life, and means “ducks 
come to your dame.” Modern opin- 
ion, however, inclines to the theory 
that the phrase is of Gaelic origin; 
and both Sigerson and Grattan 
Flood believe that “ducdame” is an 
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Anglicized form of a refrain which 
occurs in the romantic Irish ballad, 
“Eileen Aroon,” meaning “will you 
come”? In the same song the words 
“Caed mille failthe” occur; and it 
has been suggested that when, in 
another play, Shakespeare made 
Menenius Agrippa greet Coriolanus, 
on his entry into Rome, with “a 
hundred thousand welcomes,” he 
was quoting from “Eileen Aroon.” 
As this was a popular Irish air in 
Shakespeare’s day, it is possible 
that the phrase had been put in cur- 
rency by the song. At any rate, this 
explanation of the difficulty seems 
to be more reasonable than the 
others. 


There is in the play of Richard 
III a direct reference to Ireland 
which is all the more interesting be- 
cause it was added by the poet, and 
was not to be found in the passage in 
Holinshed from which he was tak- 
ing his information. Richard says: 


“When last I was in Exeter, 

The Mayor in courtesy showed me 
the castle, 

And call’d it Rougemont: at which 
name I started, 

Because a bard of Ireland told me 
once 

I should not live long after I saw 
Richmond.” 


Here we find a bard of Ireland 
credited by Shakespeare with the 
power of prophecy. There had been 
a time when the Irish bards dabbled 
in magic, and were weavers of spells 
and incantations. But long before 
the reign of Richard III, they had 
ceased to be sorcerers, and had be- 
come more famous as poets than as 
seers. The world has seldom seen 
a more elaborate organization for 
the cultivation of the art of poetry 
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than the Bardic Order of Ireland. 
The bards were professional court 
poets attached to the persons of the 
native kings or chieftains. They 


were an hereditary caste; and every 
bard had to undergo several years 
of training in the technical rules 
and traditional lore of his order, as 
well as in the history of his country. 


In the First Part of Henry IV we 
find at least one link between Ire- 
land and Shakespeare. Mortimer, 
the chivalrous and sentimental 
Irishman, is doing his best to make 
love through an interpreter. He 
promises to learn his wife’s lan- 
guage, praises her “pretty Welsh,” 
and encourages her to sing a Welsh 
song. When Hotspur shows im- 
patience at what he regards as out- 
landish music, his wife banteringly 
interrupts him with: “Lie still, ye 
thief, and hear the lady sing in 
Welsh.” To which Hotspur retorts: 
“I had better hear, my lady, my 
brach how! in Irish.” 

A “brach” was an Irish hunting 
dog. Ireland was famous for such 
dogs. The allusions to them, which 
are found in the writings and in the 
correspondence of the Middle Ages, 
seem like a continuation of those 
which occur in the ancient legends. 
The mass of these references, both 
legendary and historical, afford 
cumulative evidence that the Irish 
wolfhound of the Lancastrian and 
Tudor times was a large powerful 
dog, combining the strength of a 
mastiff with the speed of a grey- 
hound, and that it was the product 
of centuries of breeding in the ken- 
nel, and of training in the field. 

There is only one stage Irishman 
in Shakespeare and his name is Mac- 
morris. He is an officer serving in 
France in the play of Henry V. It 
is made abundantly clear that he 
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was not only a sound practical sol- 
dier and a good fighting man in the 
field, but that he had won the con- 
fidence both of his superiors and of 
his equals. Gower describes him as 
“a very valiant gentleman,” and 
says that the commander-in-chief, 
the Duke of Gloucester, was “alto- 
gether directed by him.” When 
Fluellen invites the Irishman to dis- 
cuss the disciplines of the wars and 
especially of the Roman wars, Mac- 
morris grows indignant at such un- 


_seasonable inactivity. “It is no 


time,” he protests, “to discourse, so 
Chrish save me: the day is hot, and 
the weather, and the wars, and the 
king, and the dukes: it is no time 
to discourse. The town is be- 
seeched, and the trumpets call to 
the breach; and we talk, and, be 
Chrish, do nothing: ’tis shame to 
stand still, so God sa’ me; it is 
shame, by my hand, and there is 
throats to be cut, and works to be 
done; and there is nothing done, so 
Chrish save me, la!” It is not sur- 
prising that the Duke of Gloucester 
should have been willing to be di- 
rected by this slashing Irishman, 
who is presented as a choleric and 
sensitive, but, at the same time, as a 
valiant and effective soldier. 

Ireland is of great importance in 
the drama of Richard II. It was the 
king’s departure to Ireland, to 
avenge the death of his cousin, 
Roger Mortimer, that gave his ene- 
mies the opportunity of deposing 
him. Richard had appropriated the 
inheritance of the banished Boling- 
broke, Duke of Lancaster, in order 
to provide funds for his impending 
expedition to Ireland. He makes no 
secret of his design, and of its mo- 
tive, declaring that 


“The lining of his coffers shall make 
coats 


To deck our soldiers for these Irish 
wars.” 


If Richard had not gone to Ireland, 
the Lancastrian revolution might 
not have been successful, the king 
might not have been deposed, and 
the play of Richard II might never 
have been written. 

In the Second Part of Henry VI 
special emphasis is laid on the help 
which the Duke of York drew from 
Ireland. The messenger who car- 
ries to the king the news of his ap- 
proach, does so in the following 
terms: 


“Please it, Your Grace, to be adver- 
tised 
The Duke of York is newly come 
from Ireland, 
And with a puissant and mighty 
power 
Of gallowglasses and stout kernes 
Is marching hitherward in proud 
array.” 


When York himself appears, he is 
represented in the play as encamped 
near London in the fields between 
Dartford and Blackheath. The 
stage direction runs: “Enter York 
with his army of Irish, with drums 
and colours.” He is made to an- 
nounce the purpose of his coming 
in words more candid than he is 
likely to have uttered in sober 
fact: 


“From Ireland thus comes York to 
claim his right, 

And pluck the crown from feeble 
Henry’s head.” 


Since I can resist anything but 
temptation, I may, perhaps, be par- 
doned for pointing out that the Irish 
soldiers in Shakespeare have not 
been the only members of their gal- 
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lant and magnanimous race to fight 
the battles of their hereditary foe. 
By a pitiful irony of fate England’s 
greatest generals and admirals have 
all been Irish—Wellington, Gough, 
Wolseley, Roberts, Kitchener, 
French, and Beatty. Even today 
this is still true. In the present war 
the first Victoria Cross was won by 
an Irishman—and a Catholic to 
boot! 
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And Robert Emmet and Wolfe 
Tone, 

All that delirium of the brave? 

Romantic Ireland’s dead and gone, 

It’s with O’Leary in the grave. 


“Yet could we turn the years again, 
And call those exiles as they were, 
In all their loneliness and pain, 
You’d cry ‘some woman’s yellow 


hair 

Has maddened every mother’s 
son’: 

They weighed so lightly what they 
gave. 

But let them be, they’re dead and 
gone, 

They’re with O’Leary in the grave.” 


“Was it for this the wild geese 
spread 

The grey wing upon every tide; 

For this that all that blood was 
shed, 

For this Edward Fitzgerald died, 





TELL THEM NOUGHT 


By WILLIAM J. RIGNEY 


|, yee tell them that you fled 
One night alone 

Far beyond the frontiers of the world, 

Where, in the lonely reaches of the night, 

You cast yourself prostrate upon the ground 

To be like Him for Whom you wept; 

Nor tell of whipcords digging deep in flesh, 
Bringing the blood— 

Nor of throbbing temples 

Spiked with thorns piercing the brain; 

Nor the crashing, blinding blackness 

Before the last bleak cry, echoing 

Re-echoing down the twisted years, 

With all of time engulfed in desolation; 

Nor of that sweetness later surging from the Word, 
The proffered chalice filled with exultation. 

Tell them nought of this, 

Since men would call you mad. 
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Sea thing to grasp and never let 
go is that Christian education is 
a personal infection that should be 
uninhibited by the dread of “emo- 
liacs.” Its method should be de- 
signed to arouse love and worship 
for a Person. Many people, however, 
seem afraid of religion when it is 
likely to become earnest, serious 
and intense. They shrink from it 
as from some awful uncontrollable 
power, which it is. They are afraid 
to touch and handle it, like an igno- 
rant maid terrified of lifting the 
telephone receiver. Perhaps the 
mysterious and shattering Word of 
command and utter authority may 
come electrifyingly from “the other 
end.” What is called “Scripture 
knowledge” is safe; but worship, 


absolute and supreme, is perilous. 


—Rev. J. M. Lroyvp THomas, in The Hibbert 
Journal, October, 1942. 


For many years the left-wingers 
have steadily depreciated every- 


thing American; . . . we have been 
told that Americans are “material- 
istic,” lacking in spiritual values, 
soft; the “machine age” has been 
denounced, incidentally by people 
who accepted all the comforts of the 
machine age; Americans have been 
told that everything they have ever 
been or believed was all wrong; 
they must scrap everything this 
country stood for and learn from 
Germany, from Russia, from any- 
where abroad. . . . Oh, yes, it’s only 
a few years since we were being told 
to learn from Germany, because 
look at their “social legislation.” 
... Sure, look at it, and what they 
got from it... . We are still told that 


maybe we put too much stress on 
the Bill of Rights. ... We must all 
be labeled, herded, told what to do. 
. . . Every trace of superiority must 
be eradicated. . . . Nevertheless, a 
free civilization is superior to any 
other. .. . And the machine age is 
a grand and noble expression of the 
human spirit. . . . If other nations 
can think of something better, let 
them; but when they do, the proof 
will be that they won’t need to imi- 
tate, borrow, steal, embezzle or beg 
from the resources of a nation 
which developed in freedom... . 


—I. M. P., in the Herald Tribune Books, 
December 20, 1942. 


Some of these folks who talk so 
blithely about how everybody is 
equal and all human beings are the 
same and how all you need is a 
Quartette of Freedoms to make 
them perfect, don’t believe any of it 
as it applies to their own personal 
lives. Personally, they prefer their 
own kind and their own prejudices 
and all the time they excoriate Hit- 
ler, they fall for Goebbels’s propa- 
ganda on the purity of races, par- 
ticularly their own. It seems to me 
that the worst kind of hypocrite in 
all this world is the person who 
talks about the brotherhood of man 
and never practices it. I prefer the 
honest man who says what he 
means. ... What this country needs 
today is not so much unity or even 
a nickel cigar—we need a Diogenes 
in search of conversation that is not 
hypocritical. We need a lot of pub- 
lic honesty and even a little in pri- 
vate. 


—Georce E, Soxoisxy, in The Sun, February 
5th. 
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This has been a war of the whole 
American people on the home front 
as well as in the field in which no 
demagogue can say that the sons of 
the poor were sent to fight the battle 
of the rich or that the President and 
his party had to fight an enemy at 
home as well as on the fronts. 
There has been mean and cheap 
political practice but not among the 
people and they have put up with 
scolding, belittling, and intrusion by 
strange and obnoxious political per- 
sonalities set over them like the car- 
pet-baggers because that had to be 
endured under the political circum- 
stances. Meanwhile, incidentally, 


the Americans have kept the Japa- 
nese off the backs of the Russians 
and, without any thought of a reck- 
oning or a post-war debt settlement 
have given the government author- 
ity to send the Russians machinery, 
weapons, planes and food turned 


out by Americans in quantities that 
nobody even asks to know. Nobody 
asks how much has been sent to 
Britain, Australia or China and the 
main thought is only that there 
must be enough, whatever the effort 
and the scarcity at home. The 
mighty Hitler and the mighty Stalin 
prepared for this war for years but 
the peaceful, naive Americans who 
were afraid they had gone soft and 
raised a silly generation of rug- 
cutters have done this much in a 
little over two years and are only 
beginning to open their pores. 


—WEsTBROOK PrGLER, in the New York 
World-Telegram, February 5th. 


The man who thinks he knows 
himself without knowing God and 
his relation to God, does not really 
know himself; and if a man does 
not know himself, he cannot choose 
himself; and if he does not know 
and choose himself, he cannot build 
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up a truly rich and human culture. 
The romanticist urge for the false 
infinity, the Communist ideal of a 
purely this- world civilization, the 
Nazi ideal of Pan-Germanism, all 
falsify man, neglecting the relation 
between the two poles of existence 
—and to these we might add the 
materialistic “bourgeois” ideal of 
individual freedom and comfort. 
The failure of mankind to build a 
true and lasting culture cannot be 
remedied by the slogans and max- 
ims of Sociologists and Economists 
if man conceives the wrong notion 
of himself and so builds on a false 
and insecure foundation. 


—F. C. Copreston, in The Hibbert Journal, 
October, 1942. 


When this war is over, there will 
be more rugged individualists come 
back to America from the four cor- 
ners of the world than we ever had 
at any one time in our history. 
They do not want and will not ac- 
cept regimentation of their lives or 
planned economy. .. . It is now time 
that our Congress should provide 
legislation, first, so that upon his 
release or discharge, any member of 
our armed forces can be employed 
by any employer without having to 
join any labor union. Second, that 
upon his employment, he would 
have equal voting rights with any 
employe, with any union and with 
any employe-management plan of 
the employer. Third, his seniority 
in relation to other employes of 
draft age should date as of the day 
he enlisted or was inducted into his 
country’s service... . I am not a 
labor-hater. I believe in honest 
labor unions who are doing their 
darndest to turn out the weapons 
we need. I have been laboring for 
forty years. I come from humble 
parents. But I say we must learn to 
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work, work and more work, save 
and save, if we are going to be hon- 
est to our God and our men over 
there. 

—Caprain Eppiz RICKENBACKER, Addressing 


the Advertising Club of Los Angeles, Feb- 
ruary 2d. 


... Are clerks and small business 
men, some of whom have very defi- 
nite ideas about democracy and the 
right to work, to be taken from jobs 
which are satisfactory to them and 
compelled to pay union dues or 
even “work-permit fees” for the 
privilege of working at unfamiliar 
tasks at less pay than they have 
been getting? .. . To compel a man 
to produce for the war effort is one 
thing. To compel him to contribute 
to the support of union leaders 
whose featherbed rules, slowdowns 
and other tactics have impeded the 
war effort is another. 


—The Saturday Evening Post, January 30th. 


Two points stand out above all 
others in the pronouncements of the 
[English] bishops, Catholic and An- 
glican, and the religious Press. One 
is that the spirit of an organisation 
matters more than the machinery. 
The other is that, without a foun- 
dation of elementary ethical prin- 
ciples, clearly stated, and accepted 
by all parties concerned, no ma- 
chinery or international constitu- 
tion will be worth the time and 
labour spent in drafting it. These 
two points are the beginning of wis- 
dom. They are the rocks on which 
modern international organisation, 
for all its plans and blueprints, has 


foundered. They are at the back 
of the mind of all those thousands 
who have looked to the new Pope 
for a lead. For the problem is fun- 
damentally a problem of the will, 
and a moral and spiritual problem; 
and the Catholic Church claims to 
teach a moral code for the whole of 
mankind—a code venerable yet 
timeless, a code as applicable in de- 
tail to international life in the in- 
dustrialised twentieth century as it 
was to the life of feudal communi- 
ties in the tenth century and to that 
of the Roman Empire in the third. 

—From The Catholic Church and Interna- 


tional Order. By A. C. F. Beates (New York: 
Penguin Books, Inc.). 


The contribution of the medieval 
university to our culture and civi- 
lization consists precisely in this 
that they gave us the very name 
university as “an association of 
masters and scholars leading the 
common life of learning.” They 
created the idea of a respublica lit- 
teraria where reason was sanctified 
and canonized. The glory of the 
medieval university was the conse- 
cration of learning and the glory 
and the vision have not yet perished 
from the earth. They made the 
name of scholar respectable and 
provided Church and State with its 
administrators. These were not 
warriors, not politicians, but edu- 
cated men, men who had been 
trained in the discipline of the 
mind, had learned to set a right 
value on things of the mind. 


—Wu.um J. McGucxken, S.J., Pu.D., in The 
Historical Bulletin, January, 1943. 








SPIKED GUNS 


By ELLEN NEWMAN 


ARY REED signed for the tele- 
gram and slit the envelope. 
The message was just three words 
and a signature. But it carried her 
to another world. A world of in- 
trigue and hate, of plots and re- 
prisals, of wrongs done and punish- 
ment suffered. Prison walls loomed 
in front of her, shutting out every- 
thing except a face, a long dark face 
with a mouth that smirked and 
eyes that glowed like two burning 
eoals. ... 


A voice . . . Burke Henderson’s 


voice .. . cut across her conscious- 
ness. 

“Judge Martin,” Burke was say- 
ing, “we have decided that you are 


to be the master of ceremonies... .” 

She was at her own desk in the 
office of her textile factory. . Three 
men sat there, a committee from the 
mill owners of the town. They had 
met there to complete arrangements 
for the program that would dedicate 
the new Community House to the 
public. 

Mary Burke looked at them, in 
turn, as if she were seeing them 
again after a long separation. 
George Hillman was talking. “The 
men will help us make the House a 
fine thing . . . provided we can find 
some way to make James Hilton 
behave. He leads a faction that is 
bound to make trouble if he cannot 
be controlled. You can’t depend on 
Jim.” 

“We'll leave him to Miss Reed. 
She gets along with Jim,” Judge 
Martin said. 

Judge Martin had not wanted to 
accept her. He did not believe in 


women having a hand in the man- 
agement of business. He did not 
approve of her owning one of the 
mills. His grudging admission that 
she could manage Jim Hilton was as 
near a compliment as she had ever 
got from him. 

“Jim is not a bad sort. He needs 
to be kept so busy he won’t have 
time to get quarrelsome,” she 
heard her own voice saying. 

She looked then at Burke Hender- 
son. Burke was in love with her. 
He was looking at her, concern in 
his face. She smiled at him and sud- 
denly she was calm. The four walls 
around her belonged to her, two of 
these men were her friends, one of 
them loved her. 

Three years ago she had come to 
Colfax and had bought this textile 
mill. She was making money. She 
had proved herself a capable busi- 
ness woman, able to manage people. 
The very Community House that 
they were opening tomorrow night 
was a tribute to her leadership. She 
had worked for it ever since she had 
come to Colfax . .. and she had won. 
She would win again. . . . There 
was nothing to fear... . 

At last the final detail was settled 
but Burke Henderson lingered. 

“That telegram, Mary. Was it 
bad news?” 

She shut her eyes against the sud- 
den desire to confide in him, ask 
him to help her. 

“Only disagreeable, Burke.” 

“Mary,” he said, “I wouldn’t ask 
you to give up your work. I’m pro- 
posing to you again, in case you 
weren’t expecting it.” 
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Quick color flooded her face now. 
“Our two factories would be one.” 

“And you could extend your so- 
cial work.” 

“And we could have our offices 
together.” 

“Oh, Mary, you have thought 
about it!” 

“All the time, Burke.” 

“Mary,” he smiled, “you remind 
me of Judge Martin’s old suspicion 
that you are expiating a past.” 

She went whiter still and her hand 
crept to her heart. 

“Oh, dearest, forgive me,” Burke 
said quickly. “I only meant it in 
fun. Everybody thinks that re- 
mark of his is quite a joke.” 

“Be patient a little longer, 
Burke,” she pleaded in a whisper. 

“If I must,” he said, “I'll wait. 
About that telegram, Mary. I think 
you’re lying.” 

She looked straight at him. “Per- 
haps I am.” 

“I won’t pry. But promise me 
one thing, that you’ll let me know 
if I can help. Ask anything of me 
... anything.” 

“I promise, dear. And, now, if 
you would just kiss me... and 
Os 


Mary Reed spread open the tele- 
gram, laid it on her desk and linked 
her hands together on top of it. No 
need to read those five words: “Ar- 


rive Thursday afternoon. Ruther- 
ford Carey.” She realized now that 
she had been expecting this. But 
that telegram under her hands 
steeled her for the ordeal ahead. 

She seemed as she waited to 
shrink within a shell. Her eyes 
grew bigger and darker and her 
hair as it swept back from her fore- 
head was very black in contrast to 
the ivory of her face. 

When her secretary announced a 
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caller she was surprised at the 
coolness of her voice as she said, 
“Show him in.” 

There entered a short square man 
with a long dark face. His thin- 
lipped mouth was twisted into a 
smirk and his black eyes were 
piercing under bushy brows. He 
sat down close to her desk. 

“Expecting me, eh?” 

“I had your telegram.” 

“Like me as well as ever, I can 
see that.” The smirk became a leer. 

“I detest the business that brings 
you here. I shall be glad when the 
last claim is paid and I need never 
see you again!” 

“If Iam so... distasteful to you 
why did you select me to settle up 
... this business for you?” 

“You know very well why.” Her 
eyes were flashing now. “Because 
you were the only one who knew 
them all. And I could trust you be- 
cause failure to play fair with me 
would have meant prison for you.” 

Admiration shone in his black 
eyes. “You’re keen all right. You 
always were smart.” He laughed 
briefly. “Well, I have the honor to 
report the claims all paid and duly 
acknowledged under notary seals.” 

“Oh, thank God! Then I am free 
... free, at last!” 

“Yes,” he said levelly, “everybody 
is reckoned with . . . except me.” 

Her eyes had never left his face. 
“You have had fees from time to 
time,” she said. “But today—now 
—we shall settle finally. I shall 
write you a check and take your 
receipt . . . so you can be on your 
way back to New York.” 

But, something she saw in his 
face stilled the exuberance in her 
voice, dulled the light in her eyes. 
It was as if she felt his answer be- 
fore he put it into words. 
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“I am not going back to New 
York.” 

“What... what do you mean?” 

“I mean that you’ve acquired a 
partner. Think of what we can do. 
With my brains your little begin- 
ning here will go far. I realize that 
your father warned you against me. 
But I have always been fond of you. 
. . . I like women of spirit. And 
perhaps in time, because you need 
my help and fear my power to ruin 
you, you will grow fond of me, too.” 

“How dare you? You are noth- 
ing to me except a lawyer in my 
employ! I have a contract with you 
to finish these settlements and the 
stated amounts that you were to re- 
ceive for your services. How dare 
you make any demand upon me?” 

“I dare, my dear, because you are 
in my power.” 

“If I refuse ... then what?” 

“You won’t refuse. The story 
with the proofs that I can offer 
won’t sound so good to the folks in 
this town who think you are so won- 
derful. What would happen to your 
business, your Sunday school class, 
your chorus of young folks, your 
social position, if I were to prove 
for instance that Mary Reed is not 
your name? Or, if I were to show 
them certain issues of a New York 
paper? Or, if... .” 

“Please ...” she said. She was 
suddenly a crushed and beaten 
thing. “I will pay you anything 
you ask, if you will only go back to 
New York and stay there.” 

He got up, stood over her. “It 
comes home to you, doesn’t it? 
You’d rather not be ruined. Were 
you so childish, Mary, as to believe 
that old Rutherford Carey had done 
all this for you just for a fee? You 
can introduce me as an old friend 
and we can settle down and every- 
thing will be lovely. And, after an 
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interval, we can be married. No 
need for scandal unless you won't 
listen to reason.” : 

“It’s blackmail! I won’t submit!” 

“Sure it’s blackmail,” he agreed 
cheerfully. “But you will submit 
because by refusing you would cut 
yourself off from your work here.” 

“Please!” Again she was white 
and shaken. The opening of the 
Community House! She must gain 
time to get through that. “I'll give 
you your answer tomorrow night 
after the program at the new Com- 
munity House.” 

He bowed low before her. “I 
don’t mind a short wait,” he said in 
voice that betrayed his exultation. 
“I'd like a day to look over my fu- 
ture home town. Good-by, Part- 
ner.” 

Mary Reed sat there a long time. 
She was facing financial ruin, dis- 
grace. But her only conscious 
thought was, “Burke! I can’t give 
up Burke!” 


It was in. the middle of that night 
the idea came to her. She sat up in 
bed, her mouth dry and her throat 
tight with unshed tears. She was 
frightened at her thought, but she 
seemed to see a faint hope ... if 
she had the courage to face the or- 
deal. 

It was a possible way of winning 
if only she dared to try. She had 
everything to gain, nothing to lose. 

In sudden abandon, in the relief 
of having decided upon a plan, she 
gave way to tears. “Oh, God,” she 
whispered, “see me through. Don’t 
let me lose my nerve!” 

She lay back on her pillows and 
slept. 


Somehow the next day passed. 
Mary Reed dressed carefully for the 
evening. To her simple gown of 
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black lace she added a single strand 
of pearls. She was to sing, and 
the young people’s chorus that she 
had sponsored and trained would 
sing too. 

The auditorium was filled. The 
factory owners and their wives 
rubbed elbows with the men and 
women who had toiled all day in 
their mills. The children of the 
factory town were crowded together 
on the front seats. 

In the stage wings, surrounded by 
the young performers, giving advice 
and encouragement, Mary Reed 
moved like one in a dream. With- 
out being seen she looked down on 
the assembly. There were only 
three people there who were real 
... no, four. Burke, James Hilton, 
Judge Martin, and far back in the 
room, Rutherford Carey. 

Burke was real because he was 
. .. Burke, and dearer, more desir- 
able than ever. James Hilton was 
real because he was a strong and 
vital personality, a disturbing spir- 
it, a man whose plans for stirring 
up unrest among her workers she 
had thus far frustrated. 

Judge Martin, on the platform, 
was real because he was as nearly 
unfriendly to her as any man in 
town. Tonight she would win him 
completely or she would lose his 
friendship and his respect once and 
for all time. He made no snap 
judgment, he was fair. 

Rutherford Carey she had not ex- 
pected to see here. She watched 
him as he sat there looking about 
him. There was greed in his eyes, 
a smug look on his cruel face that 
made Mary Reed cold with fury. 
But she no longer feared him. She 
knew that she was free of him. If 
her plans succeeded he would not 
dare to stay. If she failed, she 
would have to go away, change her 


name, start over once more, but still 
she was rid of Rutherford Carey. 

At last it was her turn to sing, 
at the end of the program and then 
she had been chosen to make a little 
speech, dedicating the Community 
House to the factory men and wom- 
en for their own use. While she 
waited through the opening chords 
of the song, she caught the fatuous 
eyes of Rutherford Carey upon her. 
And when the song was finished she 
stepped to the edge of the stage. 

She began simply. “I wanted to 
tell you of all the fine things we 
hope this building will mean to all 
of us. I intended to tell you of the 
evenings of music our chorus has 
planned for you. Instead, do you 
mind if I tell youa...a true story?” 

There was a little pause and every 
listener shifted in his chair. There 
was something in her white face, in 
her dark eyes, in her vibrant voice 
that awed her audience into an éx- 
pectant silence. 

And as she faced them, measured 
them, that strength for which she 
had prayed came to her. 

“Once, a long time ago, in a city 
far from here, there lived a very 
lonely little girl. Her mother died 
before she could remember her and 
her father was in some kind of im- 
portant business and he was away 
from home a great deal. 

“The little girl lived in a luxuri- 
ous suite of rooms with a com- 
panion who first was her nurse and 
then her maid. Teachers came to 
give her private lessons. She loved 
that, especially the music lessons. 
She had her own car and a chauf- 
feur. 

“Sometimes her father went away 
from home on long trips. He 
brought her beautiful gifts. He had 
been a sailor in his youth and he 
had visited every corner of the 
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world. He,could tell marvelous 
stories, he was always kind, and the 
little girl fairly worshiped him. 
And she felt a strange pity for him 
because she knew that he was not 
happy. 

“The little girl could not remem- 
ber when his hair was not gray. 
And he was quite stooped. There 
was, the little girl felt with the rare 
insight of a child, a shadow that 
followed her father about. She 
used to fancy that it was the shadow 
that sat upon his shoulder and 
bowed him with its weight. In spite 
of her love for him, she never felt 
at ease with him. 

“She was sent away to school and 
finally to Paris to study music. Those 
were glorious years for her. She 


had a career in music ahead of her. 
A concert engagement was assured. 
Then suddenly, she was called home 
by her father’s death. When she 


reached New York she learned that 
he had been murdered by a man 
whom -she had never seen and who 
refused stoically to give any reason 
for his act.” 

Mary Reed paused. Her listeners 
sat forward in their seats. Ruther- 
ford Carey was staring at her and 
as her eyes rested for a moment on 
his face, he licked his lips nervously. 

“It was a bad time for the girl 
who had such high hopes. All at 
once she was grown up, a woman 
facing life from a new angle. She 
went to see her father’s murderer in 
his jail cell where he was awaiting 
trial. He told her that he meant to 
plead guilty, that he was just as 
well contented in a jail cell as any 
place else. 

“She went to her father’s office 
and after a long time she found the 
answers ...all of them. Her father 
had been inducing people to invest 
money in a company founded com- 
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pletely on speculation. The small 
investments of thousands of men 
and women, on which they received 
small annual dividends had been 
turned into millions on stock mar- 
ket operations. Then, things began 
to go wrong. Money was lost 
faster than it had been made. The 
man who murdered the girl’s father 
had found out that the money he 
had invested was gone. He felt it 
was his duty to kill the man who 
had cheated, to save him from swin- 
dling more people. 

“The girl kept going to her fa- 
ther’s office, kept trying to get hold 
of something that was beyond her 
grasp. Her father’s partner was in 
charge. She signed whatever papers 
he asked her to sign. She was as 
bewildered as a child. 

“One thing she did discover 
through a file of private papers she 
found in her father’s desk at home. 
She had money in her own right, 
money that her mother had left in 
trust for her when she should reach 
twenty-five. The interest had accu- 
mulated. Perhaps she could use 
that to close up her father’s busi- 
ness, to finish paying off the credi- 
tors. 

“Before she had even told any- 
body about the money that was her 
own, her father’s partner disap- 
peared. And he took with him sev- 
eral thousand dollars in cash... . 

“The law closed in, then... . It 
was pretty awful. They showed her 
her name signed to incriminating 
documents. They accused her of 
things she did not know the mean- 
ing of. . . . And they sent her to 
prison. 

“Two years she was in prison. 
While she was there she studied 
and planned. She learned to be 
quiet and to wait. . . . Her mother’s 
legacy would be coming to her when 
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she was released from prison. She 
would invest in some sound busi- 
ness, make a new life. 

“She did just that. And from the 
beginning she prospered. 

“And then she found and sent 
for her father’s old partner. She 
hated him and mistrusted him, but 
she must have an agent for making 
the restitution that she was now 
able to begin. Nobody else knew 
the people to whom her father was 
indebted, and so perforce, she must 
work through him. 

“She sent for Rutherford Carey, 
although to disclose her identity 
was to put herself in his power. He 
agreed, for a fee, to seek out and 
repay the victims of her father and 
himself. She devoted herself to her 
work. She loved it and she loved the 
people of her adopted community. 

“She began to know security and 
peace. She began to dream of what 
. free 


it would be like to be. . 
again.” 

She was suddenly conscious of a 
breathless expectancy over the audi- 
torium. Burke’s eyes were fixed up- 
on her face with a quiet under- 
standing more revealing than words. 


Burke was hers! 
harm her now! 

But a glance at Rutherford 
Carey’s distorted features remind- 
ed her that she had not yet brought 
her story to a climax. She looked 
at James Hilton and saw him 
straining forward in his seat. 

“My friends,” she said softly. 
“it is my own story that I have told 
you. Mary Reed is not my real 
name. I ask only the chance to go on 
paying my debt in service to others. 

“Now Rutherford Carey has come 
to me. He is here in this audience. 
He demands that I give him a half 
interest in my factory, that I make 
him my partner. If I refuse he 
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threatens to tell my story, ruin my 
business, take away my chance to 
stay and work among you. I have 
... told you first!” 

Behind her she heard Judge Mar- 
tin get heavily to his feet, walk to 
her side. She looked up at him and 
saw his broad face beaming, his big 
hand outstretched. 

“By gad!” he cried, not caring 
who heard him. “That’s what I call 
spiking the enemy’s. guns. You 
used the most powerful weapon on 
earth, the truth!” 

And all at once, Mary Reed felt 
weak and bewildered, like the 
frightened little girl she had been. 
Tears stung her eyes, ran unheeded 
down her cheeks. She saw that 
Burke had left his seat in the audi- 
ence and was making his way to- 
ward her. 

Women, factory girls, the factory 
owners’ wives, surged toward her. 
Mary Reed shook the tears out of 
her eyes and faced them smilingly. 

And then, a booming voice held 
them all transfixed. It was James 
Hilton shouting, “Miss Reed .. . 
where is that varmint .. . that black- 
mailer?” 

“Jim, shall we let him be on his 
way, unmolested?” 

“If you say so, Miss Reed. But I’m 
warning him, it won’t be healthy for 
him to come sneaking back.” 

“Thank you, Jim.” Here was a 
new bond, an outspoken allegiance 
from Jim that was more significant 
than the protestations of the women 
who pressed around her. 

And in her ear Burke Henderson 
was whispering, “You have met the 
enemy and this town is yours... 
and me with it.” 

She looked up at him and smiled. 
Life was very good. And Burke 
there beside her . . . ah, that was 
the best of all! 
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— a century before the 
Pilgrim Fathers first set foot 
on Plymouth Rock, a fisherman- 
explorer named Jacques Cartier had 
landed a few hundred miles to the 
north, on the shore of the Gaspé 
Peninsula, and planted there the 
banner of France. Commissioned by 
Francis I. to find a passage to the 
Indies, he had failed; but a new and 
profitable possession had been add- 
ed to the French Crown. The col- 


ony, christened la Nouvelle France, 
remained under the same rule for 
two hundred and twenty-five years; 
then, hampered by the meddling of 
his governor, the Marquis de Vau- 
dreil, and the greed of the Intendant 


Talon, General Montcalm found it 
impossible to defend against the in- 
vading British forces under Wolfe. 

For some time the conquerors 
were in doubt about the value of 
their acquisition; they even consid- 
ered trading it off for the island of 
Madeira. But furs were of more 
value than wines, and avarice tri- 
umphed; in 1775 the first British 
governor, Sir Guy Carleton, took up 
residence in the Citadel of Quebec. 

Though his capital was already 
well into its second century, and 
possessed a university, a cathedral, 
schools, hospitals and convents; 
though the whole colony, including 
the thriving town of Montreal, had 
already some 60,000 inhabitants, Sir 
Guy found his new domain barren 
and inhospitable. “Barring a catas- 
trophe shocking to think of,” he 
wrote his superiors in England, 
“this country must to the end of 
time be peopled by the Canadian 
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race.” He meant the French colo- 
nists; except for himself and his 
garrison, there were no English. 

Catastrophe, in the form of the 
American Revolution, came, and the 
governor soon found himself de- 
fending his territory against a sec- 
ond invasion, this time of republi- 
can rebels led by General Mont- 
gomery and the notorious Benedict 
Arnold. He succeeded in fending 
them off, and, when at length the 
Revolution had ended and the 
United States of America had be- 
come firmly established, those 
Americans still loyal to the British 
Crown came northward. Most of 
the thirty-five thousand arrivals 
settled in the Maritimes, and helped 
to form the nucleus of present-day 
English-speaking Canada. 

But as far as the original colony 
itself was concerned, Sir Guy’s 
prophecy held true. Unaided by 
immigration, with little intermar- 
riage between themselves and 
either the English or the Indians, 
the sixty thousand French colonists 
increased and multiplied until to- 
day they number some three and a 
half millions. They have main- 
tained their ancient customs, their 
religion and their language, despite 
their position as an island of old 
French Catholic culture in the sea 
of Anglo-Protestantism formed by 
their neighbors on the east, the 
south and the west—they have no 
neighbors, except possibly Eskimos, 
on the north. 

Of the three remarkable things 
that strike the present-day observer 
about the Province of Quebec, this 
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maintenance of the old culture is 
perhaps the first. All ties with the 
country of its origin have long been 
severed, except perhaps the senti- 
mental, yet the Province’s legisla- 
ture, autonomous in local affairs, 
still conducts by far the greatest 
part of its proceedings in French; ‘a 
French-speaking Cardinal Arch- 
bishop with a French name still 
pontificates in the cathedral of Que- 
bec City; the French code of laws 
is still administered in the provin- 
cial courts of justice; along the St. 
Lawrence’s banks still stand the 
Norman dwellings of the seigneurs, 
whose titles were granted by French 
rulers three hundred years ago. 

The second cause for wonder is 
the part played since Confederation 
in national affairs by the conquered 
colony. The whole country is offi- 
cially bilingual; sittings of the Fed- 
eral Parliament, all official procla- 
mations, even the currency of the 
Dominion, are conducted or ren- 
dered in both French and English. 
Sixty-five members of the House of 
Commons, twenty-four of the Sen- 
ate, come from the Province of Que- 
bec; in the lower and more power- 
ful House, other Provinces are rep- 
resented according to the ratio of 
their populations to that of Quebec. 
Thus, in a new distribution of seats 
based on the last nation-wide cen- 
sus, reducing the total number of 
members of the House from 245 to 
238, the other Provinces lose seven 
members while Quebec retains her 
sixty-five. Since the birth-rate 
among French-Canadians is much 
higher than that of any other group, 
it is not impossible, barring heavy 
post-war emigration into other 
parts of Canada, that Quebec may 
eventually obtain almost complete 
control of the Dominion Govern- 
ment. 
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The third source of surprise—and 
for some of alarm—is the power of 
the Church in Quebec, which far ex- 
ceeds that in any other modern de- 
mocracy. Some ninety-two per cent 
of the people are devoutly Catholic. 
A four-per-cent tithe on the produce 
of the land is directed to the 
Church’s support. Education, with 
the exception of schools set up for 
the non-Catholic minority (and gen- 
erously financed by public funds), 
is almost entirely in her hands. 
Ecclesiastical edifices are numer- 
ous, and often magnificent, so much 
so that critics, both Catholic and 
Protestant, often find in them a 
basis for charging the Church with 
extortionate practices to finance such 
building. Usually, these obtuse or 
malicious critics conveniently for- 
get a number of relevant facts. One 
is that the schools, hospitals and 
convents are dedicated, according 
to Catholic custom, primarily to the 
service of the poor. Another is that 
a huge church, apparently dominat- 
ing a small village or town, in fact 
serves a large parish extending far 
beyond the municipal limits. A 
third is that the physical structures 
represent the sum and expression of 
more than three hundred years of 
spiritual achievement. And finally, 
it is better for the money of the poor 
to go toward the erection of build- 
ings raised to the glory of God than 
to those raised to the glory of an 
oil, a motor-car or a movie magnate! 

A further charge recently propa- 
gated in the United States against 
the Church in French Canada is that 
of clerical domination of the people 
of Quebec. It is true that the clergy 
form a large and highly-educated 
minority group in the Province, and 
that, since the population is over- 
whelmingly Catholic, the influence 
of this group is far greater than it 
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would be, say, among a mixed popu- 
lation. In the rural areas, villages 
and small towns, the priest is actu- 
ally a father to his people, they fol- 
low his lead in almost every detail 
of ordinary life. This is as it should 
be; it is one of the functions of a 
pastor to set an example for his 
parishioners. As for politics, the 
open expression of political opinion 
is forbidden to the clergy of Quebec 
as it is to Catholic clergy every- 
where. They have, of course, the 
same right as their colleagues, both 
Catholic and non-Catholic, in other 
parts of the world, to speak their 
minds on moral questions, whether 
or not these have a political connec- 
tion. Thus, the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop, who is without doubt the 
most influential cleric in the Prov- 
ince, recently spoke out against a 
law granting woman suffrage, be- 
cause he believes that such partici- 
pation by women in politics tends 
to increase neglect of domestic du- 
ties and hence assists in the break- 
ing-up of family life. Nevertheless, 
the provincial Legislature passed 
the law. Some of the Quebec hier- 
archy have forbidden clergy and 
laity alike to join the Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation, a Cana- 
dian political party, because they 
believe it to be flagrantly Socialist 
and Catholic membership in the 
party to be thus a direct disobedi- 
ence of Papal commands. Other 
members of the hierarchy, both 
within and without the Province, 
have made no explicit ruling on the 
subject. Opinion is divided among 


both clerics and laymen as to the 
morality of compulsory military 
service overseas; however, if the 
Government should put such a 
measure into effect, all agree that it 
must be obeyed. 

In short, “clerical domination” in 
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Quebec is exactly as extensive and 
exactly as restricted as it is in other 
Catholic communities. The priest 
teaches the law of the Church to his 
people, and sets an example for 
them; being devout Catholics, they 
accept his teaching and follow his 
example. On other questions they 
make up their own minds; that they 
often agree with the priest is simply 
a tribute to his superior wisdom. 
What powers and riches the Church 
in Quebec possesses she holds with 
the consent and by the express wish 
of her people; and she uses them 
unfailingly for the common good. 


Yet, if Quebec is religiously, cul- 
turally and politically in an admir- 
able position, in another field, the 
economic, her people have genuine 
cause for grievance. If the original 
colony was held by the British be- 
cause of the value of its produce in 
furs, those who followed on the 
heels of the British conquerors have 
been motivated equally by pure ava- 
rice. The Province today is enor- 
mously wealthy, not only in agricul- 
ture, lumber, fisheries and some of 
the richest gold- and base-metal- 
mining fields in the world, but also 
in a variety of industries and in 
hydro-electric power, “white coal.” 
But her people are poor, for none of 
this wealth belongs to them, with 
the exception of the farm lands and 
fishing enterprises not yet taken 
over by the banks and insurance 
companies. 

The economic history of Quebec 
is first of all a history of unbridled 
exploitation. In the first place, 
when industrialization came to the 
Province, her people were without 
money; they lacked the capital with 
which to establish mines, paper 
mills, smelters and factories. Out- 
side capital was enlisted to develop 
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the natural resources and set up 
the industries, from British, Ameri- 
can and English-speaking Canadian 
sources. It/was a golden opportu- 
nity for the financiers, and, natural- 
ly, they took every advantage of it. 
One example of their methods 
should suffice. A little over a gen- 
eration ago, one small group de- 
cided to finance a textile company. 
They gathered together just $500,- 
000 and, with the co-operation of 
a venal and corrupt Provincial gov- 
ernment, set up shop. By the time 
their corporation was investigated 
by a Royal Commission, thirty years 
later, their capital had swollen to 
$15,000,000 (without the addition 
of any new funds—stock-watering 
did the job) and the investors were 
receiving an average return of $1,- 
000,000 annually—or twice their 
original investment, 200 per cent 
per year. And during the greater 
part of the period, their workers— 
nearly all French-speaking Cana- 
dians, of course,—were paid wages 
averaging from ten to iwelve cents 
an hour, or siz to eight dollars a 
week. This occurred during the 
period from 1905 to 1935, not in the 
“Dark Ages.” 

Nor is this an isolated example; 
despite the strenuous efforts of 
trades unions, the present Provin- 
cial government and that immedi- 
ately preceding it, and the Church, 
wages in Quebec are still lower than 
those in other parts of Canada. Not 
all the blame, of course, rests on the 
shoulders of the financiers; the cor- 
rupt government already men- 
tioned, which remained in power 
for forty years, was partially re- 
sponsible; and a certain tempera- 
mental characteristic of the French- 
speaking Canadian, which makes 
successful organization of inde- 
pendent unions, even those purely 
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Catholic, extremely difficult, has 
prevented labor from growing 
strong enough to claim its rights. 
Finally, the few industrial enter- 
prises owned wholly or in part by 
French-Canadians have, for the 
most part, equally black records; 
their operators follow the example 
set by the earlier exploiters. 

The effects of this organized 
piracy upon the people of Quebec 
are numerous and varied. The edu- 
cational system of the Province is 
hopelessly unsuited to present-day 
needs. Because the people are poor, 
they cannot pay heavy school taxes; 
hence the government cannot pay 
its teachers properly, nor purchase 
the expensive equipment required 
to establish an adequate system of 
vocational schools. Only one 
French-speaking university, Laval, 
provides satisfactory courses in 
engineering and the sciences, and 
there are only a handful of second- 
ary schools which offer technical 
training. Yet without such train- 
ing, the French-Canadian is not 
qualified to assume the better-pay- 
ing positions in industry and gen- 
eral business; therefore, the people 
remain poor. Effective operation of 
this vicious cycle is enhanced by the 
fact that, because of the low sal- 
aries offered teachers, most schools 
are conducted by members of re- 
ligious communities, who manage 
to live on next to nothing, but who 
are, with a few brilliant exceptions, 
much more inclined to the classical 
than to the technical side. Again, 
the poverty of the people makes it 
necessary for them to take their 
children from the schools and set 
them to work at a very early age. 
There is no compulsory education 
law in the Province as yet. 

An incredibly low standard of liv- 
ing prevails in many industrial and 
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mining centers; Montreal, the 

largest, possesses some of the worst 
slums on the continent. In such 
conditions vice naturally flourishes: 
gambling, juvenile delinquency, 
prostitution, drunkenness (so com- 
mon that the entire hierarchy re- 
cently issued a pastoral calling for 
more rigid and better-enforced tem- 
perance legislation), and, along 
with these, a considerable amount 
of apostasy. 

Reaction to economic injustice is 
also largely responsible for the 
growth of various crack-pot move- 
ments, mainly political, in the 
Province. These include even a few 
Communists; some _ nationalists, 
who agitate for a separate Canadian 
Republic; secessionists, who want a 
separate French-speaking state 
without external ties; Fascists, who 
want the same thing with totali- 
tarian trimmings and a flavoring of 
anti-Semitism; a nameless group 
who want union with the United 
States; and some anti-clericals, who 
blame Mother Church for their 
troubles. The Communists and 
Fascists, along with a few of the 
more dangerous nationalists and 
secessionists, have been interned 
or suppressed by the Dominion 
Government for the duration; all 
the other groups taken together 
could not muster more than twenty- 
five thousand active members— 
most of these, however, highly 
vocal. Most of the people are quite 
willing to continue under the pres- 
ent political set-up, provided their 
economic wrongs are righted. 

Wholesale correction of these in- 
justices must apparently await the 
coming of peace. In the meantime, 
some advances are being made. The 
Catholic Syndicates and other inde- 
pendent unions, aided by the Col- 
lective Labor Agreements’ Act, an 
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excellent piece of legislation passed 

by the Provincial government a few 
years ago, are making considerable 
progress, despite active opposition 
from some quarters. (A recent 
case, in which the Syndicates were 
triumphant, involved the Alumi- 
num Company of America, operator 
of a huge smelter at Arvida, Quebec. 
ALCOA’s labor record is a matter of 
common knowledge.) Quebec now 
possesses more joint employer-em- 
ployee management councils than 
any other Province. Along with re- 
cent Federal moves regulating costs 
and standards of living, such prog- 
ress is at least ameliorating the di- 
rect effects of exploitation. 

The educational system is also 
being improved, however slowly; 
the Federal government, faced by 
the immediate necessity of increas- 
ing the available number of skilled 
workers, is helping finance new 
technical and vocational schools, 
and the Province is co-operating as 
far as possible. Compulsory educa- 
tion of children up to the age of 
fourteen, recommended by both 
Catholic and Protestant Committees 
of the Educational Council and sup- 
ported by the present government, 
seems likely to become law at the 
next session of the legislature. 

Such organizations as the JOC 
(Young Catholic Worker), under 
the direct sponsorship of the hier- 
archy, and its associate groups, are 
doing their utmost to reclaim the 
slum dwellers from the vices accom- 
panying such an environment, and 
are succeeding to a remarkable de- 
gree. They have brought thousands 
back to the Church and to decent 
living, but they still face a tremen- 
dous task. Recent reports show 
that they are also finding the Army 
a fertile field for their activities. 
Though the French-Canadian, 
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like other Catholics, realizes that 
the morality of universal conscrip- 
tion in time of emergency is a mat- 
ter to be decided by the state, he 
still claims the right to discuss the 
question until a decision has been 
made. The general opinion is that 
it is morally acceptable if absolutely 
necessary, but many feel that such 
necessity does not at present exist. 
Hence, in the plebiscite on the sub- 
ject held last year, the people of 
Quebec voted almost solidly against 
giving the Federal government a 
mandate allowing it to introduce 
universal conscription for overseas 
service. The rest of Canada dis- 
agreed, and the mandate was given. 
(Incidentally, no other government 
in the British Commonwealth, ex- 
cept that of the United Kingdom, 
possesses such a power.) 

This occurrence, plus the ravings 
of the political fanatics already de- 
scribed, has led many uninformed 
observers to infer that the attitude 
of Quebec toward the present war 
is isolationist and anti-British. This 
is far from the truth. In the matter 
of conscription, if the government 
decides to use its mandate, the 
French-Canadian will, as noted 
above, obey without resistance of 
any kind. In all other phases of 
the war effort, the Province is doing 
its share. Many vital war industries 
are located in Quebec, and the peo- 
ple have more than filled their quo- 
tas in War Savings and Victory 
Loan drives and in voluntary enlist- 
ment for service at home and 
abroad. Side by side with their fel- 
low-Canadians, the men of the Prov- 
ince have fought on almost every 
battlefield of the war. 

The commando raid on Dieppe, so 
tragic in its loss of lives, is an 
heroic episode that will not soon be 
forgotten. Except for a few observ- 


ers, all the men who took part in 
the excursion were Canadians, and 
most of them were members of 
French-speaking regiments. 

They were accompanied by a 
Catholic chaplain, Major the Rev. 
Joseph-Armand Sabourin, a typical 
French-Canadian priest. Father 
Sabourin was born in a village of 
the Province, educated at the 
University of Montreal, a wholly 
French-speaking institution, the 
Grand Seminary in the same city, 
and the Canadian College in Rome. 
Speaking to an audience of his own 
people, held in honor of his com- 
manding officer (also a French- 
Canadian), he summed up his atti- 
tude, and that of all sensible men 
of the Province, in the following 
words: 


“We did not cross the Channel 
[to Dieppe] to fight for England, 
but we knew that we were go- 
ing to fight, with England, for 
Canada. 

“Do not put words in my mouth. 
I have not just said that I do not 
like England. I said that we should 
fight with England, our ally. Why 
should I dislike England? Because 
each morning I can say Mass in my 
church? Because in our schools the 
catechism can be taught? Because 
each year, in the Corpus Christi pro- 
cession, I can carry the sacred Host 
in any street, in any city, in any 
Province of Canada? Because I am 
free to speak my language, to have 
my schools, to follow my tradi- 
tions? ... 

“T shall make a still greater pro- 
fession of faith. At this moment I 
much prefer to be a loyal subject of 
England. I much prefer to see Eng- 
land watch over my liberties, than 
to be under the wing of any other 
country in the world, including, 
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alas, France. I know as well as you 
do that the leaders of the British 
government .. . that the British 
government is Protestant. 

“I know it. But I do not want to 
forget that, if I am a free man to- 
day in my own country, I owe it to 
England... . I would rather be gov- 
erned by Anglo-Protestants . . . be- 


cause the Anglo-Protestant govern- 
ment recognizes my rights as a 
French-Canadian, gives me com- 
plete freedom of speech and of re- 
ligion, and respects my traditions. 
That is why we went to Dieppe!!!” 


Not an isolationist or anti-British 
attitude! 


POET’S CREED 


By PAuL 


WILHELM 


BELIEVE in God, the Father 
Whose beauty spills from gates at dawn 

Upon young summer’s palms-in-bloom 
And Joshuas with outstretched hands. 
Father of Love Whose Tears bedew 
The thirsting hills at evening 
When purple garments clothe their hallows 
And hot winds let them be. 
Father of Mercy Whose Sighs 
Intoxicate the weary wastes 
From pungent breath of gray Smoke Tree 
And balm of sumac after rain. 


I believe in Christ, His Only Son, 

A poet, too, for Whom the sap reveals 
The leaf and bloom of blade and tree 
And every linnet’s ruby plume 
Finds rest at last within His Hand, 
Whose Life of Love set all men free 
Joyfully in brotherhood. 


Amen. 


—e 
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“THE AMERICAN SPIRIT”’* 


By Joun K. CARTWRIGHT 


HE AMERICAN SPIRIT, by 

Charles A. and Mary R. Beard, 
is a new and important example of 
the current American mania for 
making books too long. It is given 
out as the fourth volume of a work 
which began in 1927 with the two 
volumes: The Rise of American 
Civilization. Those volumes gave us 
nearly all the real value of their 
learning and of their meditations on 
that learning. In this new publica- 
tion they give a last hard squeeze 
to an orange desiccated years ago. 
We cannot consider the result inter- 
esting or, in the long run, impor- 
tant. 

What produces books like this is 
probably the fact that, in writing 
previous ones, the authors accumu- 
lated long and laborious notes not 
used in the first publication. It is 
understandable that writers, look- 
ing back on long and patient hours 
of study, find it hard to leave these 
notes to their literary executors. So 
they find, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, a reason for putting the 
product—the squeezed pulp—on 
the market. 

In this case the Beards find that 
their earlier volumes dealt with ex- 
terior facts of American history. 
They wish now to “emphasize the 
interior aspects of civilization in the 
United States since 1776.” 

In the evening of their long lives 
of study the Beards are persuaded 
that the word “civilization” is more 

1The American Spirit. By Charles A. and 


Mary R. Beard (New York: The Macmillan 
Co.). $5.00. 


pervasive and important in the mul- 
tiple expressions of the American 
spirit than the words “democracy” 
or “liberty.” To bring out this per- 
vasiveness and importance is the 
task they set themselves in the book. 
The method chosen is to bring for- 
ward nearly seven hundred pages of 
tedious quotations. The criterion 
of selection of the authors quoted 
must have been, as nearly as this 
reviewer can determine, to choose 
any writers who used the word 
“civilization,” four or five times to 
the page in connection with the 
word “America.” 

Other authors equally diligent 
might have made similar researches 
on writers who had preferred the 
word “democracy” or the word “lib- 
erty.” Pending the day when a des- 
perate professor will assign such 
statistical endeavor to a Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, we may hazard the guess 
that, in the passages actually given, 
you might shift at random these 
words of blessing and make no dif- 
ference to the sense and do no vio- 
lence to the English. From Jeffer- 
son and Condorcet to William James 
and Dewey, this industrious couple 
has spared us nothing in the way 
of reprinting dry generalities and 
duli repetitions. They have been 
good enough to omit graphs and 
percentages. But there is no other 
definite literary merit for this long, 
dreary and pointless exercise in 
logomachy. 


In a chapter called “Foreign Criti- 
cisms” the Beards quote with con- 
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siderable irony the occasional dis- 
paragements made on us by such 
people as Matthew Arnold, Herbert 
Spencer, Einstein and Freud. 
Doubtless many of the strictures 
made against us are due to myopia 
and jaundice. We do have some 
national faults, however, and among 
them is the toleration of very bad 
writing. 

Many of the chapter titles in this 
book show a deplorable ear for 
sound and meaning. A few sen- 
tences will give an idea of the very 
bad style permitted by a kindly peo- 
ple to its major prophets. 

On page 563: “The year follow- 
ing the passage of the bill granting 
larger autonomy to the Philippines 
as a step toward independence, 


President Wilson led his nation into 
the war then raging in Europe and 
initiated “The Great Crusade,’ as it 
was styled by Preston M. Glosson, 


a historian of the conflict.” 

On page 169: “As the second gen- 
eration of Americans assumed con- 
trol of the Republic, they took over 
the idea of civilization, amplified it, 
that is, enlarged its representative 
significance, and applied it with 
cumulative force to thought about 
America as destiny, opportunity, 
and responsibility amid the chang- 
ing circumstances of the age... . It 
appeared more frequently as a 
vision of potentialities and obliga- 
tions, individual and social; as a 
sanction for policies pointed in the 
direction indicated by its goal; as a 
symbol of permanence and change 
under which elementary values were 
to be preserved and alterations in 
subsidiary theories and practices 
were to be progressively effected in 
bringing the real into ever closer 
harmony with the ideal.” 

It is writing like this which often 
makes foreign critics belittle Ameri- 
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can culture. Most American intel- 
lectuals believe there is a meaning 
in sentences like the last one quoted. 
In England, France or Italy the au- 
thors of such sentences would hard- 
ly get a hearing, let alone be vested 
with the mantle of a prophet. Yet 
it is of such glue-like gossamers 
that our industrious spiders have 
spun their web. 


It is a well-known fact that the 
word “civilization” began to exist in 
the eighteenth century. This would 
justify a lexicographer in beginning 
his article with that period. It 
scarcely justifies the historian of 
ideas for beginning with Condorcet. 
In another lovely phrase we are told 
that he was the first to develop “the 
idea of civilization into the world- 
view of history interpretation.” 
Whatever this may mean, we may 
very well admit that Condorcet had 
important things to tell us about 
civilization. He may have been the 
first or second or third to use the 
word. To regard him, however, as 
among the first to occupy himself 
with the idea, is a naiveté impos- 
sible in minds of really mature cul- 
ture. Preoccupation with the idea 
of civilization is as old as civiliza- 
tion itself. Very likely the Baby- 
lonian bricks might furnish a catena 
of paragraphs on the subject as long 
as this book. Certainly you could 
make such a collection from Con- 
fucius and Plato and the Upani- 
shads down. To think that the phi- 
losophy of civilization began with 
Condorcet and Jefferson is only to 
show that you have not learned 
much from the humanities. The 
sometimes trifling Ph.D. culture of 
our American universities does not 
excel in teaching people how to 
recognize identical things under 
differing words, or differing things 
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under identical words. It is this 
innocence which makes Europeans 
sometimes laugh at us. We Ameri- 
cans have so many points of advan- 
tage that perhaps fortune has pur- 
posely withheld from us the gift of 
writing greatly about great subjects. 
To be just to the Beards we must 
add that they do point out one of 
Condorcet’s limitations: his ignor- 
ing of the spiritual and religious 
values in civilization. The authors 
themselves, in the introduction, ad- 
mit that Christian ethics does make 
for a right. view of civilization. 
Their concept of Christian ethics 
is, on the other hand, quite proble- 
matical. Apparently it is just a 
variant of naturalism; for, in men- 
tioning Bossuet, the Beards are dis- 
turbed at his indiscretion in bring- 
ing God into history. We may 
therefore suppose that for them the 
term “Christianity” is subject to the 
same confusions of woolly thinking 
as the term “civilization” itself. 
However when two modern “lib- 
erals” (let alone one) agree that 
there was any limitation in a “phi- 
losopher” it is a small favor for 
which we may be duly grateful. 


In one of our weeklies a reviewer 
calls attention to the Midwest qual- 
ity of the Beards’ psyche. I suppose 
he may have meant to give a homely 
and folksy turn to the anti-foreign 
bias which is one of their strangest 
and least-engaging characteristics. 
The chapter on “Foreign Criticisms” 
does not say that no foreigners have 
a right to make any strictures on 
our country. But such an impres- 
sion is borne in upon you as you 
read. 

The last section of the chapter is 
one of the strangest and most er- 
ratic in this book. The presence 
here of millions of foreign-born is 
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regarded as something questionable 
and even sinister. “The over- 
whelming majority . . . no doubt 
sought ... to accept American civi- 
lization, such as it was, without 
much equivocation” (p. 548). This 
damning - with - faint - praise is fol- 
lowed by allusions to “temporary 
armies of occupation . . . enlarged 
by the secret and open agents or 
propagandists sent . . . by foreign 
governments.” The analogy of the 
barbarians within the Roman Em- 
pire is then used to suggest the 
sinister possibilities latent under 
such conditions. 

The curious attitude is rather 
particular to the Beards. It arouses 
a multitude of interesting questions. 
One wonders at what point the peo- 
ple of the United States acquired 
this right of disdaining the foreign- 
born. At what exact point did the 
mixture of the native-born and the 
foreign cease to be beneficent and 
useful? What forces established 
that grudging loyalty of the “over- 
whelming majority” which the 
Beards admit? What kept the 
“army of occupation” from taking 
charge as the Visigoths finally did 
take charge of the Roman Empire? 
And if the disloyalty of the propa- 
gandists and foreign agents did 
finally do some very bad work here, 
one wonders if it had one-tenth the 
corrosive power of the native irre- 
sponsibles who from press and uni- 
versity podium kept up the fire 
of anti-Christian, anti-democratic, 
anti - patriotic, anti- American criti- 
cism against all the traditions and 
restraints of civilization. 


Several pages are devoted to air- 
ing some very old-fashioned and not 
very intelligent anti-Catholic preju- 
dices. 

The Catholic Church has been in 
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the United States from the begin- 
ning. Our clergy and laity had close 
and honorable connection with 
American traditions from that time 
on. In mid-nineteenth century we 
began to be numerous, and for two 
or three generations we have been 
the most numerous religious body 
in our country. Catholicism has had 
too great a weight not to be esti- 
mated in its influence on the idea 
of civilization in this land. 

The Beards have found space for 
snippets from all sorts of individ- 
uals of minor importance. Unfortu- 
nately they have found only a few 
pages for the Catholic Church and 
these few pages are given over to 
an unfavorable presentation of the 
Syllabus of 1864 and of its bad in- 
fluence on the mind of Orestes 
Brownson. We are then told how a 
living Catholic editor has admitted 
that Catholics can conceive of theo- 
retically better systems of govern- 
ment. On the next page these 
learned authors adopt the cheap- 
jack conclusion of the trashy 
socialist weeklies that American 
Catholics favor Fascism. 

For people less learned and with 
smaller pretensions than the Beards 
to national leadership we might 
pass over such assertions with a 
smile of pity. In this case however 
we are confronted with the prob- 
lem of responsibility. It seems 
scarcely less than criminal for peo- 
ple in their position to bow to these 
traditions of prejudice which allow 
condemnation on so little evidence. 

The Syllabus, as they acknowl- 
edge, is a document couched in 
negative language. To people of lit- 
erary sensitiveness this would have 
been a warning in itself. Short of 
this, people who felt responsibility 
in the premises would have tried to 
find out the Catholic interpretation 


of the document. The phrases of 
the Syllabus are evidently intended 
not so much to be taken as truths 
as to be sign-posts of error. If Pius 
IX. put up channel-markers to 
guide Catholics against errors politi- 
cal and social, will the Beards con- 
tend there were no such errors 
against which warnings needed to 
be erected? 

After the citation, with sardonic 
remarks, of the four or five phrases 
in the Syllabus which might sound 
most offensive to naive ears, you 
might expect, if you were naive, to 
have the Beards tell. you what ter- 
rible things ensued in the United 
States. But you get nothing of the 
kind, for the Beards could find 
nothing of the kind. There was 
nothing of the kind. So they say 
(page 513): “No American Catholic, 
apparently, attempted the forma- 


tion of a clerical party . . . for the 


purpose of .. . establishing in law 
or practice the positive doctrines 
implied in the list of negatives. But 
the issues involved in the Syllabus 
were widely discussed in periodicals 
published by various Catholic 
groups, in some cases temperately 
and in others with vehemence.” 

In other words, Catholics listened 
to the warnings of the Syllabus and 
took stock of the situation. Being 
in America and enjoying political 
liberty, they accepted its institutions 
with a gratitude that was all the 
better for being the result of rea- 
soned and enlightened discussion. 
Was this not an American, as well 
as a Catholic way to act? 

Did the Beards, as responsible 
and influential writers, feel no duty 
to speak of our leaders, Gibbons and 
Ireland and others, in reference to 
their thoughts on American civiliza- 
tion? Surely these men had at least 
as much to do with American de- 
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velopment as Mercy Warren. Or 
was it that they did not have the 
good fortune to use the word “civi- 
lization” instead of “democracy” or 
“liberty”? Did the Beards have no 
duty, since they are advisers of 
America’s conscience, to point out 
that our systems of independent 
schools has taught a love for the 
country that was stronger, if any- 
thing, than that given in other 
schools? Have these facts meant 
nothing even in a purely verbal his- 
tory of civilization? 

Brownson is shown as a horrible 
instance of how a good mind goes 
wrong under the influence of the 
Syllabus. He is quoted as of 1850, 
1862: and 1873 in order to show how, 
after the Syllabus, he began to 
think badly of the United States. 
It would be an interesting thing 
to compare Brownson’s brief com- 


plaints of certain bad tendencies 
in 1873 with the Beards’ long and 
itemized chapters of complaint 
dealing with the same period and 
after in their Rise of American Civi- 
lization. Was it wrong for Brown- 
son to see certain possibilities of 


evil? And was it right for the 
Beards to paint the actualities of 
evil in their depressing post-Civil 
War pages? If so does the Syllabus 
make the criterion of wrongness? 

It is matter of regret to speak 
in this way of the Beards. After 
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all, they have in the past rendered 
intellectual service to us all and 
their latest book might have merit- 
ed at least a succes d’estime. 
Charles Beard of the Economic In- 
terpretation was not merely an eco- 
nomic materialist. The Beards of 
the Rise of American Civilization 
did produce in 1927 a book which is 
still worth reading in 1943: a cer- 
tain breadth of cultural interest, a 
certain depth in interpretation, a 
certain irony kept it far from the 
commonplace. These merits might 
have covered the woolliness and 
prosiness of the present book. They 
cannot excuse the unconscientious- 
ness by which the Beards have lent 
their prestige and authority to no- 
tions which in weaker minds be- 
come transformed into hatred and 
bigotry. The rise of superficial and 
irresponsible anti-Catholicism in 
the literature of our intelligentsia is 
one of the most shameful and dan- 
gerous phenomena of our time. 
From the last war to the present the 
increase can be marked as though 
by a gauge or meter. When writers 
have atttained assured fame and 
almost automatic influence, what 
higher duty have they than to use 
their authority to check evil and 
discord? It is a problem in literary 
ethics. It is an item in our own 
time’s contribution to the American 
Spirit. 








THE DRAMA 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


THE PATRIOTS 


Ss dream was a country where 
each man had his own garden 
and homestead—some large enough, 
indeed, to hold a library like his 
own but none too large for each 
freeman not to feel his security 
rooted in the soil for which freemen 
had fought. Born himself on the 
edge of the Alleghanies, Jefferson’s 
American was the frontier - sired 
farmer able to fend for himself in a 
crisis; who might need education 
but never coercion; a man guided 
by reason, who would fight a Revo- 
lution for his legal rights and secure 
them by legislation. In England, 
William Cobbett had had the same 
dream but it was in the face of in- 
creasing slums and deserted vil- 
lages. 

To Alexander Hamilton, born ina 
Crown Colony of rich planters, the 
American dream was Progress; in- 
dustrialism overstepping the Old 
World’s; cities, expanding, multi- 
plying; highways pushing through 
new territory; ambitious, go-getting 
businessmen and contented bank- 
ers. The citizen on whom he 
counted was the man of superior 
education and moneyed interests. 
Our two party system began to take 
_ shape when Hamilton and Jefferson 
took their places in Washington’s 
first Cabinet. Easily the most bril- 
liant minds in the new United 
States, each young statesman fought 
for his own political ideal. Their 
struggle is the theme of Sidney 
Kingsley’s drama and it is a very 
fine one. 

What happened? Although it was 


Jefferson and not Hamilton who was 
later to enter the White House, the 
capitalism, encouraged by Hamilton 
burgeoned and reached its apogee in 
our century and yet, at the same 
time, it was often the poorest boy 
who became the richest business- 
man, thanks to the equality of op- 
portunity insisted upon by Jefferson. 
“As America grew,” writes James 
Truslow Adams, “she insisted on 
clinging to the Jeffersonian ideal 
while gathering up the Hamiltonian 
money profits. That is the Ameri- 
can paradox.” 

Washington, removed from fac- 
tion, hitched and drove both horses. 
He needed all the horse power he 
could get for his feeble republic. 
American credit was established by 
Hamilton; the rights of the states 
and the individual safeguarded by 
Jefferson. Besides their loyalty to 
America, Jefferson and Hamilton 
had one common bond in their loy- 
alty to the President. One of the 
best scenes in the play is when the 
new Secretary of State and the new 
Secretary of the Treasury meet for 
the first time in Washington’s house 
at Broadway and Rector Street, and 
the tired President and Jefferson, 
both homesick farmers, slip down 
to the Hudson together for some 
fishing. 

The play opens with a prologue 
on shipboard with Jefferson, return- 
ing from France, as a widower. His 
devotion to his wife and to Monti- 
cello come then in a dream se- 
quence. Madison, Monroe, Knox 
and Humphrey appear as a back- 
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ground for the great trio and the 
reaction of the workingman to the 
various statesmen is astutely shown 
by the personal attitude of the ost- 
lers to their customers in the smithy 
of aninn. A touching incident be- 
tween Jefferson and his Negro body- 
servant illustrates his lack of inter- 
racial prejudice. Dramatic due is 
paid to Washington’s visit to Jeffer- 
son in Philadelphia to beg him to 
reconsider his resignation which 
cost Jefferson his personal fortune. 
Jefferson’s inaugural address with 
its timely overtones, makes a superb 
finale. 

Mr. Kingsley has not handled 
Hamilton too gently. He is painted 
as the evil genius of the country and 
yet one must remember that it was 
Jefferson’s theory of state’s rights 
carried to the extreme which made 
men like Lee place their state before 


their country. At the end, however, 
the author is generous enough to 
show Hamilton ready to swing: the 
vote without compromise to Jeffer- 
son to preserve the republic from 


Aaron Burr. I feel I must also say 
a word for the New Yorkers classed 
together as rich and unscrupulous 
snobs and particularly for kindly 
General Schuyler, Hamilton’s fa- 
ther-in-law, who was treated far 
worse than Arnold but who saw, 
without rancor, Gates steal the 
laurels of Saratoga. Burgoyne 
burned Schuyler’s country house 
and crops but it was Schuyler, as a 
private citizen, who sheltered Bur- 
goyne and his staff in Albany after 
his defeat. 

History in The Patriots is robust- 
ly dramatic; the spotlight illumines 
the great men of the period in a 
brilliant production, staged by Shep- 
ard Traube for The Playwrights 
Company and Rowland Stebbins. 
Raymond Edward Johnson of radio 
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fame, endows Jefferson with a rich 
voice and a warm and genuine per- 
sonality. House Jameson, who was 
so good as Senator Lodge in the Wil- 
son play, is also Henry Aldrich’s Fa- 
ther on the radio and is a crisp and: 
forceful Hamilton—without his 
slight figure. Cecil Humphreys, we 
feel certain, was an ideal Washing- 
ton but he suffered an accident on 
the iced pavements of January 30th, 
and on February Ist his place was 
taken at twenty-four hours notice 
by Edwin Jerome who contributed 
a splendidly sound and dignified and 
yet thoroughly human performance 
to his credit as a good sport and 
good trouper. 

The Patriots is not only a tribute 
to Jefferson who gave us West Point, 
the Congressional Library, the Uni- 
versity of Virginia as well as the 
Declaration of Independence, Louisi- 
ana and the dumbwaiter (!), but it 
presents an affectionate portrait of 
the greatest of them all, George 
Washington. “His integrity was 
most pure; his justice the most in- 
flexible I have ever known; no mo- 
tives of interest, of consanguinity, 
of friendship or hatred, being able 
to bias his decision. He was, in- 
deed,” wrote Jefferson, “in every 
sense of the word, a wise, a good 
and a great man.” 

It is almost a patriotic duty to go 
to the National Theater. 


Dark Eyes.—“What a wonderful 
night!” cries Natasha, “we have sold 
our play, we are saved from prison 
and the man I love is going to die 
for Roossia!” A great deal, indeed, 
can happen in one night when three 
Russian actresses come for a visit. 
Miss Helen Field knew that she had 
no ordinary fiancé when she be- 
came engaged to Prince Nikolai 
Toradje of Café Society Georgian 
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lineage but she hadn’t forseen his 
inviting his three dearest, oldest 
friends to the Field’s Long Island 
home when Mr. Field had given or- 
ders for a quiet week-end. The 
three dearest friends turned out to 
be three Russian actresses dead 
broke and out of work and, as one 
of them was obviously a dear old 
flame of Nikolai’s, Miss Field didn’t 
welcome them nearly as warmly as 
her Father who had run up a white 
flag to their blandishments before 
dinner. By the time they had 
dressed up in national costumes, 
sung national songs and presented 
their last treasure, a samovar, to his 
Mother, Mr. Field had not only 
promised to produce their play, pay 
their bank deficit but proffered per- 
manent security to one of the trio 
which, after all, is no more of a 
fairy tale than that the charming 
Mesdames Miramova and Leonto- 


vich should stage their return to the 

theater in a hit which they had writ- 

ten together and sold overnight. 
After waiting and waiting for an- 


other Grand Hotel and Tovarich 
which had brought them both star- 
dom, they decided to construct their 
own vehicle and they have certainly 
succeeded. Act II. may become a 
bit ebullient even for Slavic tempera- 
ments but Act I. is character com- 
edy of the best. When the Prince 
whispers to his friends to make con- 
versation, the three Russian ladies 
launch an exalted discussion of the 
beauties of silence, and their argu- 
ment on Tchaikovsky on the stair- 
case—reminiscent of the defense of 
Stalingrad—brings down the house. 
Leontovich plays the more sophisti- 
cated actress who has no illusions 
about anything but Russia. Mira- 
mova’s Tonia is devout and trusting. 
All the males capitulate to their 
charms including the butler on 
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whom they spend their last dollar 
for an umbrella. The butler is 
Oscar Polk never to be forgotten as 
“Gabe” in Green Pastures; Jay Fas- 
sett is the kindly Mr. Field and Lud- 
milla Toretzka’s playing of the eld- 
erly actress, who insists on cooking 
Russian specialties, adds greatly to 
the laughs. _ 

It seems very unfortunate that 
Christ’s name should be taken very 
much in vain on two occasions in 
Dark Eyes. We also query the good 
sense if not the good taste of the 
Russian ladies repeating quite so 
often an Anglo-Saxon gutter term of 
opprobrium after it had won them 
one laugh.—At the Belasco. 


CouNTERATTACK.—Another Soviet 
play has arrived, this time directed 
by Miss Margaret Webster but not 
even her spirited production can 
mitigate the terrific tedium of being 
blocked up in a cellar with six 
Nazis and two Russian soldiers for 
three whole acts. Journey’s End 
has as grim a setting—so has 
Fidelio—-but in Journey’s End the 
characters had enough charm or 
humor to lighten the darkness. 
Counterattack is something like be- 
ing caught in a cage at a Zoo. We 
couldn’t make out whether the Ger- 
mans all spoke Russian or the Rus- 
sians spoke German but in any case 
their growling and snarling is mu- 
tually intelligible. The action which 
is that of caged animals pouncing 
on each other, is interlarded with 
Soviet propaganda. The Nazi pris- 
oners are overcome to find that the 
Russians plan to ration equally 
their food and water; they marvel 
at the picture painted of collective 
farming and the magnanimity of 
factory management which permits 
time off to working mothers to 
nurse their babies. The only wom- 
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an is a Nazi Red Cross nurse who 
has to be protected from her fellow 
Nazis by the Russians. Of course 
everyone has to be dirty and dishev- 
eled except the younger Russian 
who insists on shaving until 
knocked out by Nazi aggression. 
Tickets for Counterattack are said 
to be on sale for eight weeks in ad- 
vance but we wonder who will buy 
them?—At the Windsor. 


TINKER’S DaM.—The Blackfriars 
achieved the best production of 
their career with Tinker’s Dam so 
far as cast, setting and lighting was 
concerned. It was a modern moral- 
ity play, fantastic in conception, 
with wit and imagination, woven 
about an argument in a bomb shel- 
ter, between a scientist, a journalist, 
a soldier and a stage Irishman, as to 
God’s existence. If the Irish tinker 
had been any type of American— 
even a hobo—it would have greatly 
strengthened the play and removed 
some surplus sentiment and some 
over familiar Abbey Theater proso- 
dy. Tinker’s Dam has the earmarks 
of a first play by a worth-while 
author. Andrew Hawke fell into 
good hands with the Blackfriars and 
they were also fortunate. We look 
forward to another of Mr. Hawke’s 
plays under their sensitive direc- 
tion. The Blackfriars are rapidly 
winning a real place for themselves 
as an Experimental Theater and we 
wish that more Catholics who are 
disappointed by Broadway would 
find their way to West 57th Street. 


THE Moon Vine.—Nothing could 
be more alluring for a visit than the 
white pillared porch framed in the 
moon vine way down in Louisiana 


in 1905. Three generations of 
Meades sit there in rockers but if 
the heroine, Mariah, had half the 
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sense that old “Miss Bessie,” the 
matriarch, had lost there would 
have been no comedy, since it is the 
vagaries of Mariah which tend to 
upset most of the town, all of her 
family and a good part of the State. 
Mariah, for some reason never quite 
explained, is engaged, when first 
she sits on the porch steps, to a mis- 
sionary in Australia. Because she 
is Mariah, she kills him off by mail 
instead of breaking her engagement 
and then promptly loses her heart 
to the College President’s son who, 
to save his Father’s reputation, 
keeps secret the horrid fact that he 
is an actor. But Mariah, being a 
born actress, so realistically mourns 
the fiancé she has liquidated that 
the actor is moved to a full confes- 
sion of his career at the Revival 
Meeting and declares that he will be 
a missionary himself. At this point 
it requires the help of an older ad- 
mirer to extricate Mariah from her 
lies. Although we are no enthusiasts 
for Revivalists, we confess that it 
grates to hear any call to repentance 
an invitation for laughs, nor does 
the meeting bring as many as seem 
to have been expected. 

Far better is the family comedy 
especially “Miss Bessie” so very well 
played by Agnes Scott Yost that one 
wonders why her name is not more 
often in the programs. “Miss Bes- 
sie” is a diminutive aristocrat 
whose memory is faulty except for 
Yankees and the War. Haila Stod- 
dard is very pretty and gay as 
Mariah and charming in her lighter 
moods and when she dances. Ar- 
thur Franz plays well and straight 
as the hero. Philip Bourneuf does 
his best with an unnecessary scene. 
As spice there is considerable chat- 
ter about a certain well-known but 
unmentionable establishment in 
New Orleans.—At the Morosco. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


LirFE WitH FATHER.— One com- 
edy which improves when revisited. 
—At the Empire. 


February, 1941 


ARSENIC AND OLp Lace.—On the 
road, in New York and in London, 
the thrills and laughs captivate the 
audiences.—At the Fulton. 


December 


BLITHE Spirit.—Noel Coward’s 
wit loses nothing with the clever 
cast. The best satire on spiritual- 
ism ever written.—At the Booth. 


January, 1942 


JUNIOR Miss.—Little Theaters are 
asking for the release of this pleas- 
ant adolescent comedy but at a 
$2.00 “top” it is still doing too good 
professional business.—At the 
Forty-sizth Street. 


Sons 0’ Fun.—Audiences still en- 
joy the spoofing inaugurated by 
Messrs. Johnson and Olsen. Their 
second show is making a second 
record of rowdy but fairly decent 
foolishness at the Winter Garden. 


February 


ANGEL STREET.—John Emory as 
the handsome whiskered husband is 
still being frustrated by Leo G. Car- 
roll, as the genial retired inspector. 
—At the Golden. 


Let’s Face It.—A hard-boiled 
musical with Danny Kaye and Cole 
Porter music.—At the Imperial. 


July 


UncLE Harry.— The most sar- 
donic of murder stories, ingeniously 
written and tremendously well 
played by Miss Eva Le Gallienne 
and Mr. Joseph Schildkraut.— At 
the Hudson. — 


By JupitER.—A sophisticated ver- 
sion of The Warrior’s Husband with 
delightful songs by Rodgers and 
Hart, superb comedy by Ray Bolger 
and sets by Jo Mielziner. One could 
not call it innocent.—At the Shu- 
bert. 


September 


STarRs ON IceE.—Not nearly so 
beautiful a spectacle as the first Bel 
Geddes production but the skating 
is as good and more varied and 
the comedy is just as funny. Get 
seats on the left for the children— 
that’s where the funny man falls off 
into the audience.—At the Center. 


October 


JANIE.—Another adolescent com- 
edy which will be perfect for school 
productions whenever it stops run- 
ning on Broadway.—At the Play- 
house. 


November 


THE Eve or St. MarK.—A very 
sensitive chronicle of the upstate 
boy who enlists and his family and 
sweetheart. It includes the bar- 
racks, embarkation and the South 
Seas. Beautifully staged and acted. 
It is only to be deplored that Mr. 
Maxwell Anderson has included the 
unnecessary use of Christ’s name in 
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two instances which can, of course, 
be expurgated for the Little Thea- 
ters for whom the play was written. 
—At the Cort. 


SHow T1iME.— Old-fashioned 
vaudeville with George Jessel and 
Jack Haley for the comedy. Short 
and to the point. The de Marcos 
dance and George Jessel oversteps 
the limits of good taste only once— 
but that crudely.— At the Broad- 
hurst. 


RosALINDA.—Korngold, the great 
Johann Strauss conductor sets the 
enchanting rhythm for this transla- 
tion of Die Fledermaus which exerts 
its charm over cast and audience. 
The New Opera Company provides 
young but beautiful voices, Balan- 
chine the choreography and one of 
the best of Viennese comedians is 
Prince Orloff. Not to be missed.— 
At the Forty-fourth Street. 


January, 1943 


THE SKIN oF Our TEETH.—Either 
you leave your seat in a huff or say 
that Thornton Wilder has written 
something unique and masterly. In 
any event everyone should see a 
drama of mankind which is exciting 
and rousing and full of laughs and 
wisdom with Mr. and Mrs. Fredric 
March and Miss Tallulah Bankhead 
at their best.—At the Plymouth. 


THE PrraTeE.— Stage pictures of 
extraordinary beauty and the Lunts 
prop up a revised version of an old 
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play which lacks ethical standards 
as well as literary ones.—At the 
Martin Beck. 


New Faces or 1943.—A revue de- 
pending on young people as authors 
and actors, at reasonable rates but 
of doubtful propriety.—At the Ritz. 


February 


THE THREE SISTERS—One of Miss 
Cornell’s famous productions with a 
superlative cast including Miss 
Judith Anderson, Miss Ruth Gor- 
don, Mr. Edmund Gwenn, Mr. Mc- 
Kay Morris, Mr. Alexander Knox, 
Mr. Dennis King, etc., to say noth- 
ing of Miss Cornell. We wish 
Chekov could see this revival and we 
hope no one else will miss it.—At 
the Ethel Barrymore. 


THE DovGueirts.—A thin farce 
about three unmarried ex-secre- 
taries from Wall Street who register 
in a Washington hotel as married ° 
and with their husbands. Only 
George Kaufman’s direction could 
have spun it out for three acts. We 
were much shocked by the ridicule 
of an Orthodox Greek priest and his 
prayers. The best character is the 
female Russian sharpshooter.—At 
the Lyceum. 


COUNSELOR-AT-LAW. — Paul Muni 
is once more appearing in his old 
success of the lawyer who faces 
down blackmail, with Miss Jessie 
Moskowitz playing effectively as his 
Mother.—At the Windsor. 





The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WorLD AND THE Fairu. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





AFTER TWO YEARS 


potas years ago, in January, 1941, 

the first Catholic Mothers’ Study 
Club, Our Lady’s Circle, was organ- 
ized at Dubuque, Ia. It immediate- 
ly created a stir of interest, for its 
four point program: religion, nutri- 
tion, child health and child recrea- 
tion, was definitely an aid to na- 
tional defense. 

Every one of its departments was 
established to prepare mothers of 
small children for the work they 
would have to perform in the pre- 
war emergency period—and also in 
the event of war. 

Great stress was placed upon re- 
ligion and nutrition. The former 
was studied in order to increase the 
love of God in the hearts of chil- 
dren, to strengthen morale and char- 
acter, and to inculcate in the minds 
of the young the deep and abiding 
principles of honesty, truthfulness, 
kindness, generosity, chastity and 
obedience. Nutrition was given 
prominence on club programs so 
that mothers might acquire knowl- 
edge of the proper foods to serve 
their families, and the best way in 
which to prepare these foods. 


Looking ahead to a possible short- 
age of doctors and nurses in the 
event of further emergencies or of 
war itself, the club elected to study 
health, particularly the contagious 
diseases of childhood which work 
such havoc among both little folk, 
and: their elders who are unfortu- 
nate enough to contract them. 

And because laughter and fun is 
the natural right of all children, 
even in wartime, the club outlined 
a program of child recreation with 
stress placed upon simple pleasures 
in the home. 

Now, after two years, Our Lady’s 
Circle is taking stock of its achieve- 
ments. 

Starting with twenty members, it 
has mothered four other circles in 
Dubuque with an approximate total 
membership of well over a hundred. 
All circles have a waiting list. The 
groups embrace every section of the 
city. St. Ann’s Circle, in the hill 
district, is composed of mothers of 
children principally from two to 
eight years. St. Monica’s in the 
northern section, has the same age 
group. St. Margaret’s is made up 
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almost wholly of mothers of very 
young children and infants. St. 
Philomena’s, connected with the St. 
Joseph Academy, consists of moth- 
ers of adolescent girls. 

The fame of the clubs has spread 
up into Minnesota, where similar 
groups have been organized, into 
Illinois and Wisconsin. A large 
number are functioning in the thirty 
Iowa counties that make up the 
Archdiocese of Dubuque. 

However, the most important 
thing about the Catholic Mothers’ 
Study Clubs is not their growth, but 
the work they have done for their 
Church, their community and their 
nation. 

Every meeting of the study clubs 
is opened with a prayer to Mary, 
Queen of Homemakers. Since the 
declaration of war, the closing 
prayer is for the men and women in 
the armed forces. Scores of moth- 


ers and their children are now par- 
ticipating in a daily crusade of 
prayer for the welfare of their 
country. 

All of the clubs have taken up the 


battle of the comic books. Mothers 
are quietly but effectively removing 
horror and thriller comic publica- 
tions from their homes. They are 
having success in getting shop own- 
ers to refuse to sell these books to 
children under eight years. In 
some stores, the comic books have 
been removed from prominent dis- 
play stands. The method used by 
the mothers is this: in place of the 
objectionable magazines, two comic 
books that are on the “white list” 
are brought to the attention of the 
children. Subscriptions are given 
as birthday and holiday gifts. 
Mothers discuss the interesting 
things in the good comic books, and 
subtly ridicule the impossible and 
thriller type. Children are urged to 
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exchange their approved comic 
books with other youngsters. When 
one considers that a hundred moth- 
ers, in all parts of a city are doing 
this work, the tremendous effect 
can readily be seen. 

Pressure has been brought to bear 
against certain objectionable radio 
programs—not by a clamor to have 
them put off the air—but by a quiet 
campaign to take away the child 
audience by centering the attention 
of the youngsters upon more con- 
structive programs. The mothers 
found this a not too difficult task 
—living proof that the interest of a 
child can easily be diverted from 
what is harmful to what is good. 

Excellent work is being done by 
the mothers to keep children away 
from “Class B” pictures—through 
the very effective manner of appeal- 
ing to the inherent goodness that is 
in every boy and girl, and by stress- 
ing the interesting features of the 
good films. Children are very sus- 
ceptible to mass psychology, and if 
enough boys and girls declare that 
they are going to see a certain film, 
the whole group will follow their 
lead. 

An obnoxious birth control dis- 
play was causing anxiety to many 
Catholic women in the city. A pro- 
test from the Mothers’ Clubs— 
backed up by the Rosary Society in 
that particular neighborhood caused 
the removal of the display without 
any unpleasantness for either the 
store manager or the mothers. 

Christmas cribs appeared in many 
new homes during the holiday sea- 
son because of the interest taken in 
their erection by members of the 
Catholic Mothers’ Study Clubs. A 
citywide appeal to mothers to place 
religious pictures in their children’s 
rooms, was another project of the 
clubs. 
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The study of child health has been 
paying big dividends for a year and 
a half, and especially now when so 
many doctors and nurses are serv- 
ing with the armed forces. The 
mothers, through their knowledge 
of childhood diseases, have been 
successful in the prevention of a 
number of common ailments, and 
in decreasing their spread in their 
own neighborhoods. Mothers have 
pledged themselves to keep children 
home at the first sign of a con- 
tagious disease. Preventive meth- 
ods have been taken by virtually 
every circle mother against dip- 
theria, smallpox, and whooping 
cough. Each month, mothers are 
told of the disease prevalent in the 
city and are asked to be on their 
guard. When cases of scarlet fever 
were reported in the fall of 1942, 
children were kept from mingling 
with crowds. When chicken - pox 
swept the city, those mothers 
whose children had already con- 
tracted it kept the quarantine rig- 
idly—so that other little ones would 
not be contaminated. 

The family recreation project of 
the circles has been very successful. 
As the war continues, simple pleas- 
ures advocated by the mothers will 
take the place, more and more, of 
expensive forms of amusement. 
Sunday walks and hikes, picnics 
and roller skating parties for both 
parents and children have proven 
popular. ’Teen-agers are being 
drawn off the streets and into the 
homes for recreation. 

The nutrition work of the circles 
has been eminently successful. 
Members were familiar with the 
meaning of vitamins long before the 
nation became conscious of them. 
Health giving foods were stressed at 
each meeting; detailed information 
on nutrition was given to each mem- 
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ber. Home canning was studied 
and put into practice in 1941 and 
by 1942 all mothers were canning 
great quantities of fruits and vege- 
tables. 

As food prices advanced, mothers 
were instructed how to prepare nu- 
tritious foods and still keep within 
their budgets. Long before meat 
rationing was discussed, the moth- 
ers had learned how to prepare, in 
an appetizing manner, the glandular 
meats—hearts, kidneys, liver, etc., 
which are not reckoned in the week- 
ly allotment of “red meat.” 

The esteem in which the nutri- 
tion program of the mothers is held 
was recently evidenced when Mrs. 
J. J. Ryan, graduate of the Iowa 
State College at Ames, and nutri- 
tionist for three clubs, was ap- 
pointed head of the Civilian Defense 
Nutrition Committee for Dubuque 
County. 

Members of mothers’ circles have 
been asked to serve as nutrition 
teachers in their neighborhoods, 
and to pass on information on food 
preparation to women who have not 
studied this project. 

So widespread has been the inter- 
est in the clubs that they are accord- 
ed a great deal of publicity locally, 
and have won national commenda- 
tion from President Roosevelt, Paul 
McNutt and other government dig- 
nitaries. 

The extraordinary success of 
these clubs, and their exceptional 
appeal to young mothers over a 
wide territory, lies in the simple 
fact that their main objective is to 
aid their country by being better 
homemakers, by rearing healthy, 
happy children who will be a credit 
to their Church, their community 
and their nation. 


AULEEN BorDEAUX EBERHARDT. 





Nova et Vetera 


THE GREAT SCANDAL 


LET us consider how easy would 
be the lot of Christians if every one 
of them were an isolated mystic, a 
budding idealist following an en- 
tirely solitary road. For the Chris- 
tian who has no brethren in Christ 
except in the vaguest sense, the 
scandal of the Cross is greatly re- 
duced; Christ in Himself may be all 
that the most imaginative Christian 
can desire. His divinity will create 
no real objections. His miracles 
will be taken on their own merits, 
His resurrection and ascension will 
not arouse an animus in men, be- 
cause, after all, if it so happened, 
why not leave it at that? The Chris- 
tian, without anyone either on his 
right hand or his left to be con- 
nected with him, will make his best 
of such a Christ. He may rise to 
high loyalties towards Him or he 
may disappoint Him most miser- 
ably. He may do both things in 
turn. The contests of the spirit, the 
struggle between Satan and Christ 
in that soul will not be a concern to 
alarm the world, though it may be 
of interest. To such Christians 
would be applicable the word which 
Christ Himself spoke to His breth- 
ren, His cousins in the flesh: “The 
world cannot hate you.’ Hatred be- 
gins there where power or the pre- 
tension to power begins. ‘But me it 
hateth, because I give testimony of 
it, that the works thereof are evil.’ 
Let there be a group of men to 
whom the same truths concerning 
Christ are a bond of unity, are as 
the breath of life, then the benevo- 
lent tolerance of the outsider will 


suddenly become fierce enmity. It 
is certain that at no time, even in 
the days of Nero, would Christians . 
have been persecuted if they had 
not been dreaded, if they had not 
stood in the way of someone’s am- 
bition or folly, if, above all, they 
had not been suspected of being a 
band of conspirators, a union of 
sinister forces. It was not clear at 
all times to the enemies of Chris- 
tianity to what degree Christians 
were constituting one compact spir- 
itual society; but the adversaries of 
the Christian name knew enough to 
make them uneasy; they realized 
that they had to do with an organ- 
ised force. Persecutions of all 
times and of every scale of severity 
were directed against a power, not 
against the individual and dispersed 
votaries of an impalpable faith. 
But this obstinate determination 
of Catholics to proclaim themselves 
to be a Church, a supernatural state, 
has elicited something worse than 
the furies of the persecutor; it has 
created the great scandal. The 
scandal comes, of course, from the 
obvious fact that the self-styled 
divine society is anything but divine 
in its manifest life and its visible 
works. For let us bear in mind that 
the Christian attributes to his 
Church a sort of divinity which he 
would never dare to arrogate to 
himself; the Church in his eyes 
possesses, actually and _ literally, 
immense spiritual prerogatives of 
which he himself is merely the 
beneficiary. His Church is to him 
an absolute reality, though he him- 
self may be imperfect and incom- 
plete in grace, with endless varia- 
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tions in the degrees of his fervour. 
Now through this-assumption the 
case of Catholicism is, as we have 
said already, most unfavourable, for 
it produces the great scandai: ‘It 
must needs be that scandals come.’ 
‘Where is that godlike society?’ 
asks the infidel. ‘Is it not the very 
reason of my rebellion,’ says the 
heretic, ‘that the so-called divine 
Church is full of all abominations?’ 
Holy men and women there have 
been in the Church; even a selfish 
and corrupt world will speak kindly 
of them and see the romance of their 
existence; in fact it is quite in keep- 
ing with all we know of our own 
civilisation that the most unlikely 
people will believe in the sanctity of 
some individual disciple of Christ. 
But no one will be found, in these 
days, outside Catholicism, who will 
speak well of the Church. If Chris- 
tians have been good individually, 
as a Church they have failed mis- 


erably. Such is the modern verdict. 

—From The Spirit and the Bride. By Dom 
Anscar Vonter (London: Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne). 


atin, 
— 





THE LAW OF FORGIVENESS 


CHRISTIANITY must needs tend to 
diminish the sense of personal in- 
jury. We know that it is easier to 
forgive injuries to those whom we 
love, whether the love we feel be 
that love which is grounded on ad- 
miration, or that which arises out 
of the sense of relationship. Now 
Christianity creates for all mankind 
a sentiment which, though not iden- 
tical with either of these, yet bears 
a considerable resemblance to them, 
and can hardly fail to operate in the 
same way. We may be sure also 
that revenge diminishes in propor- 
tion as we gain the power of going 
out of ourselves and of conceiving 
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and realizing interests and rights 
not our own. Revenge is the mono- 
mania of the isolated and unsympa- 
thizing heart which intensely grasps 
the notion of personal right and 
property but for itself alone, and 
for which there is but one being 
and one self in the universe. It can- 
not therefore but be diminished by 
an enthusiasm which creates a 
moral universe for the soul where 
before there was darkness, which 
forces it to relax its stiff and crabbed 
tenacity by enlarging its sphere, 
which gives it the softness which 
comes with warmth, which educates 
it in the wisdom of sympathy and 
the calmness of wisdom. 

But now what is to be the limit 
of forgiveness? It would probably 
have been allowed by many of the 
ancients that an unforgiving temper 
was not to be commended. They 
would have said, ‘We are not to ex- 
act a penalty for every nice offence; 
we are to overlook some things; we 
are to be blind sometimes. But they 
would have said at the same time, 
We must be careful to keep our self- 
respect, and to be on a level with 
the world. On the whole, they would 
have said, It is the part of a man 
fully to requite to his friends their 
benefits and to his enemies their in- 
juries. Christ, no doubt, bids men 
be more generous than this, be less 
meanly solicitous about their per- 
sonal rights; but where does He 
place the limit? what is the injury 
for which we are to take no apology? 

Christ said, ‘If thy brother tres- 
pass against thee seven times a day, 
and seven times a day turn again 
to thee, saying, I repent, thou shalt 
forgive him.’ Probably no reader 
of this passage would doubt that it 
means absolutely to take away all 
limitations of forgiveness, and to 
proclaim that there is no injury, 
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however deadly, or however fre- 
quefitly repeated, which the Chris- 
tian is not to forgive upon submis- 
sion made. But to make this doubly 
sure it is recorded that Peter put the 
question directly to Him, whether 
the seventh time was literally to be 
taken as a limit. . . . He replied, ‘I 
solemnly declare to you, not until 
seven times, but until seventy times 
seven.” 

Here then is the prohibition of all 
mortal feuds. Irreconcilable enmi- 
ties are henceforth forbidden to hu- 
man beings. Mercy to a submissive 
foe is to be no longer an exceptional 
and admirable reach of human 
goodness, but a plain duty. There 
may be again contentions upon the 
earth, wars between state and state, 
feuds between family and family, 
quarrels between man and man, but 
the war ‘without treaty and without 
herald’ is in the modern world, what 
it was not in the ancient, immoral. 
Human beings have henceforth in all 
cases a right to terms, a right to 
quarter. However they may tram- 
ple upon the rights of others, they 
cannot trample upon their own; 
however they may repudiate all 
human obligations, they cannot can- 
cel, though they may change and 
modify, the obligations of others to 
them. 

This is Christ’s most striking in- 
novation in morality. It has pro- 
duced so much impression upon 
mankind that it is commonly re- 
garded as the whole or at least the 
fundamental part of the Christian 
moral system. When a Christian 
spirit is spoken of, it may be re- 
marked that a forgiving spirit is 
usually meant. But there is much 
more in the Christian system than 
the doctrine of forgiveness, nor does 
its importance in that system con- 
sist in its being the fundamental 


part upon which the other parts de- 
pend, for it is not this in any sense. 
Its importance lies simply in its be- 
ing the most distinctive feature in 
the system, and in its characterizing 
Christian morality more than any 
other doctrine of it. The other laws 
which have been considered, the law 
of philanthropy, the law of edifica- 
tion, the law of mercy and of moral 
resentment, though Christianity 
gave a new importance to them, 
cannot be called peculiar to Chris- 
tianity. They were all in some de- 
gree recognised in heathen morali- 
ties, and though the originality of 
Christianity in respect fo them is 
very real, yet it does not at once 
strike the eye and it is not easy to 
make clear. But in the law of for- 
giveness, and still more in the law 
of unlimited forgiveness, a startling 
shock was given to the prevailing 
beliefs and notions of mankind. 
And by this law an ineffaceable and 
palpable division has been made 
between ancient and modern mo- 
rality. 

—From Ecce Homo (London: Macmillan & 
Co.). 1881. 


— 
> 





SATIRE AS A WEAPON 


Wnuat, then, is the relation be- 
tween humour and satire? Which 
is the parent, and which the child? 
Which is the normal organ, and 
which the morbid growth? I said 
just now that satire borrows its 
weapons from the humorist, and 
that is certainly the account most of 
us would be prepared to give of the 
matter off-hand. Most things in 
life, we reflect, have their comic side 
as well as their serious side; and the 
good-humoured man is he who is 
content to see the humorous side of 
things even when the joke is against 
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himself. The comic author, by per- 
sistently abstracting from the seri- 
ous side of things, contrives to build 
up a world of his own, whose figures 
are all grotesque, whose adventures 
are the happy adventures of farce. 
Men fight, but only with foils; men 
suffer, but only suffer indignities; it 
is all a pleasant nursery tale, a re- 
lief to be able to turn to it when 
your mind is jaded with the sour 
facts of real life. Such, we fancy, 
is the true province of the Comic 
Muse; and satire is an abuse of the 
function. ... 

Humozur is of an age, satire of all 
ages; humour is of one particular 
civilization, satire of all countries. 
Is it not, then, more reasonable to 
suppose that satire is a normal 
function of the human genius, and 


humour that has no satire in it a- 


perversion of the function, a growth 
away from the normal? That our 
sense of the ridiculous is not, in its 
original application, a child’s toy at 
all, but a weapon, deadly in its effi- 
cacy, entrusted to use for exposing 
the shams and hypocrisies of the 
world? The tyrant may arm him- 
self in triple mail, may surround 
himself with bodyguards, may sow 
his kingdom with a hedge of spies, 
so that free speech is crushed and 
criticism muzzled. Nay, worse, he 
may so debauch the consciences of 
his subjects with false history and 
with sophistical argument that they 
come to believe him the thing he 
gives himself out for, a creature 
half-divine, a heaven-sent deliverer. 
One thing there is that he still 
fears; one anxiety still bids him 
turn this way and that to scan the 
faces of his slaves, He is afraid of 
laughter. The satirist stands there, 
like the little child in the procession 
when the Emperor walked through 
the capital in his famous new 


clothes; his is the tiny voice that in- 
terprets the consciousness of a thou- 
sand onlookers: “But, Mother, he 
has no clothes on at all!” 

Satire has a wider scope, too. It 
is born to scourge the persistent and 
ever-recurrent follies of the human 
creatures as such. And, for any- 
body who has the humility to real- 
ize that it is aimed at him, and not 
merely at his neighbours, satire has 
an intensely remedial effect; it 
purifies the spiritual system of man 
as nothing else that is human can 
possibly do. Thus, every young man 
who is in love should certainly read 
The Egotist (there would be far less 
unhappiness in marriage if they all 
did), and no schoolmaster should 
ever begin the scholastic year with- 
out re-reading Mr. Bradby’s Lan- 
chester Tradition, to remind him 
that he is but dust. Satire is thus 
an excellent discipline for the sati- 
rized: whether it is a good thing for 
the satirist is more open to ques- 
tion. 


—From Essays in Satire. By Ronarp A, Knox 
(London: Sheed & Ward). 


<n 
— 





THE ANGEL AND THE ANIMAL UNITED 


RovussEAu, who understood so 
well the moral grandeur of Chris- 
tianity, was never willing to accept 
a derisory and mocking scepticism, 
which destroyed at once reason and 
sensibility. He did not, however, 
wish to receive that severe Chris- 
tian morality which restrains so 
firmly all the impulses of the heart, 
and which aims at governing hu- 
manity through order and law. To 
break entirely with the doctrines of 
the Gospel, he was obliged to choose 
a totally different starting point. In 
studying even superficially the in- 
clinations of man, Rousseau could 
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not deny many disorderly instincts; 
but, by an illusion, which vanishes 
in the presence of facts, he attrib- 
uted all weaknesses and all frail- 
ties to the habits of a corrupting 
civilisation; nay, he even went so 
far as to say that human nature, 
freed from social prejudices, was 
the universal rule of the beautiful, 
the true, and the good. Thus, 
purify your soul from the evil in- 
fluences that the world has planted 
therein; seek no longer in the books 
of men a fluctuating and uncertain 
science; look not towards the 
Heavens for the star which is to 
guide you in the path of life. 
Heaven is silent, and the God who, 
spurning the world with His foot, 
launched it into space, will never 
descend to speak with you.... 

If in the theory of the Genevan 
philosopher there is something se- 
ducing for young minds, which are 
still governed by the senses and 
the imagination, it will never bear 
the reflection of a riper age, and it 
will always be shattered by a more 
serious examination of human na- 
ture, considered in its profound 
misery, in its sad reality. ... 

Human nature is certainly a 
great mystery; however, it is im- 
possible to establish any point in 
morals before having solved the 
formidable problem of the origin 
and destiny of man.... 

If man be essentially pure and 
good, as some have dreamed, 
whence comes it that the human 
race, especially considered in its 
early history, sees only in him a 
criminal stricken by Divine justice? 
Is not humanity for the whole 
world that mysterious Prometheus, 
chained to the rock by justice and 
power for having attempted to steal 
fire from Heaven? Does not all 
mankind unite in believing that hu- 
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man nature, to use Cicero’s admir- 
able expression, is but a soul in 
ruins? 

The most ancient histories repre- 
sent, under graceful and poetical 
emblems, a certain period truly 
happy, when the heart of man had 
not yet felt the influence of evil, 
when his spirit retained without 
difficulty celestial truths. But, say 
the primitive historians, on one 
eventful day the golden chain that 
bound earth to Heaven was fatally 
broken, and human nature fell into 
all its depths of misery. ... 

“Ye are deceived, ye sages of our 
age!” exclaims Bossuet; “man is 
not the delight of nature, since she 
outrages him in so many ways; 
neither can he be her outcast, since 
he has within him that which is of 
more value than nature herself. 
Whence comes then so strange a 
disproportion? and why do we find 
the parts so disconnected? Must 
it be told? Do not these disjointed 
fragments, with their magnificent 
foundations, plainly speak of a cre- 
ation in ruins? Contemplate this 
edifice, you will behold the traces of 
a Divine hand; but the inequality 
of the work will soon convince you 
of the share that sin has therein 
taken. My God! what is this med- 
ley? I scarcely recognise myself. 
Is this the man made in the image 
of God, the miracle of His wisdom, 
and the masterpiece of His work- 
manship? It is he, doubt it not. 
Whence then this discordance? It 
arises from the desire of man to 
build, according to his own ideas, 
upon the foundation of his Creator, 
and his having swerved from the 
original plan. Thus, contrary to the 
regularity of the first design, the 
immortal and the corruptible, the 
spiritual and the carnal, in a word, 
the angel and the animal, are found 
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at once united. Behold the solution 
of the enigma, the explanation of 
the difficulty: Faith restores us to 
ourselves, and our shameful defi- 
ciencies can no longer hide from us 
our natural dignity.” This great 


Bishop says elsewhere, with admir- 
able energy, in speaking of human 
nature :—“It is like the remains of 
an edifice, once regular and har- 
monious, now overthrown and ly- 
ing upon the ground, but which still 
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retains some vestiges of its ancient 
grandeur and of the science of its 
Architect.” 

“In this abyss,” says Pascal, 
“does the Gordian knot of our con- 
dition find its twistings and turn- 
ings; so that man is more incom- 
prehensible without this mystery, 
than is this mystery incomprehen- 
sible to man.” 


—From the Introduction to The Touchstone 
of Character. 








_ Foreign Periodicals 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PEACE 


SHOULD peace be given us in the 
next twelve months, it seems safe to 
assume that it will not be welcomed 
with the frenzied and unthinking 
joy with which the Armistice of 
1918 was hailed. It will bring with 
it too many grave problems for that. 
And we have been warned. The 
interval between 1918 and 1939 
brought a disillusionment that has 
made us cautious. Apprehension 
lest we be found as unprepared for 
peace as we were for war has made 
itself loudly heard. The prepara- 
tions made by President Roosevelt 
for the feeding of the millions who 
will be literally starving, our own 
Minister of Health’s recent allusions 
to the housing problem that will 
face us and the Beveridge outline 
for a scheme of universal insurance 
are welcome signs that we do not 
mean to be caught napping. But 
these touch only primary needs. 
Frontiers must be readjusted. 
Questions related to international 
trade, currency, colonial grouping 
and administration, the reorganisa- 
tion of industry and the disposition 
of the world’s raw materials must 
be settled. 

Looming behind these is the prob- 
lem of setting up some body capable 
of performing the functions which 
it was once hoped would be per- 
formed by the League of Nations. 
And behind this, again, lies the need 
for some settlement as to the spir- 
itual and moral basis of the new or- 
der. The generation to whose lot 
falls the solution of these matters 


is not going to have an easy time. 
Little wonder if the dawning of 
peace brings not only joy but fear. 
Indeed, one may go so far as to say 
that only as that fear is felt is there 
any hope. A deep sense of the re- 
sponsibility we have incurred and 
of our own inadequacy are the con- 
ditions of success. ... 

The democracies of Britain and 
America are quite unprepared mor- 
ally and mentally to assume respon- 
sibility for world affairs. Since 
these did not seem to affect their 
own immediate concerns, they have 
taken but little interest in or ac- 
quired much knowledge about the 


traditions and needs of other peo- 


ples. In place of the statesmanship 
required for the obligations which 
victory would impose upon them, 
they have nothing but insular 
prejudices or superficial judgments 
childishly applied. One of our weak 
points as regards the part which we 
may be called upon to play in the 
near future is the popular indiffer- 
ence to foreign affairs in themselves 
shown by the rank and file of our 
nations. A simple and one-sided 
moralisation is considered enough. 
This means either that great de- 
cisions have to be taken without 
consulting the electorate or that 
Governments are hampered and 
misdirected by weak compliance 
with popular clamour. 

And this ignorance of interna- 
tional problems displayed by the 
democracies, if present educational 
proposals are adopted, is likely to 
increase rather than decline. Valu- 
able in its place as may be educa- 
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tion in technology, it does little to 
prepare a people for the task of re- 
interpreting and assisting to extend 
and administer the traditional civi- 
lisation. For this some contact at 
least with the humanities is neces- 
sary, and it is precisely these which 
technical instruction threatens to 
thrust into the background. A 
democracy so unprepared is in no 
position to assume successfully the 
responsibility of which we have 
‘spoken. 

But responsibility, if it be taken 
seriously, is itself a stimulus to ac- 
quire the necessary qualifications. 
Its value in industry is being al- 
ready recognised. Workers who 


share with management the bur- 
dens of directing its own activities 
are learning to take an intelligent 
interest in production and them- 
selves to demand efficiency. May 
we not suppose that if the electo- 


rates of the democratic countries 
approach in the right spirit the 
international problems that call 
for solution the experience will 
prove similarly educative. Horizons 
bounded by narrow national and 
class prejudices will widen to in- 
clude other peoples and learn to 
look at the world through the eyes 
of races reckoned as alien. Democ- 
racy, so long misled by press and 
propaganda, will come of age. To 
achieve this end, however, it is 
necessary that we put away the 
childish prejudices, the insular out- 
look, that has governed our judg- 
ments in foreign affairs and led to 
the blunders of which we are now 
reaping the fruit. For the result of 
responsibility is spiritual and men- 
tal growth, the development of man- 
hood to correspond with its increas- 
ing task. A victorious peace wel- 
comed with the thoughtless shout- 
ing of 1918 would imply coming 
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disaster. Let us rather consider 
such a peace as an honourable bur- 
den in bearing which we shall be- 


come worthy of our vocation. 


—STANLEY B. JAmeEs, in the Catholic Herald 
(London), January 1, 1943. 


-— 
_ 





PERVERTED TALENT 


NOTHING is to me more puzzling 
or humiliating than the fact that, 
among Anglo-Irish authors of the 
present and the last generation, so 
many have acquired quite an unen- 
viable reputation for the grossness 
and impropriety of their work. 
Some of them undoubtedly display 
talent, even great talent. But talent 
is no excuse for indecency. They 
also display a marked preference for : 
the hard, brutal and sordid side of 
life, with a positive delight in de- 
picting their country and its people 
in the most unpleasing colours. We 
have not any greater objection than 
other nations to seeing the wens 
upon the national visage appear in 
the portrait. But any outsider who 
judged Irish life from the pages of 
these authors would get a far from 
true impression of it. It would at 
least be a very one-sided impression. 
There will be plenty of cruelty, 
selfishness, meanness and immoral- 
ity in any large agglomeration of 
human beings. But why it should 
be considered art to fix on these un- 
lovely traits, to the exclusion of all 
the amiable and noble ones which 
balance these vices, is hard to com- 
prehend. It would seem as if “the 
Island of Saints and Scholars” 
cliché had got on the nerves of our 
men of letters and dramatists. 
Hence they appear eager to pour 
ridicule on it. We may, perhaps, as 
a nation have fallen from grace; but 
we have not fallen just so low as 
our new interpreters depict us. It 
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is these latter, rather, who have fall- 
en below the moral standards of the 
people. 

When the censorship bill was 
passed most people felt that it was 
a weak and halting compromise, too 
limited in scope to exclude the most 
dangerous of all works—namely 
those which preach and propagate 
false philosophies subversive of so- 
ciety. Neither did it deal with those 
subtly subversive books in which— 
if the proprieties were not outraged 
—the ethics of naturalism were sub- 
stituted for Christian asceticism and 
the Great God Pan came shambling 
in with all that follows in his train. 
But it was something to have a bar- 
rier, however imperfect, against the 
inroads of open indecency. Our 
literati, of course, were indignant. 
They spoke and wrote as if the 
measure was just a wanton attack 
upon their liberty, inspired by small 
and petty motives on the part of 
those who, lacking culture them- 
selves, were incapable of appreciat- 
ing it in others. 

Accordingly, these self-appointed 
defenders of liberty inaugurated a 
campaign against the censorship 
which has never quite died down 
and has risen, from time to time, 
into major offensives. The latest of 
these has even led to a formal de- 
bate in the Senate from which, ac- 
cording to the editor of the Irish 
Times (19 Nov. 1942), “the Senate 
has not emerged with any great 
credit.” This is curious; for his 
own report of the debate makes it 
clear that it was the literati and 
their mouthpiece, Sir John Keane, 
who were discredited. The editor 
himself admits that Sir John was 
“badly briefed.” By whom, if not 
by the literati? But he went beyond 
his brief and floundered into a pro- 
fession of ethical relativism, which 
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makes him (unwittingly, for he 
failed to see all the implications of 
his words) a greater social menace 
than a mere purveyor of what the 
Observer of Nov. 15, 1942, calls 
“shoddy-bawdy.” He said, as re- 
ported in the Jrish Times: “I think 
it is important to remember that the 
standard of judgment on these mor- 
al matters is changed.” Changed? 
By whom? By what authority? 
Christian moral standards do not 
change. They are as fixed and firm 
as Christian dogma. And it is mere 
confusion of mind to fancy that one 
remains a Christian while abandon- 
ing either the creed or the code of 
Christianity. Yet the code is here 
abandoned, in open avowal, by the 
admission that standards change. 
This is, in substance, exactly equiva- 
lent to the words of the Irish lady in 
Paris: “The superstitions of moral- 
ity are geographical . . . suitable to 
the chemistry and climate” (of a 
country). Our good Senator will 
doubtless object to the comparison 
and reject the inference. But if 
standards are relative at all, they 
may as well be attributed to climate 
and chemistry as to the flux of time. 

It follows also from this ethical 
relativity that cannibalism is moral 
where custom endorses it, that 
adultery or sodomy become moral 
when they become prevalent. In a 
word, according to Sir John Keane’s 
ethics, any vice whatever has only 
got to grow general, in order to turn 
into a virtue. This is the logic of 
the situation. Needless to say, I am 
not charging him with formally pro- 
fessing this conclusion. Yet, if he 
gets up in our Senate Chamber and 
seeks to alter our laws in favour of 
an absolutely devastating error, he 
cannot complain if he is called to 
account and held responsible not 
only for what he says but for all 
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that his words involve. And his 
words do involve the most pestilen- 
tial error of our days, which makes 
it quite impossible to call even mass 
murder a crime, if the perpetrators 
profess that they are acting in the 
higher interests of the State. 

The editor of the Irish Times, in 
his leading article on the debate, 
divides the nation into two classes 
—one in power but not in the ma- 
jority, the other outlawed (to 
which, of course, himself and the 
literati belong)—and writes: “One, 
an outlawed class, maintains that 
mankind possesses a fundamental 
sense of decency, and that the Irish 
people are not worse than the rest. 
This is the class which insists that 
virtue sooner or later finds its level, 
that the naturally decent mind re- 
mains uncorrupted even by the 
dirtiest book, and that a nation 
which is prone to sin will not be dis- 


tracted therefrom by Act of Parlia- 
ment or by any process of con- 


straint.” This passage, implicitly 
if not formally, denies the Fall of 
Man. It also flatly contradicts 
Scripture which says that “man is 
prone to evil from his youth.” But 
its worst characteristics are its 
evasiveness and disingenuousness. 
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It asserts (1) “a fundamental sense 
of decency,” which is too vague 
a phrase to be worth uttering; 
(2) “that virtue sooner or later 
finds its own level,” which conveys 
no meaning whatever and has no 
bearing on the question in debate; 
(3) “that the naturally decent mind 
remains uncorrupted even by the 
dirtiest books,” which is just untrue 
and very like what the Americans 
call “boloney.” It insinuates that, 
because restraint cannot make the 
heart virtuous, it cannot prevent a 
dirty-minded scribbler from pouring 
his own indecent ideas into the “nat- 
urally decent mind.” It is the very 
worst form of sophistry and has 
only served to harden the hearts of 
the general public who believed that 
there might have been some real 
grievance behind the clamour. Now 
it is manifest that our censors, who 
have banned 1,600 publications and 
are challenged on four, need no de- 
fence. They have the common peo- 
ple of Ireland on their side, and it 
is in the interests of the common 
people of Ireland that they exercise 
the unpleasant and unrequited func- 
tions of censorship. 


—P. J. GANNON, in Studies (Dublin), Decem- 
ber, 1942. 








Recent Events 


CONFERENCE IN NoRTH AFRICA 


THE whole world was taken com- 
pletely by surprise by the news on 
January 24th, that President Roose- 
velt, Prime Minister Churchill and 
their advisers had concluded a ten- 
day conference in Casablanca, North 
Africa. The President and his party 
flew there from Miami, via Trinidad 
and Brazil and he returned by the 
same route, arriving back in Wash- 
ington on the last day of January. 
This historic meeting put an end to 
weeks of anxious fears concerning 
Allied harmony in the important 
North African campaign. General 
Charles de Gaulle came from Lon- 
don and met General Henri Giraud 
in friendly conference, though com- 
plete harmony was not established 
between the two. President Roose- 
velt announced that plans had been 
laid to bring about the “uncondi- 
tional surrender” of the Axis 
powers. 

An official communiqué about the 
Conference was issued on January 
26th. It listed all those who took 
part in the discussions which began 
January 14th. Then it stated: 

“The entire field of the war was 
surveyed theater by theater through- 
out the world, and all resources were 
marshaled for a more intense prose- 
cution of the war by sea, land and 
air. 

“Nothing like this prolonged dis- 
cussion between two allies has ever 
taken place before. Complete agree- 
ment was reached between the lead- 
ers of the two countries and their 
respective staffs upon war plans and 
enterprises to be undertaken during 


the campaigns of 1943 against Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan with a view 
to drawing the utmost advantage 
from the markedly favorable turn 
of events at the close of 1942. 

“Premier Stalin was cordially in- 
vited to meet the President and 
Prime Minister, in which case the 
meeting would have been held very 
much farther to the east. He was 
unable to leave Russia at this time 
on account of the great offensive 
which he himself, as Commander in 
Chief, is directing. 

“The President and Prime Min- 
ister realized up to the full the enor- 
mous weight of the war which Rus- 
sia is successfully bearing along her 
whole land front, and their prime 
object has been to draw as much 
weight as possible off the Russian 
armies by engaging the enemy as 
heavily as possible at the best 
selected points. 

“Premier Stalin has been fully in- 
formed of the military proposals. 

“The President and Prime Min- 
ister have been in communication 
with Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek. They have apprised him of 
the measures which they are under- 
taking to assist him in China’s mag- 
nificent and unrelaxing struggle for 
the common cause. 

“The occasion of the meeting be- 
tween the President and Prime Min- 
ister made it opportune to invite 
General Giraud to confer with the 
combined Chiefs of Staff and to ar- 
range for a meeting between him 
and General de Gaulle. The two 
Generals have been in close consul- 
tation. 

“The President and Prime Minis- 
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ter and their combined staffs having 
completed their plans for the offen- 
sive campaigns of 1943, have now 
separated in order to put them into 
active and concerted execution.” 





NEw UNITED STATES-CHINA TREATY 


EARLY in February President 
Roosevelt forwarded to the Senate 
a new treaty between the United 
States and China for relinquishing 
American extraterritorial rights in 
China. In a note to the Senate ac- 
companying the treaty the President 
said that the “abolition of the extra- 
territorial system in China is a step 
in line with the expressed desires of 
the government and people of the 
United States,” and he expressed the 
hope that “the spirit reflected by the 
treaty” would be gratifying to the 
governments and peoples of all the 
United Nations. 

The first article of the United 
States-China treaty ends the cen- 
tury-old extraterritorial rights: 

“All those provisions of treaties 
or agreements,” it says, “in force 
between the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Republic of China, 
which authorized the government of 
the United States or its representa- 
tive to exercise jurisdiction over 
nationals of the United States in the 
territory of the Republic of China, 
are hereby abrogated. Nationals of 
the United States of America in 
such territory shall be subject to 
the jurisdiction of the government 
of the Republic of China, in accord- 
ance with the principles of interna- 
tional law and practice.” 

The second article of the treaty 
agrees to end the provisions of the 
so-called Boxer Protocol of 1901, 
under which the United States Gov- 
ernment, with other foreign powers, 
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obtained the right to station troops 
along the railway from Peking to 
Tientsin to keep open communica- 
tions with the sea. 

Other articles deal with the Inter- 
national settlements in treaty ports, 
all of which are now occupied by 
the Japanese, property rights, the 
right to travel “throughout the 
whole extent” of China, and the ex- 
change of consular officers. The 
final articles of the treaty provide 
for the negotiation of a treaty of 
friendship, navigation and consular 
rights after the present war. 

An exchange of notes accompany- 
ing the treaty provides that United 
States warships shall no longer 
have the right to navigate the rivers 
and inland waterways of China. 

Several months ago England gave 
up extraterritorial rights in China. 


-— 
— 





CATHOLIC CONFERENCE ON 
INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 


ATLANTA, GA., welcomed the Cath- 
olic Conference on Industrial Prob- 
lems in February. About five hun- 
dred persons attended and the Con- 
ference was opened by the Most Rev. 
Gerald P. O’Hara, Bishop of Savan- 
nah- Atlanta, and the Right Rev. 
Msgr. Joseph E. Moylan, rector of 
the Cathedral of Christ the King, 
was chairman of the conference. 
The American system of free pri- 
vate enterprise and the stimulant of 
the profit motive were defended in 
a paper by Sister Vincent Ferrer of 
Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 
She called for support for the occu- 
pational group system of Pope Pius 
XI. “Economic life,” she conclud- 
ed, “must be inspired with Chris- 
tian principles. The views of Pius 
XI. are as valid today as they were 
in 1931.” 
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Ralph McGill, editor of The At- 
lanta Constitution, spoke on “The 
Place of the South in the Future Re- 
constructive Program” and asserted 
that there was need of an aware- 
ness that the conditions in the South 
were often the result of restrictions 
and handicaps which act as imposts; 
he analyzed the burden of adverse 
freight rates on manufactured ar- 
ticles. 

Women workers in war indus- 
tries was the subject of an address 
by Mary Anderson, director of the 
Woman’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labor. 

The Rev. Vincent O’Connell, S.M., 
of Notre Dame Seminary, New Or- 
leans, urged the need of “strong 
Christian labor organizations.” He 
said that wages and prices should 
be balanced “not for labor, not for 
the manufacturer, but for the com- 
mon good.” It was possible, he said, 
for labor to ask for wages which 
were unduly high thus destroying a 
business. 

Bishop O’Hara spoke at the clos- 
ing session and said that the remedy 
for our social and economic ills is 
not of a technological but of a 
religious nature. “What our age 
needs,” he added, “is a moral and a 
spiritual rebirth; in the wake of 
these, better days and happier times 
will be born.” 

The Right Rev. John A. Ryan 
discussed the program drawn up 
in 1919 by four American bishops 
who formed the administrative com- 
mittee of the National Catholic War 
Council. He pointed out that there 
were eleven proposals in that pro- 
gram and at the time they were re- 
garded as much too radical. “They 
began,’’ said Monsignor Ryan, 
“with the advocacy of the minimum 
wage, insurance against unemploy- 
ment, sickness, invalidism and old 
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age; sixteen-year minimum age for 
working children and legal enforce- 
ment of the right of labor to organ- 
ize.” The last proposal in the pro- 
gram, he pointed out, was the forti- 
fication of labor in management and 
a wider distribution of ownership 
through co-operative enterprise and 
worker ownership, and this, he 
added, is the only item in the entire 
program which has not been wholly 
or partially translated into fact. 
The Conference was marked by a 
note of optimism and the emphasis 
was on the growing good will be- 
tween labor and management. 


<i 
<> 





MARYKNOLL IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Last April a large territory in 
Northern Bolivia was placed in the 
care of the American Maryknoll 
Missionaries and was given the 
name of the Vicariate Apostolic of 
Pando by the Holy See. The Rev- 
erend Alonzo Escalante, M.M., was 
appointed Administrator Apostolic 
and with twenty priests from Mary- 
knoll went there to labor among the 
native Indians. 

In January of this year Father 
Escalante was appointed Bishop and 
made the ecclesiastical head of the 
Vicariate of the Pando. He is a na- 
tive of Mexico, but his family came 
to the United States when he was a 
boy, because of the religious perse- 
cution in their own country. In 
1920 Alonzo Escalante entered the 
Maryknoll Community and was or- 
dained in 1931. After one year spent 
in teaching at the preparatory semi- 
nary in Scranton, Pa., he was sent 
to Manchuria, where he labored for 
ten years. He was on leave in the 
United States when the war with 
Japan broke out and he was unable 
to return to the Orient. 
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At this writing no date has been 
fixed for the Bishop-elect’s conse- 
cration. 

Ad Multos Annos! 


— 
— 





RELIEF FOR JEWS IN NorTH AFRICA 


In view of the terrible outrages to 
which the Jewish people are sub- 
jected in Nazi occupied Europe, it is 
a comfort to know that General 
Henri Giraud’s regime in French 
North Africa has taken steps to end 
discrimination against Jews in the 
territory. The new “War Commit- 
tee” went on record as sponsoring 
these civil reforms: Restitution of 
Jewish property and the re-entrance 
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of Jewish children into public pri- 
mary and secondary schools; Re- 
moval of restrictions on Jewish doc- 
tors, dentists and lawyers; Exami- 
nation of cases of political internees 
to permit them to join in the war 
effort. 

The “War Committee” still con- 
tains members of the Vichy Govern- 
ment but the way is open to invite 
men of General de Gaulle’s Fighting 
French in accordance with a liaison 
agreement reached at the Casa- 
blanca conference. The latest ad- 
vices from the Free French head- 
quarters in London intimate that 
De Gaulle and Giraud are not in ac- 
cord on some fundamental ques- 
tions. JOSEPH I. MALLOoy. 








Our Contributors 


WE have numbered Rev. PAUL 
HANLY FurFEy, Pu.D. (“The Curse 
of Nationalism”), among our con- 
tributors for the past fifteen years, 
and have watched his steady ad- 
vance to a position of eminence in 
the field of sociology and his devel- 
opment as a fearless champion of 
social justice. He is at present head 
of the department of sociology at 
the Catholic University of America, 
co-director of that University’s Cen- 
ter for Research in Child Develop- 
ment, vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Catholic Sociological Society and 
a member of many commissions in 
his special and allied fields. He has 
nevertheless found time to lecture 
and to give retreats, as well as to 
write many important books, his 
last volumes being clarion calls for 
an awakening of our social con- 
science. His most recent work is A 
History of Social Thought. 


SincE he left his professorship in 
Religion at the State University of 
Iowa in 1939, CHRISTIAN RICHARD, 
Pu.D., has been engaged in research 
work on the religious approach to 
the problems of Democracy. Some 
of the results of that work he now 
gives us in the well reasoned “What 
Are We Fighting For?” Our read- 
ers will remember that Dr. Richard, 
Swiss by birth, and holding his 
M.A. degree from Harvard and his 
Ph.D. from the Sorbonne, is a con- 
vert from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and a former instructor in 
French at Harvard. He is at pres- 
ent living in Los Angeles, and has 
given us many thought provoking 


articles since we first heard from 
him in 1937. 


IT is good to realize that, as we 
learn from Patricia DENNING’S 
“World: Turned Upside Down,” 
one’s individual world may turn 
right side up despite a universal 
cataclysm. Miss Denning is a native 
of Buffalo where she teaches high 
school English. She holds her B.A. 
degree from D’Youville College and 
her M.A. from St. Louis University 
and has studied also at the Univer- 
sity of Perugia. Miss Denning writes 
for The Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart, Extension, etc. 


WE are glad to hear again from 
the versatile ANNA McCLuRE SHOLL, 
who writes no less happily of “The 
Flag of Mercy” than she did last 
month of “A California Old Master.” 


Mucu ink has flowed over the 
page as a result of Davip Mar- 
SHALL’s “The Fenians After Sev- 
enty-five Years,” which appeared in 
our pages last December. As a re- 
sult, we have the present able “Se- 
quel to ‘The Fenians .. .’” prepared 
despite the anxiety occasioned by a 
serious accident to the youngest of 
Mr. Marshall’s nine children. We 
are glad to know that three-year-old 
Paul is well on the way to recovery. 


WE have found Jutia CooLey 
(Mrs. RupoLpH) ALTROCCHI’s “Mrs. 
Profwife in the Tomato Patch” ex- 
traordinarily entertaining, as will 
our readers. The author is well 
known to them and to the American 
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reading public at large. She has 
published three volumes of verse 
and a novel and is a contributor to 
Harper’s, Yale Review, Thought, etc. 
She writes from her winter home in 
Berkeley, Calif. 


WILLIAM JOHN TUCKER, likewise 
well known in our pages and writ- 
ing also from the Far West con- 
fesses that his “Irish Aspects of 
Shakespeare” was a labor of love 
designed especially for our March 
number, a time of the year in which 
he has often appeared in our pages. 
We confess to a certain envy of the 
students in the Department of Eng- 
lish in the University of Arizona, 
where the Professor presides. 

“SPIKED GUNS” introduces us to 
ELLEN NEWMAN, who as a writer of 
short stories and of business fea- 
tures has appeared in many Ameri- 
can magazines and in those of Eng- 
land, Australia and South America. 
She is a native of Valley Falls, 
Kans., and has successfully kept 
house, tended babies, taught school 
and managed a small town busi- 
ness. Her writing, she tells us, has 
grown out of her love of talking, as, 
in default of a listener, she turns to 
her typewriter. 


It is as a bilingual, fourth gen- 
eration Canadian that C. P. THomas 
writes on the vexed problem of 


“French Canada’s Position.” He 
resigned from the National Re- 
search Council of Canada in 1938 to 
devote his time to writing and lec- 
turing, chiefly in the field of Catho- 
lic social action. Mr. Thomas is 
widely traveled and the present as- 
sociate editor of The Social Forum. 
He writes for The Sign, Ave Maria, 
Liturgical Arts, La Revue Hebdoma- 
daire, etc. 
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WE were particularly glad to con- 
sign the Beards’ “The American 
Spirit” into the capable hands of 
Rev. JOHN K. CARTWRIGHT, PH.D., 
D.D., who polishes off such over- 
rated people with a devastating 
touch of irony and humor. The 
learned Doctor is no stranger to 
THE CATHOLIC WorLD, and in the 
December number gave us the bene- 
fit of his critical acumen in the ap- 
praisal of the much extolled Van 
Loon’s Lives. Dr. Cartwright has 
been pastor of the Immaculate 
Conception Church in Washington, 
D. C., since 1933, and since 1938, 
assistant professor of Pastoral The- 
ology at the Catholic University. He 
is also chaplain of the Newman 
Club of George Washington Univer- 
sity, treasurer of the Catholic His- 
torical Association and a contribu- 
tor to the American Historical Re- 
view and the American Catholic 
Historical Review. 


WE take off our hats to AULEEN 
BorDEAUX (Mrs. ANTHONY) EBER- 
HARDT, who as foundress of the 
Catholic Mothers’ Clubs, has with 
keen perception struck at a root evil 
of our day. In “After Two Years” 
she reports fine progress and we 
earnestly hope that her work will 
become nationwide, Mrs. Eber- 
hardt has become well known in our 
Ball and the Cross department in 
the last few years, writing always 
in the cause of the child and the 
home. 


Our poets are numerous this 
month. THomas V. Cavkins of 
Santa Fe, now gone overseas with 
the Red Cross, impresses us again 
with the authenticity of his gift in 
“There Walks a Man in Sandals”; 
GERTRUDE JANE (Mrs. LEo A.) Copp, 
president of the Washington unit of 
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the Catholic Poetry Society of Amer- 
ica, writes like a true Celt in “Fam- 
ily Pride”; our sympathy goes out 
to PAUL WILHELM (“Poet’s Creed”), 
lover of the desert solitude, who is 
now in the army and in training at 
Fort Belvoir, Va. We have already 
profited by the inspiration which 
SIsTER M. THERESE’s travels through 
Europe gave her, never more beau- 
tifully expressed than in this 
month’s “Fra Angelico’s Annuncia- 
tion”; from our dean of religious 
poets, MoTHER St. JEROME of Bir- 
mingham, England, comes the char- 
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acteristically lovely “Verbum Caro 
Factum Est”; Mary CLARE VON 
FAULHABER’S “The Islander” comes 
from a junior at Manhattanville 
College, who is majoring and minor- 
ing in English and who is a con- 
tributor to Spirit. She is a relative 
of the valiant Cardinal Archbishop 
of Munich. Finally, we have 
Wituiam J. Ricney (“Tell Them 
Nought”) of Philadelphia, former 
chairman of that city’s unit of the 
Catholic Poetry Society and a con- 
tributor to many Catholic periodi- 
cals. 








New Books 


Time to Inquire. By Samuel Crowther.—Prologue to Appeasement. By 
Elizabeth R. Cameron.—Light Before Dusk. By Helen Iswolsky.—Wide Is the 
Gate. By Upton Sinclair.—Storm Over the Land. By Carl Sandburg.—Memories 
of Happy Days. By Julian Green.—I Came Out of the Eighteenth Century. By 
John A. Rice.—A Treasury of Great Poems, English and American. Selected by 


Louis Untermeyer.—The Pre-Raphaelite Tragedy. By William Gaunt.—Brazil 
Under Vargas. By Karl Loewenstein—A Christian Basis for the Post-War 
World. Edited by A. E. Baker.—The United Nations on the Way. By Henri 
Bonnet.—Man and Society in Calamity. By Pitirim Sorokin.—Conditions of 


Peace. 


Time to Inquire. How Can We Re- 
store the Freedom, Opportunity 
and Dignity of the Average Man? 
By Samuel Crowther. New York: 
John Day Co. $3.00. 

Man is an entity unique in the visi- 
ble cosmos, a hybrid of spirit and 
matter but a single entity, a person, 
in short. As the medieval maxim 
had it: Primum vivere, dein philoso- 
phari—first get a living, then phi- 
losophize. The “freedom” and the 
“dignity” of man with which Mr. 
Crowther is concerned belong to the 
“philosophic” side of human nature 
but Mr. Crowther’s book is mainly 
busied with the “getting -a-living” 
side as affecting the other side. It 
happens that a fundamental change 
has come—almost suddenly—in the 
conditions under which modern 
man gets his living and this change 
directly affects his “personality” be- 
cause it affects the things that make 
him a person and these are in the 
order of spirit. What has happened 
is that applied science has largely 
locked man in a highly “collectiv- 
ist” economic structure in which he 
finds himself being reduced to the 
status of a mere “individual,” a 
mere cog or cam in a huge machine, 


By Edward Hallett Carr.—Shorter Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 


instead of being a “person” of “val- 
ue” higher than that of the machine 
whom the machine’s business is to 
serve. The purpose of his book is to 
make clear how the machine works, 
how it affects the “individual” and 
the steps that he deems necessary 
to give the individual back his per- 
sonality. 

Mr. Crowther understands the 
machine from top to bottom. Asa 
matter of fact few people really do. 
Chapter III.: “The Money Illusion” 
is a case in point. The Niagara of 
nonsense that flooded the country 
on this subject alone in the last 
decade has drowned (mentally) the 
vast majority of our people. Chap- 
ter VI.: “Palaver and the Profit 
System” is another piece of what 
might be called economic debunk- 
ing. Indeed it might be said that the 
greatest part of the book is devoted 
precisely to debunking the economic 
rubbish that so many of our earnest 
moral teachers have so eloquently 
emitted through these years of 
crisis. Therein is its value and its 
importance. Mr. Crowther’s expo- 
sition is admirably adapted for pre- 
liminary study of economic me- 
chanics. Readers when they have 
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mastered its elements can draw 
their own conclusions. This re- 
viewer highly recommends it for 
that purpose. 

It is most unfair to criticize an 
author who starts out to do some- 
thing for not doing something else. 
Mr. Crowther is assuredly no “eco- 
nomic determinist” Marxian style. 
That he has confined himself to 
treatment of the economic sphere 
(and related politics) and refrained 
from going into the deeper etiology 
of the present crisis is not in the 
slightest degree to be imputed to 
him as a fault, nor a defect in his 
book. But he does leave the impres- 
sion that those deeper aspects are 
for him either non-existent or of 
small importance. He says, for ex- 
ample (p. 282): “The present war 
is not to be likened to a religious 
war. It is not a conflict between 
faith and ideologies—dalthough it 
pretends to be. The ideologies all 
boil down to pretty much the same 
thing. The dictators are all such by 
force of circumstances, and they are 
at war because they are all trying 
to make good on promises they 
could not fulfill and which in the 
nature of things they could not ful- 
fill. They make war well because 
their economics, having failed in 
peace had to be shifted to the simple 
economy of war.” 

This reviewer is well aware that 
there is a debate upon the “ideologi- 
cal” or “non-ideological” character 
of the war but he submits that Mr. 
Crowther’s summary dismissal of 
“ideology” from the case is not war- 
rantable and might well have been 
stricken out. It is quite possible to 
assert that neither side in the con- 
flict has in the past given evidence 
of much consideration of “ideolo- 
gies” but the conclusion from ‘that 
assertion to the absence of ideologi- 


cal issues in the conflict is not solid. 
Christopher Dawson’s Judgment of 
the Nations would be excellent read- 
ing after one has read Time to In- 
quire—and so, too, would Peter 
Drucker’s Future of Industrial War. 
T. F. W. 


Prologue to Appeasement. By Eliza- 
beth R. Cameron. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Pub- 
lic Affairs. Cloth, $3.50; Paper, 
$3.00. 

Light Before Dusk. By Helen Iswol- 
sky. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $2.50. 

Written from different stand- 
points, these two books supplement 
each other. The first studies French 
political activities (between 1933 
and 1936) as reflected in parliamen- 
tary debates and reports and in the 
daily press, thus revealing the do- 
mestic chaos which preceded the 
eventual tragedy. With documenta- 
tion, authentic and well chosen, al- 
though necessarily incomplete for 
obvious reasons, and with skillful 
summaries and analyses, the vol- 
ume becomes at once an important 
item in the literature of its subject. 

The second book named records 
the reactions of its gifted author 
while observing France from with- 
in during the last quarter century. 
Daughter of a former Russian am- 
bassador to France, nurse in a Red 
Cross hospital from 1914 to 1917, 
student, free-lance journalist, con- 
vert from Orthodoxy to Catholicism 
and active worker in the Catholic 
social movement, she has given us 
a unique and enlightening study of 
persons and events important in the 
politico-religious world. She helps 
the reader to understand the preju- 
dices and misinterpretations which 
have built a wall between the Or- 
thodox and the Catholic; and makes 
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a contribution toward a better no- 
tion of the amazingly intricate situ- 
ation in which French Catholics 
have become involved. One senses 
in these pages the political and spir- 
itual confusion of persons who, 
however well meaning and enthu- 
siastic, could not acquire the high 
degree of poise and patience de- 
manded by the crisis in which their 
lives were set. The book may profit- 
ably be read in connection with the 
Cameron volume named above and 
with the writings of Denis Gwynn, 
Yves Simon and D. W. Brogan. 
Miss Iswolsky is not always exact, 
nor is she free from signs of emo- 
tional pressure. For example: it 
was not in 1937, as she says, but 
two years earlier that Dimitroff ad- 
vocated “the policy of the Trojan 
Horse” (p. 172); and her statement 
that the regime advocated by Franco 
is “scarcely compatible with the 
Christian order” (p. 193) would be 
rather difficult to prove. She bears 
witness specifically that Solovieff 
was received into the Catholic 
Church in Moscow—a fact still de- 
nied by some. She has been kind 
enough to provide a helpful index. 
Interestingly, she is so sensitive 
that she shies away from mention- 
ing the word which Cardinal Ver- 
dier did not hesitate to pronounce in 
public when suggesting a substitute 
phrase for use by a profane work- 
man. A slip on page 136 translates 
oraison by “oration.” J. McS. 


Wide Is the Gate. By Upton Sinclair. 
New York: The Viking Press. 
$3.00. 

Many a reader of this book will 
find its chief significance in the fact 
that it shows profound enthusiasm 
for Russia and contemptuous dis- 
like for Catholicism. Mr. Sinclair— 
whose writings enjoy a wide circu- 
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lation, who has been praised high- 
ly in the pages of The New York 
Times Book Review and The Satur- 
day Review of Literature, and who 
has been eulogized extravagantly by 
such distinguished personages as 
G. B. Shaw, H. G. Wells, Oswald 
Garrison Villard, Phyllis Bottome, 
John Haynes Holmes—dedicates his 
latest volume “To my millions of 
friends in the Soviet Union, who, 
while this book was being written, 
have been defending our common 
cause.” Throughout these pages 
the author recurrently indulges in 
slurs and innuendos against the 
Catholic Church; and in Chapter 
XXVIII he really “goes to town,” 
using Franco as a sort of whipping 
boy for a running series of cleverly 
phrased and slyly presented sneers. 
This suggests the inevitable ques- 
tion: Will the New Order that we 
are going to establish after our vic- 
tory be planned largely by persons 
who share Mr. Sinclair’s views? 
That is a disturbing possibility. 
This book is a bad omen. 

In a way, admirers work a cruel 
injustice on Upton Sinclair when 
they call him an historian. He 
himself affirms, “When I say ‘his- 
torian’ I have a meaning of my 
own.” And the fact is that he lacks 
qualities indispensable to good 
standing in the historical profes- 
sion: he is neither precise nor im- 
partial. Setting aside the religious 
and political propaganda obvious in 
virtually every one of these thirty- 
two chapters, however, the reader 
will find here a really stirring tale. 
It carries Lanny Budd through a 
new set of adventures in France, 
Germany and Spain; includes per- 
sonal interviews with Hitler, Goer- 
ing and lesser lights; gives us op- 
portunities to observe at close quar- 
ters some of the foremost figures in 
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recent European history; and pre- 
sents a number of little known, yet 
possibly true, aspects of those world 
shaking events which the author is 
accustomed to employ as back- 
ground for his stories. Lanny gets 
divorced from his multi-millionaire 
American wife; finds a new mate in 
a highly gifted member of the Ger- 
man underground, our old acquaint- 
ance, Trudi; makes large use of his 
ability to discover, buy, sell, and 
sometimes smuggle works of art as 
a cover for his heroic attempts to 
aid the victims of Nazi and Fascist 
oppression; and tops off his experi- 
ences with a grand climax in which 
the American playboy rescues a 
British aviator from a Spanish dun- 
geon. J. McS. 


Storm Over the Land: A Profile of 
the Civil War. By Carl Sandburg. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$3.50. 

This “profile of the Civil War” is 
made by putting together such parts 
of Sandburg’s Abraham Lincoln: 
The War Years as relate to the war 
rather than to Lincoln. As a most 
readable book it is to be recom- 
mended highly. It is not a profile, 
however, for it has no unity. This 
is inevitable because of the manner 
of its origin. In writing his Lincoln 
Sandburg naturally expatiated on 
phases of the war that had most to 
do with the President and skimped 
those that had not. In lifting out 
these expatiations much more im- 
portant war phases are often and 
naturally, not to be found in the 
original book. What is thus pro- 
duced is, in consequence, too un- 
even either to be a profile or to have 
any sort of unity. 

It is to be read for pleasure, not as 
presenting a picture of the war. To 
illustrate, the method of its origin 
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results in a vast amount of space 
being given to the insignificant Fre- 
mont while such a great event as 
Chickamauga is skimpily treated. 
This was all right in the biography, 
for the tiny Fremont gave Lincoln 
a lot of trouble in 1861, whereas the 
President’s relation to Chickamauga 
in 1863 was slight. Similarly the 
tremendous Chancellorsville cam- 
paign receives almost no mention— 
two merely annalistic pages— 
whereas any number of pages are 
spent on character sketches of two 
editors, Bennett and Greeley. 
Rightly so, in the biography; those 
editors were among Lincoln’s prob- 
lems. But in the profile of the war 
itself they rate no mention at all. 
The book should have been sub- 
headed “Phases of the Civil War.” 
As such it is what Greeley used to 
call “mighty interesting reading.” 
Nothing can be better, for example, 
than Sandburg’s analysis of Davis 
and Lee as Confederate symbols, Lee 
the historic protagonist and Davis 
constantly lessening. Throughout, 
this excellence as reading matter is 
unflawed. Few books on the war 
can equal it as such. C. W. T. 


Memories of Happy Days. By J ulian 
Green. New York: Harper & 


Bros. $3.00. 

I Came Out of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. By John A. Rice. Same pub- 
lisher and price. 

These two books shared the 
Harper 125th Anniversary Award 
of $15,000. Although both are high- 
ly entertaining, their “looking back- 
ward” is so dissimilar that this 
sharing of a prize is the only bond 
between them. 

Mr. Green’s Memories is his first 
book written in English, the lan- 
guage that the bilingual novelist 
calls his “tight uniform”—French 
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being his “dressing-gown.” The 
reader, however, will find in this 
story of a childhood and youth in 
France, a style marked by ease, 
lucidity and economy. 

Of American parentage contrib- 
uted by Virginia and Georgia, Pari- 
sian by birth and education, Mr. 
Green might be called a man with 
two countries—the France of which 
he writes with almost lyric love, and 
the America where he is now serv- 
ing in the army of the United States. 
Viewed through the perspective of 
two world wars, the beloved France 
of Mr. Green’s childhood appears 
indefinitely remote, though, he in- 
sists, “her quality of greatness no 
misfortune can destroy.” We feel 
with him the charm of old Paris 
streets and houses, the seduction of 
roads meandering through a coun- 
tryside as yet unprofaned by motor 
trucks and cars. 


Even as young as 
forty-two, he can look back on those 
rustic vacations as a time of “se- 
renity, peace and inner contentment 
lost these many years to our so- 


called civilization.” With a degree 
from the Sorbonne the writer at sev- 
enteen enlisted as an ambulance 
driver in the American Field Serv- 
ice, and encountered for the first 
time the unquenchable gaiety of the 
American soldier. 

The book contains some shrewd 
comments on the character of 
French education before the first 
World War. Mild gymnastics in 
one’s street clothing, overstudy un- 
der exacting professors, left little 
Jean or Louis somewhat pale and 
round -shouldered, while over the 
Rhine, German Hans was building 
himself a sturdy body. It is note- 
worthy, too, that in spite of war, 
the German language held its place 
in the French schools. 
can idea that Germany could be de- 
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feated by snubbing her language 
and literature was foreign to French 
intelligence. 

Mr. Green’s religious affiliations 
—vaguely Episcopalian in child- 
hood—underwent a marked change 
in 1915, when, with his widowed 
father he became a Catholic. In his 
Journal (1928-1939) he writes: “My 
fifteenth year was one of the happi- 
est of my life. . . . Earth holds no 
joys like that.” Yet, at twenty-four, 
Green wrote under an assumed 
nathe, a pamphlet since become a 
collector’s rare item, “ferociously 
upbraiding” the Catholics of France. 
His Memories gives little clue to the 
grounds for this attack, except what 
can be gleaned from the comment 
of his father when he read the pam- 
phlet, Contre les Catholiques de 
France: “How does he want the 
Catholics to live? Like birds in the 
trees?” (p. 259.) This writing was 
Green’s farewell to the religious 
faith of his childhood. Fuller de- 
tails of this loss are given in his 
Personal Record or Journal quoted 
above. One of its consequences was 
the return of an overmastering fear 
of death, to be exorcised, he states, 
by a year’s study of Buddhism. 

Mr. Green’s personal character as 
frankly disclosed in his autobiogra- 
phies, and the character of his fic- 
tion, present an anomaly, an unre- 
solvable dissonance. He is an opti- 
mist, he declares, cherishing even in 
crises of fortune a secret conviction 
that all will be well. His novels, on 
the other hand, deal with horrors, 
and we have his word for it in his 
Journal that “all I write is imme- 
diately and directly derived from 
my childhood.” An optimist whose 
inner life has been dominated by 
the fear of fear, of solitude, of 
death! André Rousseaux in his Lit- 
térature du Vingtiéme Siécle, Vol. 
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2, calls the characters in Green’s 
stories, “ectoplasms” not “spiritual 
beings,” engendered by Green who 
“leans over the abyss, without 
Christian faith.” Julian Green’s 
virtuosity as a writer may in part 
be attributed to his own exacting 
standards. “A writer should be al- 


ways at his first book”—with ten- 
sion unrelaxed by success. 


In striking contrast with Green’s 
boyhood in his Paris, was the in- 
fancy and youth of John Andrew 
Rice, passed in trekking once in four 
years, or oftener, to another pas- 
toral charge of his father, a Metho- 
dist minister in the small towns of 
South Carolina—the Deep South. 
The vaguely unhappy mother with 
her hunger for “some place I can 
call home,” the coping with the 
“hostile” parsonage furniture, its 
terrible sameness—“how I hated the 
parsonage drugget”—produced psy- 
chic wounds in the family of what 
might be called a spiritual “share- 
cropper.” 

But the early backdrops of Rice’s 
youth were not all of parsonages. 
There were plantations—the mater- 
nal Smiths, the paternal Rices—for 
holidays and vacations, where folks 
were still trailing about them the 
properties, ideas and sentiments of 
the eighteenth century. Rice’s 
power of characterization finds full 
play here, though his entertaining 
humor, his occasional and valuable 
insights, are not seldom alloyed 
with a smoldering resentment 
against the South, that flares up in 
such outbursts as, “Scratch a South- 
erner and you find a savage.” 

It is indeed no magnolia-scented 
South that grows under the fluent 
pen of Mr. Rice. The works of 
Erskine Caldwell, of Thomas Wolfe, 
and William Faulkner seem to have 
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provided models for his realism. 
The senses suffer at times under the 
evocation of disgusting objects, 
manners and customs—the seamy 
side of garments turned inside out 
to reveal dirt and vermin. In spite 
of narrow means and a nomadic 
childhood, Rice proved himself a 
lad of parts, going from Tulane Uni- 
versity to Oxford as Rhodes schol- 
ar. His criticisms and appraisals of 
the two educations, American and 
English, show him at his best. 

The profession as teacher took 
him to various sections of the United 
States until he reached Black Moun- 
tain College, North Carolina, in part 
his own creation. Here, in 1938, it 
was inwardly revealed to him that 
“a teacher should bring peace,” and 
he had brought dissension to every 
institution he served. With this 
discovery that he should live apart, 
he “commenced author,” a profes- 
sion that he is generously endowed 
to sustain. Mr. Rice frankly gives 
the clue to his spirit of opposition 
that was “bred and cultivated” in 
Methodist parsonage and church: 
“An inclination to dichotomy sank 
into me very young” (p. 323). “Be- 
fore I was ten I was a confirmed 
‘anti’” (p. 92). 

The rather muddle-headed phi- 
losophy expressed on page 335— 
that somehow man is to be “both 
leader and follower,” and “losing 
nothing of himself, to find all of 
himself in all humanity”’—is only 
rivaled by the bewildering decision 
he makes hypothetically on page 
340. After those painfully realistic 
chapters about his youth, he closes 
with approximately these words: 
“If I had my life to go over, I should 
choose to be born in Charleston, 
S. C., in the social status below the 
gentleman, and to be again the son 
of a man of God.” He would 
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“choose South Carolina” because of 
“its near escape from Catholicism.” 
It is a pity that Rice failed to inform 
himself about John Henry Newman 
while he was at the university of 
that great Oxonian. Newman was 
not “that frightened little man” (p. 
268), but rather tall, and a fearless 
champion in a difficult era. M.M. 


A Treasury of Great Poems, English 
and American. Selected by Louis 
Untermeyer. New York: Simon & 
Schuster. $3.75. 

This selection, made by a skillful 
and experienced anthologist, runs 
to nearly 1,300 pages and extends 
from the anonymous authors of 
such famous old English poems as 
“The Battle of Brunanburh”’ to liv- 
ing contemporaries like the Ameri- 
can MacLeish and the English Au- 
den. Presented are 980 poems, the 
work of 185 poets. Mr. Untermeyer 
supplies lives of the poets and “his- 
torical settings” duly “selected and 
integrated.” Here is a colossal 
work which aims to provide a lib- 
eral education in a rich and enor- 
mous field and if it fails to satisfy 
completely, does so because its aim 
is impossible to achieve. Although 
it does not displace the revised Oz- 
ford Book of English Poetry or 
Richard Aldington’s Viking Book of 
Poetry, it will make its own proper 
appeal, and deservedly so. 

Nobody knows better than a vet- 
eran anthologist like Mr. Unter- 
meyer that this kind of task, how- 
ever well done, evokes plenty of 
blame for its sins of omission. The 
present reviewer is surprised to find 
nothing by Baring, Belloc, Maynard, 
Joyce Kilmer, Louise Imogen Guiney, 
Alice Meynell, Mary Coleridge, or 
M. F. Egan whose “Theocritus in 
Sicily” is one of the finest of Ameri- 
can sonnets. The greatest English 
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ballad of the century, “Lepanto,” is 
omitted and Chesterton is repre- 
sented by a meager 32 lines. James 
Thomson (of The Seasons and The 
Castle of Indolence) and his nine- 
teenth century namesake (of The 
City of Dreadful Night) are missing. 
So is “Hearts of Oak,” written by 
Garrick and Boyce, and called by 
W. P. Ker “the best war song in the 
language”; so is Coleridge’s “Dejec- 
tion, an Ode,” one of the most re- 
vealing and pathetic poems ever 
written by a major poet; so are 
Longfellow’s sonnets written to ac- 
company his translation of the Di- 
vina Commedia, “the most beautiful 
of all English poetic tributes to 
Dante”; so is Shelley’s “Hymn to 
Intellectual Beauty” which provides 
the key to one of the most important 
aspects of this lyrist who “is gold- 
dusty with tumbling amidst the 
stars.” 

At times Mr. Untermeyer settles 
debatable questions with breath- 
taking finality. We read “When 
James II ascended the throne, Dry- 
den, a determined timeserver, be- 
came a Roman Catholic,” which I 
understand to mean that Dryden be- 
came a Roman Catholic because he 
was a determined timeserver. 
Again, we read that Wordsworth’s 
“Lucy Poems” were written “about 
an English girl known and lost in 
boyhood.” Again, that regarding 
Byron’s relations with Augusta 
Leigh the poet’s “open avowals~. 
prove the worst charge to have been 
true. If Mr. Untermeyer can estab- 
lish these “facts” he will put to 
sleep forever matters of long-stand- 
ing controversy. 

On two other interesting points he 
feels secure—falsely so, I think. Of 
Shelley we read that he was “rarely 
praised for his work during his life 
time.’’ In The Unextinguished 
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Hearth, Professor Newman Ivey 
White has proved this long-accepted 
belief to be groundless. Finally, 
Keats’ fiancée is called “the charm- 
ing but lightly flirtatious Fanny 
Brawne.” Charming she appears to 
have been but that she was “lightly 
flirtatious”—the traditional view— 
has been challenged, for what seem 
solid reasons, by M. B. Forman, out- 
standing Keats authority and editor 
of Keats’ Letters. J. 3. R 


The Pre-Raphaelite Tragedy. By Wil- 
liam Gaunt. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $3.00. 

It is interesting to read that this 
story of the Pre-Raphaelite adven- 
ture, written by a former editor of 
the London Studio, has become 
something of a best-seller in war- 
time London. For if there was a 
“Pre - Raphaelite tragedy” — rather 
than the several tragedies of several 
highly-keyed members—it was that 
the movement seemed to run in di- 
rect opposition to its contemporary 
scene. The Pre-Raphaelites “looked 
on an age materialistic in essence 
and governed by machinery as one 
that could not be accepted and 
could not be improved. They lived, 
therefore, a life of the imagination.” 
But a movement whose influence 
extended from Ruskin to Yeats, and 
whose protest touched the Catholic 
Revival on one side and Socialism 
on the other, proved how potent a 
part of its century the imaginative 
life must always be. 

The present treatment inclines 
toward the gossipy angle of its sub- 
ject: and a “Brotherhood” which in- 
cluded Holman Hunt, Millais, Dante 
Gabriel and Michael Rossetti, James 
Collinson, Frederick George Ste- 
phens and Thomas Woolner, in its 
first phase, and Rossetti, Burne- 
Jones, William Morris and Ford 
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Madox Brown in its second, as- 
suredly offered rich material to a 
modern Vasari. The legend of 
Dante Rossetti, whose personality 
colored the project in its strength 
and in its weakness, loses nothing 


‘in these pages. Neither do the wom- 


en whose lives touched his—Chris- 
tine and the spiritual “Lizzie” and 
the earthly “Fanny.” And there are 
intimate pictures of the “success- 
ful” Millais, always “half-Acade- 
mician” — and of Morris, whose 
irony it was to see the art he pas- 
sionately wished to be a part of 
everyday life become so largely the 
possession of rich connoisseurs. 

We have not yet outgrown’ the 
paradoxical Pre - Raphaelites, and 
their history is a good distraction 
for these stressful days. But one 
cannot help wishing the literary side 
of the movement received more at- 
tention in this volume. And it does 
cry out for illustrations. K. B. 


Brazil Under Vargas. By Karl Loew- 


enstein. New York: The Mac- 

millan Co. $2.75. 

This is no travelog, no compila- 
tion of entries in a journalist’s note 
book. It is a patient, honest study 
by a competent specialist who has 
enjoyed the advantage of long and 
wide experience on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Employing a method of 
approach which reflects his intel- 
lectual and temperamental fitness, 
he has achieved a report on the con- 
stitution and the government of 
Brazil which merits high praise. 
Dr. Loewenstein, a veteran of the 
First World War, practiced law in 
Munich, studying and writing 
meanwhile, from 1918 to 1933. A 
professor of political science first 
at Yale and now at Amherst, a con- 
tributor to some of the leading pro- 
fessional journals of America, and 
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interested chiefly in the relation- 
ship between democracy and totali- 
tarianism, he may be said to have 
passed much of his life in uncon- 
scious preparation for the writing 
of this book. From it almost any 
careful reader will obtain a better 
knowledge of Brazil, of its political 
life, and of its relation to the 
United States, than could be ac- 
quired by a series of personal visits. 
In observing and analyzing, the au- 
thor is keen; in appraising, he is 
careful, broad and just. Not fasci- 
nated, as so many are, by clichés, 
he discounts phrases, apportioning 
praise and blame discreetly. His 
summing up on the question: “Is 
Brazil a Fascist State?”, a model of 
clear reasoning, makes one wish 
that he would undertake what so 
many of our fellow citizens badly 
need—a study of the new constitu- 
tion of Spain. J. McS. 


A Christian Basis for the Post-War 
World. Edited by A. E. Baker. 
New York: Morehouse - Gorham 
Co. $1.00. 

The United Nations on the Way. By 
Henri Bonnet. Chicago: World 
Citizens Association. 50 cents. 
The above symposium edited by 

Mr. Baker is a commentary on the 

ten peace points issued by Church 

and lay leaders in England, who had 
accepted without reservation the 
five peace proposals of His Holiness, 

Pius XII. Eleven writers collabo- 

rate in the present volume, including 

Dr. William Temple, Archbishop of 

Canterbury, Canon A. E. Baker of 

York, Dr. Letitia Fairfield of London 

and Professor A. D. Lindsay, Mas- 

ter of Balliol College, Oxford. In 
his preface Dr. Herbert Williams, 

Anglican Bishop of Carlisle, urges 

that public attention be drawn “to 

the complexity of the problems 
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which must be faced and solved if 
the new civilization which alone will 
justify the sufferings and effort of 
the war is to begin within a frame- 
work of Christian principles.” 

The first essay in this symposium 
is by a Labor member of Parlia- 
ment, Mr. R. R. Stokes. This Catho- 
lic, who is a statesman as well as an 
engineer, calls for the abolition of 
monopolies in land and raw mate- 
rials, a leveling of tariff walls, and 
“free exchange by the removal of 
the throttle-hold which interna- 
tional monetary control by private 
interests now exercises on the whole 
world.” Another Catholic, Dr. 
Letitia Fairfield, senior Medical Of- 
ficer of the London County Council, 
points out that the burdens of fam- 
ily life must be more evenly dis- 
tributed, possibly by family allow- 
ances. Miss Barbara Ward, Hono- 
rary Secretary of the Sword of the 
Spirit, presents a lucid discussion 
of the “Law of God.” We can no 
longer oppose international organ- 
ization in the interests of our own 
nation, she writes, because “the in- 
terests of our nation demand an in- 
ternational system.” In a study of 
education Dr. Lindsay recommends 
that the English public schools, 
Eton, Harrow and Winchester, be 
made accessible to all who can profit 
by them. Nevertheless he objects to 
a single authority for all types of 
secondary education. The Epilogue 
by Bishop Williams suggests that 
“mixed farming,” with adequate 
capital and rural crafts might feed 
without imported food thirty-five or 
forty million people in Britain. 
The whole book is marked by vision, 
generosity and sincere religious con- 
viction. 


In The United Nations on the Way 
M. Henri Bonnet declares that, if 
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the Allies are to be welded into a 
single bloc, they need superior or- 
ganization in every field: strategy, 
armaments, politics, production, 
and the distribution of weapons and 
supplies. The book opens with a 
discussion of the Four Freedoms 
and the Atlantic Charter compared 
with the Fourteen Points of Wood- 
row Wilson. Then, an outline is 
submitted for a confederation of all 
the States of Europe, including Ger- 
many. Some of the chapters on 
Asia are already “dated,” due to the 
surrender of extraterritoriality in 
China. In view of the rapid tempo 
of events in India, the author’s de- 
scription of the mission of Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps is likewise ancient his- 
tory. A more realistic understand- 
ing is shown with respect to prob- 
lems of the Near and Middle East. 
Latin America is considered in the 
light of decisions taken at Rio de 
Janeiro. The volume concludes 
with a study of the social objectives 
of those who now dominate policy 
in the United Nations. M. Bonnet 
believes that it is imperative to cre- 
ate a formal organization for these 
peoples. J. F. To 


Man and Society in Calamity. By 
Pitirim A. Sorokin. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 
Naturally, the distinguished au- 

thor of this book, one of the world’s 

outstanding sociologists, makes use 
of the sociological approach in his 
study of the weighty subject an- 
nounced in his title. It is therefore 
under definite, strict limitations that 
he reviews the great disasters that 
have befallen mankind and the un- 
happy experiences of individual 
men, searching into the causes and 
the consequences of these events. 

For the sociological method, de- 

spite extravagant claims sometimes 
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made, must present most of its ma- 
terial as an illustration rather than 
as a proof; the analyst of society 
cannot possibly undertake anything 
like the minute, exhaustive investi- 
gation of data, first isolated and 
then compared, which is prescribed 
by the standards of the physical 
laboratory. Like a general planning 
a campaign, the sociologist deals 
with hints, clues, probabilities; and 
it is surmise rather than evidence 
which inspires his forecast. 

Accepting these limitations as in- 
evitable, one may well welcome the 
present work in which an honest, 
highly gifted and well-seasoned in- 
vestigator studies the history of hu- 
man calamities and, on the basis of 
his findings, suggests a preventive 
against the recurrence of these 
things in the future. The greater 
part of the book deals with war, 
revolution, famine and pestilence, 
and their effects upon the human 
mind, behavior, social organization 
and cultural life. The concluding 
chapter, “A Glance into the Future” 
enumerates fifteen trends that may 
be expected to grow in all contempo- 
rary societies during this catastrop- 
phic age of our—in many respects 
an appalling prognosis. It may move 
the thoughtful reader to ponder 
with especial care, certain observa- 
tions, not prominently featured, yet 
unmistakably suggested in Chapter 
XII., where the author notes the ad- 
vantages possessed by those whose 
end values are “rooted primarily in 
the absolute, transcendental, eternal 
verities of the Kingdom of God... . 
Since they are swayed by the cate- 
gorical imperative of God’s com- 
mandments, they cannot be easily 
induced to violate their life-long 
principles in response to the exigen- 
cies of mundane emergencies.” 

J. McS. 
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Conditions of Peace. By Edward 
Hallett Carr. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

The Professor of International 
Politics in the University College of 
Wales, is a patient thinker, broad of 
vision, well-balanced, foresighted; 
and he has given us an objective, 
carefully reasoned book. Partial 
test of its value is the fact that, al- 
though it was written in large part 
before the entry of Soviet Russia 
into the war and was already in the 
press when Japan attacked the 
United States, neither its view of the 
present world situation, nor its rec- 
ommendations to the future makers 
of permanent peace, seem to need 
any important correction. Discuss- 
ing the period between the two wars 
the author reminds us that even 
after Britain’s palmy days had van- 
ished into a distant past, both the 
British people and the British gov- 
ernment refused to face that fact 
and pursued a foreign policy ill 
adapted to the interregnum in in- 
ternational leadership, during 
which “the United States were as 
reluctant to assume, as Great Brit- 
ain was to abandon the prerogatives 
of military and economic predomi- 
nance.” Touching upon new 
changes in Britain’s status after the 
present war, he predicts that with 
the United States almost certainly 
emerging as the strongest world 
power, Britain may fairly expect to 
leave the main initiative in the Far 
East to Washington, although in the 
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Middle East and in large parts of 
Africa she may, if she sets a wise 
course, continue her old role of 
leadership and pre-eminence. 

Not alone in his opinion, but very 
emphatic in pronouncing it, Dr. 
Carr urges us to realize that we are 
passing through the greatest revo- 
lution in modern times, warns us 
against over-simplification, and cen- 
sures the “naive arrogance” of the 
assumption that the peace problems 
can be solved neatly on paper by a 
few simple-minded enthusiasts. He 
presents us with a number of con- 
sciously tentative, but comprehen- 
sive, suggestions: peace making will 
involve two very distinct processes, 
that of ending the present war, and 
that of building a durable interna- 
tional framework; in the building of 
that framework, Germany must be 
not merely an object of policy, but 
a partner; we shall have to study 
the relation between self-determina- 
tion and political boundaries realis- 
tically, for “there are no rights of 
nations, but only of men and 
women.” He insists that the vic- 
torious nations in making and en- 
forcing decisions shall recognize a 
moral obligation, for this alone 
makes the exercise of power toler- 
able—a truth which is being recog- 
nized by an ever-growing number of 
our writers, for, more and more 
clearly, thinking men perceive that 
no political or economic system will 
endure unless built upon moral, and 
therefore religious bases. J. McS. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


FicTION: Mrs. Parkington. By 
Louis Bromfield (New York : Harper 
& Bros. $2.75). Mrs. Parkington is 
a competent though not a very good, 


novel. It shows no advance over 


Mr. Bromfield’s early work, and 
does not bear comparison with the 
best of it. A writer with sixteen 
novels to his credit ought to know 
his craft, but this novel gives the 
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impression of having been con- 
structed over an old formula, which, 
even at this late hour, Mr. Brom- 
field has not made his own. It is a 
novel of manners in the tradition of 
Edith Wharton, and though the cen- 
tral character is genuine, the book 
as a whole lacks Mrs. Wharton’s 
gift for style and her penetration 
into character. The story is told 
rather well, but there is too much 
connective tissue, and many of the 
characters are explained rather 
than created from within. Three 
quarters of the way through the 
story, the reader becomes aware of 
the fact that the novel is finished, 
‘but Mr. Bromfield had to carry on, 
apparently to fill the requirements 
of a magazine contract. There are 
many interesting characters in the 
book, none of whom are developed. 
When they fall into reflection they 
become puerile indeed. As the rich 


old widow of Gus Parkington thinks 
back over the past, she decides that 
her husband was exactly the kind 
of man God had intended—‘“a cre- 
ator, breeder, violent and healthy 


and unreflective.” It seemed to her 
at times that man had complicated 
and deformed his existence and per- 
haps even doomed himself by be- 
lieving in civilization. This philoso- 
phy is not very timely, to say the 
least. 

Eddie and the Archangel Mike. By 
Barry Benefield (New York: Reynal 
& Hitchcock. $2.50). On the jacket 
of Eddie and the Archangel Mike, the 
author tells us that he wrote this 
story to get away from the war, and 
he follows this up with a fervent 
plea that we buy war bonds and 
stamps unless we want to bow down 
to Hitler and the Japanese. If the 
book helps Mr. Benefield -to dis- 
charge his patriotic duty, it ought to 
be encouraged, but, considered as 
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art, it merits little attention. It is 
a kind of whimsey, whamsey on the 
tough life, and though the narrative 
is lively, the humor is hard going. 
It tells how Eddie rescued a girl who 
was running away from herself and 
how, because she needed someone 
to mother, he posed as a racketeer. 
This farewell to the chivalry of the 
immediate past leaves one a little 
cold, and even though the future 
may look dark, we are hardly tempt- 
ed to turn back to an age like this. 

The Gaunt Woman. By Edmund 
Gilligan (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.50). If you like sea- 
stories, try this one. It combines a 
number of elements—a _ non- 
motored schooner next to last of the 
famous halibuters out of Gloucester; 
a mysterious square-rigger of 
Danish origin that proves to be 
carrying a supply of U-boat explo- 
sives screened by covering rum- 
barrels; Germans masquerading as 
Danes; a spy; hard-bitten veteran 
fishermen; a tough young Yankee 
skipper who stabs and clubs his 
enemies as necessity arises and 
touches off a grand finale to the 
accompaniment of sea-rocking ex- 
plosions and a near tidal wave. 
There is a touch of romance, too; 
and it’s all clean. 


BioGRAPHY: The House on Humil- 
ity Street. Memories of the North 
American College in Rome. By 
Martin W. Doherty (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $3.00). Of 
Irish blood and an old police re- 
porter, Father Doherty has a double 
right to make use of humorous ex- 
aggeration as the vehicle of a seri- 
ous message; and he employs it to 
good effect in these memoirs. They 
tell first of the days when his pals 
in the press room of a Chicago po- 
lice station debated on his chance 
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of making the grade if he decided to 
study for the priesthood. The sub- 
jects of his sketch—older newspa- 
per men bent on protecting the cub 
from the prowlers on Clark Street— 
stand out lifelike and colorful. Less 
vivid are the scenes that illustrate 
the author’s year at the North 
American College in Rome; but 
here too are types drawn from life 
and personages weli known on both 
sides of the ocean. An engaging, 
rollicking book this, in which inter- 
est never flags, in which the minor 
inaccuracies are of -negligible im- 
portance. It all adds up to an eas- 
ily intelligible lesson on the nature 
of the Catholic priesthood, and it 
will enlighten many a reader who 
would not, and probably could not, 
get much out of a spiritual treatise 
on the priestly vocation. 

Music With a Feather Duster. By 
Elizabeth Mitchell (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $2.75). Whether you 
are as stone deaf as Mrs. Mitchell’s 
father who took violin lessons un- 
til he was seventy-six, or an accom- 
plished concert pianist like Yolanda 
Mero who made her ill-taught pu- 
pil practice five hours a day for five 
years, you will certainly enjoy this 
witty, sparkling, and instructive 
musical autobiography. The author 
is most critical of the incompetent 
music teachers today, who take 
money for services that are value- 
less—nay, harmful, for the children 
they train merely learn to be “swin- 
dlers on the piano.” She herself 
suffered as a child from a certain 
Myra Hopkins of Chicago, “who 
made a quickstep sound like a fu- 
neral, and whose playing was as in- 
spiring as a wet umbrella.” She 
has words of praise for master 
teachers like Rudolph Ganz, Rubin 
Goldmark and Yolanda Mero; for 
master conductors like Toscanini, 
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Furtwangler, Mengelberg, Walter, 
and Stravinsky; for the Berkshire 
Festival of Stockbridge; for the 
valuable music library at Washing- 
ton; for the feeble but effective con- 
tribution of the radio to good mu- 
sic. Mrs. Mitchell tells many good 
stories, and while bitterly sarcastic 
with regard to the snobbishness of 
some opera or symphony patrons, 
is modest in the extreme when she 
speaks of her own “amateur” stand- 
ing. 

Against All Odds. Pioneers of 
South America. By Marion F. Lan- 
sing (Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, Doran & Co. $2.00). “As we 
follow the pioneers,” says Marion 
Lansing in her Preface, “we see peo- 
ples and nations in the making.” 
The challenge of a New World does 
something to the men who can meet 
it. Adventure becomes heroic as 
men overcome all obstacles, tri- 
umph against all odds.” The au- 
thor selects a few outstanding pio- 
neers, because they made a definite 
contribution to the life of today. 
We read of the mapping of the 
Amazon by the Jesuit, Father Fritz; 
of the discovery of rubber by Con- 
damine; of the fight for freedom by 
Bolivar and San Martin; of the con- 
struction by Henry Meiggs of the 
Callao-Lima-Oroya line, the highest 
railroad in the world; of the acci- 
dental finding of dyewood and dia- 
monds in Brazil; of the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company organ- 
ized by Wheelwright of Valparaiso; 
of the first flights of Santos-Du- 
mont; of the successful fight of Dr. 
Cruz against yellow fever. 

Get Thee Behind Me. My Life as 
a Preacher’s Son. By Hartzell 
Spence (New York: Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
$2.75). Making due discount for a 
pardonable and really humorous 
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over-emphasis on the part of the 
author, one might commend this 
book as a contribution to American 
sociological literature. It acquaints 
the reader with the unsuspected 
limitations under which a preacher 
arid his family exist in a small town 
milieu; it tells a good deal about 
fraternities and other features of a 
fresh water college; all in a style 
entertaining and convincing. . The 
author, who worked on the Burling- 
ton Hawk-Eye as reporter at the age 
of fifteen, is now executive editor of 
Yank. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Warning to the 
West. By Shridharani (New York: 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $2.50). Al- 
ready widely known by earlier 
works—two in English and six in 
his native (Bombay) Gujarati—the 
author discusses now the problem 
presented to the East by the activi- 
ties of the White Man. Sympatheti- 
cally—and quoting Buddha’s “Only 
a friend warns, the enemy strikes,” 
Shridharani serves notice on the 
Anglo-Saxon that he is facing a 
democratic India and a democratic 
China; that the characteristic blind- 
ness and dullness which eventually 
led to disaster at Singapore and in 
Burma, have aroused profound re- 
sentment and suspicion throughout 
the East; and that unless his opin- 
ions are modified and his policies 
altered, he will provoke a global, 
racial convulsion. Even Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek has mounted the 
first rung of a ladder of disillusion- 
ment; and in India the sense of 
grievance has progressed to a point 
where the choice now lies between 
Bose and Nehru. Bose, Indian pa- 
triot and hero, idol of Bengal, is 
anti-British beyond all hope; and 
his return to the democratic camp 
is an impossibility, although his fol- 
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lowing can still be checked, since 
his main strength arises from Brit- 
ish stubbornness and failure to 
yield. Nehru, on the other hand, 
who “holds the key to the West’s 
future in the East” may still be won 


.over despite “his growing feeling 


that his people can never get full 
justice from the Anglo-Saxon.” 

My Appeal to the British. By Ma- 
hatama Gandhi. Edited by Anand 
T. Hingorani (New York: The John 
Day Co. $1.00). Both the average 
reader’s love of convenience and the 
great Indian leader’s right to a fair 
hearing have been consulted in the 
preparation of this small volume 
which, in less than seventy pages, 
presents the record of Gandhi’s pro- 
nouncements during those three 
crucial months in the summer of 
1942. Edited by Mr. Hingorani of 
Bombay, and sent to America by 
Nehru a few days before his arrest, 
the book summarizes the substance 
of Gandhi’s views on the relation- 
ship of India and England — views 
that in Gandhi’s own opinion have 
possessed “an underlying, abiding 
consistency” for half a century. Set 
against the background of modern 
history, this record confirms the 
conviction that at the basis of all 
human relationships we find either 
trust or force, and that the alterna- 
tive to mutual confidence is mili- 
tary action. Briefly stated, Gandhi’s 
position is that the British must 
leave India, and that the Japanese, 
if they should invade, may be dealt 
with by passive resistance. Nat- 
urally many will regard this policy 
as hardly worth a debate; but even 
those will find that the reading of 
Gandhi’s own words provides a cor- 
rective for various current miscon- 
ceptions. 

What About Germany? By Louis 
P. Lochner (New York: Dodd, Mead 
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& Co. $3.00). This volume which 
reflects Louis Lochner’s twenty-one 
years of experience in Germany—as 
chief of the Associated Press in Ber- 
lin for two-thirds of that period— 
lives up to the claim that the au- 
thor better than any other corre- 
spondent has answered the insist- 
ent question, “What about Ger- 
many?” Everyone of his twenty- 
eight chapters is vivid and illumi- 
nating; and the last, “What Can 
Topple Hitler?”, summarizes les- 
sons, learned from intelligent obser- 
vation of the German system, that 
can help us to shorten the war, and 
to lay the foundations of enduring 
peace. Professedly “pacifistic” in 


principle, the author has been driv- 
en to the conviction that nothing but 
force can be relied upon in the crisis 
which Hitler has brought upon the 
world. He mentions the esteem in 
which Pope Pius XII. is held “by be- 


liever and unbeliever, by the ortho- 
dox and the heretic”; and he re- 
cords the suggestion that Pius XII., 
with President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill, should join in a 
statement of objectives which would 
include insurance that “another 
Germany” might participate in es- 
tablishing the New Order of inter- 
national peace. 

A Companion to the Summa. Vol. 
IV.: The Way of Life. By Walter 
Farrell, O.P. (New York: Sheed & 
Ward. $3.75). With the publication 
of the volume named above, the au- 
thor completes a work which places 
the general public in possession of 
an English popularization of the 
Summa Theologica of St. Thomas. 
It has been a tremendous task, un- 
dertaken and achieved with a 
breadth of view and a command of 
resources that few writers possess; 
and, although authoritative, it is in 
a high degree interesting and en- 
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lightening to the non-technical 
reader. This last installment con- 
tains the treatises which deal with 
our Lord, our Lady, and the Blessed 
Eucharist. In a work so lengthy 
and profound, which successfully 
translates great truths and ultimate 
realities into images that ordinary 
people can understand, none of us 
will reasonably refuse to pardon an 
occasional lapse into obscurity of 
style. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: Wealth, 
Work and Freedom, the Pope’s 
Broadcast (Whitsun, 1941), trans- 
lated by Very Rev. Canon George D. 
Smith; Heaven, by Walter Jewell (6 
cents each); Lesson Leaflets, com- 
piled by Our Lady’s Catechists, 
Junior Series, Parts XII-XV (6 
cents); Leaflets: Russia and Com- 
munism; Spiritualism and the Catho- 
lic Church (2 cents each) (London: 
Catholic Truth Society). Shall 
Heaven Be Filled?, by Alexander 
Wyse, O.F.M.; The Church, by Very 
Rev. Msgr. James H. Murphy; Con- 
cerning the Family, Concerning Par- 
ents, Concerning Your Children, a 
Symposium, by Rev. Edgar 
Schmiedeler, O.S.B., Ph.D. (Pater- 
son, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. 
5 cents each). 

Thoughts For a Troubled Time, by 
Rev. John Carter Smyth, C.S.P., 
Catholic Hour Broadcasts, October 
4-25 (15 cents); We Are Children of 
God, by Rev. Leonard Feeney, S.J., 
Catholic Hour Broadcasts, Novem- 
ber 1-29 (15 cents); Make the Mass 
Live, by Sister Mary, I.H.M.; Fight 
First! Marry Later, by Father Frank 
Gartland, C.S.C.; Youth and Chas- 
tity, adapted from Marriage and the 
Family by Dr. Jacques Leclercq, by 
the Rev. Paul Tanner (Huntington, 
Ind.: Our Sunday Visitor Press. 10 
cents each). The Church Under the 
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Swastika, reprinted from The Catho- 
lic Mind; Pope Pius XII. and Poland, 
a Documentary Outline of Papal 
Pronouncements and Relief Efforts 
in Behalf of Poland, Since March, 
1939 (New York: The America 
Press. 10 cents each). 

A Salute to the Men in Service, by 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J. (10 cents); 
Wanted: More Everyday Saints, a 
Discussion Outline; Our Day With 
Mary, 2 Discussion Outline, by 
Richard L. Rooney, S.J. (20 cents 
each) (St. Louis: The Queen’s 
Work). The Mass Year, a Mass 
Guide for 1943 (St. Meinrad, Ind.: 
The Grail. 30 cents). The Militant 


Christian Virtues, by Very Rev. Igna- 
tius Smith, O.P., reprinted from 
The Thomist (Washington, D. C.: 
National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
“Strength of His Arms,” 


ence). 
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Theology for the Layman—No. 11, 
by Ferrer Smith, O.P. (New York: 
National Headquarters of the Holy 
Name Society. 5 cents). 

Towards Brotherhood, Annual Re- 
port, 1942, of the President of the 
National Conference of Christians 
and Jews (New York: The National 
Conference of Christians and Jews). 
War Jobs For Women (Washington, 
D. C.: Office of War Information). 
Why India?, by Reginald Reynolds 
(Enfield, Middlesex, Eng.: The War 
Resisters’ International. 12 cents). 

International Conciliation: Decem- 
ber, 1942, Section 1, contains Ad- 
dresses by Joseph P. Chamberlain 
and the Honorable Eliot Wads- 
worth (5 cents); Section 2 contains 
Documents for the Year 1942 (Car- 
negie Endowment for International 
Peace). 





INDEX TO REVIEWERS 


C. W. T.: 


Charles Willis Thompson, writer and critic, New York City; former editor of The 


New York Times Book Review and editorial writer on The Times, Washington corre- 
spondent for The New York Times and the New York World; author of Party Leaders of 


the Time, Presidents I’ve Known, etc. 


J. F. T.: Rev. Joseph F. Thorning, Ph.D., S.T.D., Professor of Sociology and Social History, 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md.; Vice-Chairman of the Catholic Association 
for International Peace; Director of the first Spiritual Seminar to South America and 
Executive Secretary of the Committee on Cultural Relations with Ibero America; author 
of Religious Liberty in Transition, National Security and International Peace, etc. 


J.J. R.: Joseph J. Reilly, Ph.D., Litt.D., Professor of English and Librarian, Hunter College, 
New York City; author of Newman as a Man of Letters, Masters of Nineteenth Century 


Prose, etc. 
J. McS.: 


Rev. Joseph McSorley, C.S.P., M.A., S.T.L., author and translator, Church of St. Paul 


the Apostle, New York City; author of The Sacrament of Duty and Other Essays, Think 


and Pray, etc. 
K. B.: 


Katherine Brégy, Litt.D., Officier de l’Instruction Publique, author, dramatic and literary 


critic, Philadelphia; Past President of the Catholic Poetry Society of America; author of 
The Poets’ Chantry, Ladders and Bridges, etc. 


Margaret Meagher, writer, teacher, musician, Richmond, Va.; cataloguer of Bibliograph- 


ical works for art and university libraries; author of Education in Richmond, etc. 

T. F. W.: Thomas F. Woodlock, editor and writer, New York City; contributing editor of the 
Wall Street Journal; trustee of Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart; former mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce Commission; author of Anatomy of a Railroad Report, 


The Catholic Pattern, etc. 
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APOSTLESHIP OF Prayer, New York: 

My Changeless Friend. Twenty-seventh Series. By Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J. 30 cents. 
CosMOPOLITAN SCIENCE AND Art Service Co., Inc., New York: 

To An Unknown Country. Discovery and Exploration in English Literature: A Reading List. 

By Francis X. Connolly, Ph.D., and James Edward Tobin, Ph. D. 60 cents. 

Cowarp-McCann, New York: 

Happy Land. By MacKinlay Kantor. $1.25. 
Creative Ace Press, Inc., New York: 

A New Earth and a New Humanity. By Oliver L. Reiser. $2.50. 
F. S. Crorrs & Co., New York: : 

Medieval Europe. By Jeremiah O’Sullivan and John F. Burns. $4.00. 
E. P. Durron & Co., New York: 

™ — Horizon. By Patience Strong. 50 cents. The Magical Realm. By Kathleen Coyle. 


Henry Hott & Co., New York: 
There Is a River. The Story of Edgar Cayce. By Thomas Sugrue. $3.00. 
THe MACMILLAN Co., New York: 

Shakespeare and the Nature of Man. By Theodore Spencer. $2.75. A Latin American 
Speaks. By Luis Quintanilla. $2.50. Italy from Within. By Richard G. Massock. $3.00. 
Social Insurance and Allied Services. Report by Sir William Beveridge. $1.00. The 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society of New York. By John Erskine. $2.50. 

JuLtiAN Messner, New York: 

Vogue’s First Reader. Edited by Frank Crowninshield. $3.50. 
Wittram Morrow & Co., New York: 

It’s All in the Family. By Dorothy Blake. $2.50. 
W. W. Norton & Co., New York: 

Mediaeval Art. By Charles Rufus Morey. $6.50. 
Ranpom House, New York: 

The Wisdom of China and India. Edited by Lin Yutang. $3.95. 
Sueep & Warp, New York: 

Essays in Thomism. Edited by Robert E. Brennan, O.P. $5.00. The Maritain Volume of 
the Thomist. A Symposium. $3.50. The Cupid on the Stairs. By Howard R. Patch. 
$2.50. 

Simon & ScHuster, New York: 
Report from Tokyo. By Joseph C. Crew. $1.50. 
Tue Vrx1nGc Press, New York: 

Let the People Know. By Norman Angell. $2.50. This Time for Keeps. By John Mac- 
Cormac. $2.00. 

Warrriesey Hovse-McGraw-Hitt Boox Co., New York: 

The Dickens Digest: Four Great Dickens Masterpieces Condensed for the Modern Reader. 
By Mary Louise Aswell. $3.75. 

Josern F. WaGner, New York: 

The Better Life. By Kilian J. Hennrich, O.F.M.Cap. $2.50. 

Tue Maryxnott Booxsnetr, Maryknoll, N. Y.: : 

Maryknoll Mission Play Catalogues. Bk. I., 3 cents; Bk. IT., 6 cents; Bk. III., 8 cents; Bk. 
IV., 3 cents. 

St. ANTHONY Gurip Press, Paterson, N. J.: 

Here Come the Penguins. By Sara Maynard. Pictures by Vincent Summers. Paper, 50 

cents; Cloth, $1.00. f 
Mount Mercy Acapemy, Buffalo, N. Y.: 
A Historical Sketch of the Sisters of Mercy in the Diocese of Buffalo 1857-1942. By Sister 
Mary Innocentia Fitzgerald, M.A. 
Ginn & Co., Boston: 
These Are Our People. By Sr. M. Thomas Aquinas, O.P., M.A., and Mary Synon. $1.28. 
Harvarp UNIversiry Press, Cambridge, Mass.: 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton. By Ellen Hart Smith. $3.75. 
Catnoric University Press, Washington, D. C.: 
The Life of Rt. Rev. Joseph Rosati, C.M. First Bishop of St. Louis, 1789-1843. By Rev. 
Frederick John Easterly, M.A. 
University Press, Nottre Dame, Ind.: 
Notre Dame, One Hundred Years. By Arthur J. Hope, C.S.C, $4.00. 
Tue Bauce PusiisHine Co., Milwaukee: 

The Larks of Umbria. By Albert Paul Schimberg. $2.75. For Heaven’s Sake. Angel Food 

Series—Book II. By Rev. Gerald T. Brennan. $1.75, 
KaremocraPH Press, Dallas, Tex.: 
Lonely Apples. By Gertie Stewart Phillips. $1.50. 





EDUCATIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


A carefully selected list of 
representative Catholic Schools 





College of New Rochelle 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, 
New York 





will open its twenty-eighth year 
Canterbury School September, 1942. Its location 
is excellent; its plant, modern and complete. It is conducted 
by laymen, under the Patronage of the Bishop of Hartford. 
Its standards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, stead- 
ily maintained, have pla it among the leading preparatory 
schools of New England. The intellectual and spiritual values 
of life at mg ay! will not be lessened, but have already 
been enriched, by the impact of the war. - Scholastic effort 
has been intensified, and the curriculum expanded to include 
courses in Military Mathematics, Radio, Motors, Morse Code. 
Riflery, the Duties of Citizenship, Hygiene. The usual 
courses in Christian Doctrine, Ethics, and Apologetics, to- 
gether with the anent effect of the religious life of the 
school, will continue to give Catholic boys a sound moral 
preparation for a good life, whether in war or in peace. 


Address: NELSON HUME, Ph.D., K.S.G., Headmaster 
New Milford, Conn. 
(Early application is advisable) 








TRINITY COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


An Institution for the Higher Education of 
Women. Incorporated in 1897 under the 
Laws of the D ct of Columbia with full 

wers to confer ae Degrees, and reg- 
[stered by the University of the State of New 
York. Ranked in the first class by the United 
States Commissioner of Education. Affiliated 
to the Catholic University of America and has 

rofessors from that University. Conducted 

the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. 


For particulars, address the Secretary of 
the Colleze 





SETON HILL COLLEGE 
GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
B.A.—Major may be chosen among 13 de- 
partments of studies. B.M.—Artist courses 
4 options. Teacher Training in Public School 
usic. B.S. in Home Economics—Five op- 
tions including vocational home economics. 
Women from 37 States and 11 foreign countries 














Read 
THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL ORDER 


Text of the statement by the Archbishops and Bish- 

=e of the Administrative Board of the N. C. W. C. 
ith Discussion Club Outline by Rev. Gerald C. 

Treacy, S.J. 

5c, $3.50 the 100, postage extra 


The Poulist Press, 401 West 59th St., New York 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
ROSEMONT, PA. 
Catholic College for the Higher Education of 


Women conducted the Religious of the 
Society of the Holy id Jesus. 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of 
Pennsylvania with power to confer Degrees 
in Arts and Science. i 
For resident and non-resident students. itu- 
ated eleven miles from Philadelphia on the 
Main Line of the Pennsylvania ilroad. 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
Telephone Bryn Mawr 14 


Address REGISTRAR 








Notice to Subscribers 





Due to the great many changes of 
address we ask that subscribers 
send their changes to our office 
before the 15th of each month in 
order to assure prompt delivery 
of THE CATHOLIC Wor Lp. 



































Attention 


SUBSCRIBERS! 


Due to a great demand for the 
January, 1943, issue, our supply 
is almost exhausted. We would 
appreciate any used copies of 


this edition. 


+ 


Mail copies to: 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


401 West 59th Street 
New York, N. Y. 








The Catholic Herald 


Published in London for the World 


Extract from Letter received from a 
Chaplain serving Overseas: 

“In the midst of all the dreary unhappi- 
ness, hatred and stupidity which this 
war has accentuated, it is wonderfully 

. Yrefreshing to be able to read a paper so 
consistently objective, fact facing, and 
yet so inspiringly optimistic. ... Thank 
God for youth of spirit—and for the 
Catholic Herald.” 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION $3.50 
(Payable by International Money Order) 


* 


Write for a specimen copy 


THE CATHOLIC HERALD 
67 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 4, England 











This little book will be a source 

of power to cultivate the love 

of prayer and meditation among 
the little ones. 


Lent for Children 
A Thought A Day 


hy 
A Religious of the Cenacle 


Presenting the spirit of penitence in 
a way that will surely reach the young- 
sters because it is always permeated 
with the spirit of love. As the title 
indicates, a thought is given for each 
day with an ejaculation for repetition. 
It contains 64 pages with sixteen illus- 
trations from the Old Masters. 


5 cents, $3.85 the 100 
$32.00 the 1,000 
_— 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
40! West 59th Street New York 








REPORT OF THE 


Church Unity Octave 


HELD AT 
BLACKFRIARS, OXFORD, 
JANUARY, 1942 


Important Papers by the following 
Catholics: 


Victor White, O.P. 
Prof. F. Dvornik 

Bede Winslow 0O.S.B. 
Dr. H. F. Davis 

Dr. G. A. Fressanges 
Vincent McNabb, O.P. 
Cyprian Rice, O.P. 
Herbert Keldany 


Significant Discussions on the Papers 
by Non-Catholics: 


Thomas Parker 
Eugen Lampert 
H. J. Carpenter 
Dr. N. Micklem 
D. M. Mackinnon 
Dr. Cecil Roth 
Dr. A. Guillaume 
Charles Williams 
John Layard 


Price $1 Net 


B. H. BLACKWELL LTD. 
OXFORD, ENGLAND 
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Over 


One eNillion 





persons 


Have read and enjoyed the outstanding books 
sent to members of the Catholic Book Club dur- 
ing the past eleven years. Among the 118 Book 
Club authors are such distinguished names as 
G. K. Chesterton, Sigrid Undset, Hilaire Belloc, 
Willa Cather, Jacques Maritain, Karl Adam, 
Sheila Kaye-Smith, Giovanni Papini, Maurice 
Baring and many others. 





Membership in the Catholic Book Club guaran- 
tees you an outstanding Catholic book each 
month which has been carefully selected by a 
board of five distinguished editors. Why not 
write today for complete information about the 
Catholic Book Club? 











CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB, Inc. 
140 East 45th Street, Dept. C, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost, full information about the Catholic Book Club. 
































Pamphlet Texts for Discussion Clubs 


Inexpensive and most satisfactory! Thousands of copies are 
now in use in successful and enthusiastic clubs and classes... 


THE 
REDEMPTION 


By 
Rev. Benedict Ehmann . 


This next text on the 
doctrine of the Redemp- 
tion has been prepared 
to help the reader “know 
the gift of God which is 
ours in the Redemption 
. to help one stand 
in grateful wonder be- 
fore ‘the fountains of 
the Saviour’ which our 
generous God has made 
to flow through the 
desert of this life.” The 
six chapters are: God’s 
Plan in the Old Testa- 
ment, God’s Plan in the 
New Testament, The 
Living Church, The For- 
giveness of Sins, Chris- 
tian Worship, Christian 
Life. Approximately 
ten thousand copies of 
this Pamphlet Text were 
used in the Diocese of 
Rochester, New York, 
alone. A six lesson 
sixty-four page text. 





A BRIEF STUDY OF THE 


FOUR GOSPELS 
Rev. Joseph ~~ C.S.P. 


What do the names Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
John, mean to you? Who were these 
men? What are the “Gospels” which they 
wrote? How do they differ? How do 
we come to have them? How do we 
know they give us a true picture of what 
Christ said and did? Here we examine 
these and other questions and learn the 
distinctive features of each Gospel so that 
when we hear “The Holy Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Matthew,” there will come to 
our minds immediately a definite picture 
of St. Matthew, who and what he was and 
what sort of Gospel he wrote. This will 
apply also to those Sundays when the 
Gospel is taken from that according to 
one of the other three Evangelists. An 
eight lesson sixty-four page text. 


WHAT IS 
CATHOLIC ACTION ? 


By 
Rev. James J. O'Toole, S.T.D. 


To interest anyone in Catholic Action we 
have to tell them about it. This text, 
then, is a study of the principles of Cath- 
olic Action. The division of the treatment 
into parts, each followed by its set of 
questions, is designed to provide sufficient 
matter for a fifteen-minute discussion at 
group meetings. Surprisingly enough, 
apart from one book, this Pamphlet Text 
is the only easily available treatment of 
this subject in English. A sixty-four page 
text with twenty-two question divisions. 





EASTERN 
CATHOLICS 


By 
Rev. Clement C. Englert, C.SS.R. 


Interest in the Eastern 
Churches has been grow- 
ing steadily in the past 
few years. Students of 
Church History are find- 
ing out, to their pleas- 
ure and surprise, that 
the Eastern Churches of 
glorious tradition are a 
living Catholic reality 
today. It is the aim of 
this pamphlet to present 
clearly, briefly, and as 
simply as the very com- 
plicated subject per- 
mits, a first earnest 
glimpse at the Oriental 
Catholic Churches and 
their rites, laws and 
ceremonies. Although 
this treatise of necessity 
can only skim the sur- 
face of the great seas of 
history and liturgy in- 
volved, yet it aims at 
presenting a fairly com- 
plete picture to one who 
approaches the subject 
for the first time. 4 
six lesson forty-four page 
text. 


Ten Cents Each — $7.35 the 100 — $62.00 the 1,000, postpaid 
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A GIFT BOOK—FOR GRADUATION DAY! 
A HANDBOOK—FOR STUDENT DAYS! 
A REFERENCE BOOK—FOR PROFESSIONAL DAYS) 


GRADUATE NURSES 


A Symposium of 


ETHICAL INSPIRATION 


Dedicated to all Graduate Nurses, whose consecration to God, 
Humanity and Country makes them “Angels Upon Life’s Battlefield”. 


CO-AUTHORS 


James J. Walsh, M.D., Ph.D., Litt.D., Sc.D. 
Rev. Edward F. Garesché, S.J., M.A., LL.B. 
Rev. Alphonse M. Schwitalla, S.J. 
Most Rev. Aloysius J. Muench, D.D., D.S.Sc. 
Herbert L. Northrop, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
Rev. Frederick A. Arnold, C.R., D.C.L. 
Most Rev. Robert E. Lucey, D.D. 
William Gerry Morgan, M.D., F.A.C.P. 
Right Rev. Msgr. Leo Gregory Fink, V.F. 
Rev. Ignatius W. Cox, S.J., Ph.D. 
Rev. Michael P. Bourke, A.M., LL.B. 
Rey. Michael A. Mathis, C.S.C. 
Right Rev. Msgr. Raphael J. Markham, S.T.D. 


—e- CHAPTER CAPTIONS 
Faith and Science in Nursing 
Philosophy of Pain 
Sterilization by Law 
American Medical Association and Contraception 
My Nurse—A Paradox 
Euthanasia—Mercy-Killing 
Artificial Birth Control 
Advice to Nurses 
Heart Strings of Humanity—Vocational Thoughts 
Sexual Abstinence 
Catholic Influences upon the Life of Florence Nightingale 
Some Medical-Ethical Problems Solved 
Famous Women-Nurses in History 
Medical Missionaries 
Catholic Ethical Nursing 
Apostolate to Assist the Dying 
Surgical Code for Catholic Hospitals 
Oath of Hippocrates PRICE 
Pledge of Florence Nightingale 
Mosaic Decalogue $2.00 per copy 
Gospel of Jesus Christ 
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Another 
pamphlet gem from 
a master pen! 


Father Gillis called his ‘““GOD: 
Can We Find Him?” a superlative 
piece of work. His “Character 
Formation” is still a best seller. 


Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. 


Put REAL LIFE into your Discussion Club! 


Use this new text on “The Reformation— 
Its Causes and Consequences” ! 


The Reformation with its Luther, Calvin, 
Henry VIII—here is a text for inter- 
esting and well attended sessions 

with plenty of discussion. 


“TRUTH NEEDS NO DEFENSE” 


A frank presentation of the objective 

evidence which alone affords a basis for 

accurate insight and impartial appraisal of the 

Reformation. The causes of the Reformation, 

its leaders, their original ideas and purposes, the 

methods of spreading the Reformation, its conse- 

quences, and the movement of reform from within the 

Church—the Counter-Reformation. Father O’Brien has 

done a remarkable piece of work. Discussion Club question- 
naire appended. 


10c, $7.35 the 100, $62.00 the 1,000, postpaid 
THE PAULIST PRESS © 401 West 59th Street © New York, N. Y. 
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For CHILDREN 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
By Sister Eleanore, C.S.C. 

In this little book, written in 
simple English and beauti- 
fully illustrated, Sister Elea- 
nore has given us another of 
her juvenile gems. Into its 
thirty-two pages, she has con- 
densed the essential episodes 
in our Lord’s crowded thirty- 
three years. She begins by 
answering the question “why 
Jesus came to earth” and con- 
tinues through the hidden and 
public life to the Ascension. 
The type is large and the pic- 
ures excellent. No child will 
fail to profit from reading 
The Life of Christ for Chil- 
dren. 


STORIES OF THE SAINTS 
By Agnes Finn 

Here we have the life story 
of eight saints who are espe- 
cially dear to children. The 
stories are suited for small 
children as they are not too 
long, the print is large and 
the pictures are splendid. 





OUR LADY’S FEASTS 
By a Religious of .the Sacred Heart 


Perhaps no saint before the Great White Thro 
was ever known by so many titles as we kno 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. Yet the mere menti 
of a few titles gives us a satisfactory panora 
of her life story. The author selects eight 
with great literary proficiency uses them to s 
how the various feasts of our Blessed Mot 
“tell us the story of her life.” 


THE “OUR FATHER” 
By Rev. Daniel Dougherty 


An appealing explanation of the words of 
“Our Father” in language appropriate for chil 
dren. Father Dougherty has the art of writi 
beautifully for the little ones and his simple ex 
planations of the prayer will help the child 
understand the meaning of the “Pater Noster. 


THE CHILD AT MASS 
By Rev. George Dennerle 


In every way this is the type of booklet whi 
should attractively instruct children. It has 
explanation of the Sacrifice of the Mass whi 
they should understand and particularly suited 
their minds is the explanation of what the pri 
does at Mass and what they should do at the same 
time. Consequently the child will make his-as- 
sistance at Mass both of heart and mind. - 


SEVEN WONDER GIFTS 
By Rev. George Dennerle 


This little book is prepared in accordance with 
accepted catechetical standards for children and 
consequently it is decidedly appropriate for class- 
room use. ‘It tells about the Seven Sacraments, 
is divided into seven chapters with questions fol- 
lowing each and contains original silhouette illus- 
trations that are most helpful. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED AND PRINTED 
5 cents each, $3.50 the 100, postage extra 
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